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Russia Needs More of Our Cotton 


Clothing Shortage of 137,775,000 Persons Is Only Gradually Being Relieved 
Cotton Making Progress—Business for U. S. if Credits Can Be Arranged 
Lives in Era of Barter and Trade, Often Ignorant of Cash and Credit 


HE whole population of Russia 
Jan. 1, 1925, was estimated at 
137,775,0.0. Some one in dis- 
cussing the textile shortage in 
remarked that one hundred 

million peasants had not had a new 
shirt since before the Russian revolu- 

tion. Such a statement is of course 
but all travelers 
the revolution 
have carried away mental pictures of 

a ragged and poorly dressed popula- 

tion. At first literally everyone was 

in rags. Late last.summer I had the 
impression of a populace poorly but 
neatly dressed, but no longer ragged. 

This improvement -is a natural reflec- 
tion of the improved economic con- 

dition of the country as a whole. 


Textiles Are High Priced 


The ruined textile mills have been 
repaired, cotton is being produced 


Russia 


an exaggeration, 


through Russia since 
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By Alfred G. Smaltz 


The glimpse of Russia’s progress in cotton raising and manu- 
facturing which this article presents, suggests the needs and the 
possibilities of the future. The population, which is in excess of 
130,000,000, have been carrying on with a minimum of new 
textiles during the years since the war and the revolution, A 


large potential market exists in 


Russia for fabrics, for textile 


machinery and for textile raw materials, but credit and other 


difficulties stand in the way. 


The author has had singularly good opportunity to observe 
the Russian people. Mr. Smaltz operated a large stock and grain 
farm in Iowa before going to Russia in 1922-23 as director of 
the agricultural relief work for the American Quakers. In 
1925-26 he was director of agricultural education for the 
Near East Relief in sections of Armenia under Soviet control, 
returning from this work this fall. 


still engage in unproductive trafficking 
in old clothes, old materials and old 
shoes in the city bazaars, to improve 





New Textile Mill Under Construction, TransCaucasus 


again and some cotton is being im- 
ported, and textiles are now to be 
had though in small quantities and at 
very high prices. The greatest in- 
terest of the Russian peasant of to- 
day is in manufactured goods, and, 
of these, textiles are next to agricul- 
tural machinery in demand. The 
whole population has been forced to 
all manner of makeshifts to present 
a respectable appearance. Every bit 
of material is used over and over, 
turned and re-turned. Everything in 
the way of materials is utilized. 
Grain sacks serve as working clothes 
after serving their first usefulness. 
My house boy in Russia this last year 
wore a smock made from an old pur- 
ple velvet hanging, perhaps from 
some palace. 


their own appearance or the ward- 
robe of their families, or frankly take 
this means of speculation to earn a 
livelihood. 

The playful Russian 
humor even finds material in the 
shortage of textiles. I remember see- 
ing a cartoon depicting a Russian 
flapper attired in the height of flapper 
style, a sleeveless, low cut, skimpy oos- 
tume barely reaching her knees. In 
the background stood an old tattered 
and ragged peasant sorrowfully re- 
garding the city miss. The caption 
read, “The poor girl, how the city 
people suffer for the want of tex- 
tiles.” 


Russia’s Pre-War Cotton 
Before the World War, Russia pro- 


sense of 


Thousands of people duced a goodly. share of the world’s 





cotton. Russian cotton is all grown 
in Central Asia, principally in 
Turkestan, and in the Trans-Caucasus 


and is grown on irrigated land. 
Turkestan cotton growing had 


reached a high state of efficiency in 
pre-war days due to the activities of 


the more or less mad Grand Duke 
Constantine, a cousin of the Czar 
Nicholas. Constantine was exiled to 


Tashkend for some of his exploits 
at court, and for the final and un- 
pardonable insult to rank and privi- 
lege of marrying the daughter of a 
policeman in Orenburg. In Tashkend 
the exiled Grand Duke distinguished 
himself by painting everything he 
owned, including the ducal palace, a 
bright red and at the same time im- 
proving cotton culture in Turkestan. 
He brought distant mountain streams 





Irrigated Cotton Field in Trans-Caucasus, Russia 


Efforts Made in Turkestan to Grow 
Russian Peasant Still 
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to the deserts surrounding Tashkend 
and _ reclaimed thousands of 
He had 
brought from America 
which proved to be highly adapted to 
the climate of Turkestan. His activi- 


ties were said to have added 20,000 


many 
acres for cotton cultivation. 


cotton seed 


bales of cotton a year to the crop of 
Turkestan. 

Turkestan has not lost the lead in 
cotton culture given by the mad Grand 
Duke. 


During the recent five ‘year 





Neatly Dressed Peasants Trafficking in Old 


Clothes in a Small Village Bazaar 
period, 1910 to 1914, Turkestan pro- 
duced 2268 pounds of cotton to a 
dessatin (2.7 acres). . During the 
same time the Trans-Caucasus area 
produced only 1368 pounds per des- 
satin. These are, respectively, 840 
and 507 pounds per acre, which means 
an annual production per acre of 168 
and 102 pounds. 

As a result of the World War and 
the civil wars and the famine, Rus- 
sian cotton production went through 
a most critical period. The irriga- 
tion systems became clogged or tell 
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intO ruins. The area of cotton cul- 
tivation in the Causasus was com- 
pletely devasted by the Turkish-Ar- 
menian trouble. In Turkestan much 
of the cotton land was diverted to 
wheat raising as a method of famine 
relief. Wheat raising proved so 
profitable that it required a bonus 
from the Government to get the lands 
back into cotton cultivation. In 1922 
only 174,000 acres were planted in 
cotton in all Russia and the produc- 
tion had fallen to 45,720 bales. Since 
that time the Government and grow- 
ers by strenuous effort have returned 
the acreage to 607,000 acres in 1925. 
This acreage is still 167,000 acres 
short of the 1916 acreage. 

The textile mills, which are natu- 
rally fewer in number than in pre- 
war days, cannot find a sufficient sup- 
ply of raw materials at home, and 
look to America as the only source 
of an abundant supply of raw cotton 
of high quality. 

[During the year ended Sept. 30, 
1925 the All-Russian Textile Syndi- 
cate reports purchases of 297,848 
bales of American cotton valued at 
$49,401,112 c. i. f. Murmansk, and 
for the similar period the year be- 
fore the purchases totaled 222,645 
bales valued at $36,682,130. The 
Syndicate estimates that during the 
last 12 months nearly $50,000,000 has 
been spent on textile machinery. 
There has been great activity in push- 
ing the expansion of the Russian tex- 
tile industry’s capacity and in the 
year 1924-1925 the Syndicate sup- 
plied 824,466 bales of cotton from all 
sources to its mills of which less than 
two-fifths was American. From Oct. 
1, 1925 to April 1926, the production 
of the cotton mills increased 35% 
according to Soviet reports and the 
same authority states that a further 


30% increase was in sight for the 
12 months following that date— 
Editor. ] 


Russia Still Needs Cotton 
A representative of a Russian trad 
ing concern in New York told me 
recently that the textile industry of 
Russia, needed two 
bales of cotton, and 
would be bought in 


million 
much of this 
America if the 


today, 


proper credits to finance the deal 
could be arranged. Even in the old 
days Russia did not raise enough 
cotton by half to keep her textile 


mills going. If the present plan for 
the expansion of the textile industry 
within the carried 


Russia in vears to come will 


Soviet Union is 
through, 
be a potential market for many mil 
lion bales of cotton 

The prospects of Russia ever being 
able to supply her own cotton needs 
are slight. There are two possibili- 
ties of a moderate increase in produc- 
tion beyond the pre-war level, which 
as yet has not been reached. One is 
through intensive methods of cultiva- 
tion and seed selection, and the other 
is to extend the area of plantable 
ground within the confines of 
tral Asia and 
The 


ancient 


Cen- 
Transcaucasia by ir- 
rigation. remains of 


ruins of 


extensive 


irrigation systems 
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N. C. College Textile Conference 





Many Interesting Papers Feature Meeting at School—Visitors 
Inspect Buildings 


HE cotton-textile conference held 

Thursday to Saturday of last 
week at the North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, N. C., was featured 
by several important addresses. 


Control by Cost Analysis 


Many interesting thoughts were 
presented by Frederick Moore, 
C.P.A., of George G. Scott & Co., 


Charlotte, N. C., in his paper entitled 
“Obtaining Managerial Control by 
Disclosing Abnormal Factors. of 
Cost.” Mr. Moore showed how it is 
possible for an accounting department 
to give each week information re- 


garding actual production and actual 
expenditures, presenting this informa- 
tion in comparison with possible pro- 
ductions and necessary expenditures 
in a way to show where subnormal or 
abnormal conditions exist in the mill. 

The matter of determining actual 
costs was not taken up for the reason, 
as explained by Mr. Moore, that the 
majority of cotton mills in the South 
are making staple lines of goods 
which are sold for what the market 
will bring. But the manufacturer 
must know, first, how much more he 
is expending weekly in each impor- 





indicate that one time these deserts 
have been productive. 

The venerable hero of polar ex- 
ploration, Dr. Fridjof Nansen is work- 
ing on a plan to secure a loan through 
the League of Nations for irrigation 
projects in Armenia. He plans to ir- 
rigate the great desert-like plains ly- 
ing at the foot of Mount Ararat and 
colonize the land with Armenian ref- 
ugees from Syria, Palestine and 
Greece. These particular refugees 
have been buffeted from place to 
place for years, and Dr. Nansen 
wishes to return them to the land of 
their forefathers and put them to 
growing cotton under the shadow of 
Ararat. 

However the great need of Russia 
is for more raw cotton for current 
needs. Like the hard pressed farm- 
ers of the South, Russia has no funds 
to finance her necessary purchases. 
The Russian peasant lives in a most 
primitive manner and does not care 
to sell his grain for money, withhold- 
ing his buying of commodities until 
this grain is exported as a security 
for foreign purchases of those com- 
modities which he needs and which 
are not locally produced. For cen- 
turies he has been accustomed to take 
his bag of grain to market and trade 
it for whatever he happened to need 


at the moment. The custom of cen- 


turies is too strong to overcome. If 
the price of the things he needs are 
too high in the bazaar, or are not 
there, he simply stores his grain in 
his log storehouse and sits idly in the 
sun waiting for conditions to be to 
his liking. Here in America we have 
not the time nor patience to solve 
our economic problems in this man- 
ner. Our life in America is too 
complicated and our wants too diver- 
sified. After a crop is harvested we 
must take what we can get and turn 
our thoughts to another year. 

Prof. H. Parker Willis after a re- 
cent trip to Russia said: “Enough 
has been said to state in plain terms 
the character of the trade problem 
which is now being faced by Russia 
and the United States. One country 
has an excess of productive ma- 
chinery and capital and the other a 
deficiency. . . . Here is to be 
drawn the conclusion, that if we wish 
to enter further on this field or even 
to retain what we have, it will be 
necessary to revise our point of view 
in respect to credit and selling con- 
ditions.” 

Viewed in such a light, the fact 
that one hundred million Russian 
peasants need new shirts becomes not 
only of vital interest to the cotton 
producer, but to the larger aspects of 
our national prosperity. 





Interior of a Textile Mill in the Trans-Caucasus 
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tant operation of the mill than he 
ought to be expending; second, how 
much less production he is getting on 
each hank roving, yarn count, or 
cloth construction, than he ought to 
be getting. Unless the accounting 
department is giving him at least this 
information, no executive can clain 
that that department is assisting him 
in controlling his production and 
expenditures. 

Cost systems, according to Mr 
Moore, should be devised largely upon 
the principle of exceptions, and should 
be planned in such a manner that 
reports for executives can be quickly 
prepared from them, which will point 
out where unsatisfactory conditions 
exist. This principle of exceptions 
was stated to be one of the mos! 
important principles that can be made 
use of in the manufacturing and 
business world. 

The speaker outlined in detail the 
information a manufacturer wants 
regularly in order to know where 
unfavorable or unusual condition: 
exist, and then explained how it is 
possible to disclose abnormalities in 
both production and expenses by 
mechanical means and without the 
direct aid of double-entry bookkeep- 
ing. He showed that by taking out 
of the weekly expenses those expenses 
which are either abnormal or do not 
assist in getting the production, one 
arrives at the weekly expense neces- 
sary, or required, to get the actual 
production obtained. This would rep 
resent a normal or standard cost, and 
when divided by the actual production 
obtained would give a normal or 
standard cost per pound. Exceptional, 
abnormal, or unusual cost items are 
then fully classified as to cause and 
made to stand out clearly, so that the 
executive may make use of them in 
applying corrective measures. They 
are known as variations. 

Variations were then classified by 
Mr. Moore and several illuminating 
illustrations of their effect on manu- 
facturing costs were given. The 
speaker showed how the use of three 
to eight forms and one of the several 
varieties of calculating machines 
would give both the normal and the 
actual cost in every important opera- 
tion or department of a cotton mili, 
as well as the variations and the 
causes for the variations. 

Cost Accounting 

Four lectures on “Cost Accounting 
for Cotton Mills” were given during 
the conference by Isaac L. Langley, 
B. E., cost accountant with the Con 
solidated Textile Corp., Lynchburg, 
Va. Mr. Langley has prepared the 
following abstract, giving the “high 
spots” of his talks: 

“My mission here is to present to 
you in four lectures a system of cost 
accounting suitable for cotton mills 
The subjects of the lectures are 
‘Items of Expense to Include in 
Costs’; ‘Distribution of Expenses t 
Departments’; ‘Calculation of Depart- 
mental Costs’; ‘Calculation of Fabric 
Costs’. 
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opinion, the greatest single need of 
the industry. A mill should know at 
all tim *-* it is costing to produce 
each al of roving, yarn, and 
fabric Thus the cost of producing 
new yarns and fabrics may be pre- 
determined; and in prosperous times 
a loom layout arranged that will 
give the maximum profit,—in times 
of depression, the minimum loss. 

“A mill should be carefully studied 
before any system of cost accounting 
is installed. Once a suitable system 
is set up, it is inexpensive to operate, 
and serves both the operating and 
selling departments. 


Design and Use of the Boiler Blow-Off 


Limiting Degree of Concentration of Water in Boiler by Blowing Down—Method of Determining Quantity ef 
Water to Be Blown Off Daily—Precautions Required in Blowing Off Boiler—Arrangement and 
Protection of Blow-Off Pipes—Valves and Cocks—Blow-Off Tanks 


MONG the causes which tend 
to shorten the life of a boiler 
and at the same time reduce 
its efficiency are corrosion 

and incrustation. The first of these 
is caused by water which contains 
acids, organic matter, and magnesium 
chloride and sulphate. It is also pro- 
duced by the presence of grease, sugar, 
dissolved carbonic acid and oxygen, 
and by electrolytic action. Distilled 
water from a surface condenser tends 
to corrode the boiler plates unless 
diluted by about 10% of raw water. 
Corrosion may take place in different 
ways, such as general corrosion or 
wasting, and pitting or honeycombing. 


Causes of Incrustation 

The most frequent causes of incrus- 
tation are the carbonates and sulphates 
of lime and magnesia. Added to these, 
in certain instances, may be men- 
tioned organic matter, sediment, mud, 
clay, ete., which may become bound 
together by grease or other material 
and hardened by contact with the hot 
plates. The carbonates of lime and 
magnesia are held in solution by an 
excess of carbonic acid, so that when 
the water is heated and this gas driven 
off, most of the carbonates are pre- 
cipitated. 


The action of the sulphates is 
similar to that of the carbonates, ex- 
cept precipitation occurs at a higher 
temperature. The amount of sediment 
which would collect in a boiler in the 
course of a vear if it were not re- 
moved depends, of course, upon the 
quantity of water evaporated and the 
amount of solid matter which the feed 
contains, either in suspension or 
solution, 


For example, a 500-h.p. boiler will 
evaporate approximately 30 x 500 = 
15,000 Ibs. water per hour, or (15,000 
x 8 x 300) +8 = 4,500,000 gals. per 
year. If each gallon of feed water 
contains 30 grs. of dissolved mineral 
matter, which is a moderate amount, 
the total deposit of solid matter, not 
including that originally held in sus- 
pension, will amount to approximately 
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“I strongly advocate the calculation 
of costs on a normal full time basis, 
thereby obtaining figures which may 
be used as standards, against which 
actual costs may be compared each 
period. In the system that we are 
to study expenses and labor are dis- 
tributed to the various departments of 
the mill on legitimate bases; that is, 
labor on a payroll basis; power on a 
power consumed basis; supplies 
charged directly to department using 
them, etc. When this has been done, 
accurate departmental costs may be 
obtained, which are necessary in cal- 
culating fabric costs, and useful for 


checking the actual costs of the 
department from period to period. 
“The Cotton-Textile Institute will, 
no doubt, give out information re- 
garding what items of expense to 
include in costs, etc. Let us give this 
organization our 100% cooperation. 
I am confident that it is destined to do 
a great work for the industry.” 
Knitting True Rib Fabric 
Variety was given to the program 
by the presentation of a _ valuable 
paper entitled “Knitting of True Rib 
Fabric,” by Walter Larkin, knitting 
machine inventor, Fidelity Machine 
Co., Philadelphia. Mr. Larkin traced 





By Charles L. Hubbard 


(4,500,000 x 30) — 7,000 = 
Ibs., or 10 tons. 

The most effective method of tak- 
ing care of the impurities found in 
raw water is to remove them before 
the water is fed into the boiler, and 
this is practiced extensively in large 
plants where conditions call for it at 
the present time. In small and 
medium-sized plants, such as are found 
in manufacturing establishments like 
textile mills, the purifying apparatus 
is usually of a simpler type, consist- 
ing perhaps of filters and open heat- 
ers; while, in many cases, blowing off 
the boilers at more or less frequent 
intervals is depended upon entirely for 
preventing too great a concentration 
of the water within them. 

For this reason, blowing down be- 
comes a very important matter, as it 
is frequently the principal factor ,in 
feed-water purification, and in some 
cases the only one. It is therefore 
relied upon as the major safeguard 
against the damage which may be 
done by corrosion and incrustation. 


Intelligent Use of Blow-Off 


Any process which is so important 
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as blowing down a battery of boilers 
must be done intelligently in order to 
produce the desired results with a 
minimum loss of heat and water, both 
of which are expensive in most cases. 
In far too many plants, this is simply 
a matter of guess work, and a con- 
centration may be carried which is in- 
jurious, or so much water may be 
blown off as to prove exceedingly 
wasteful. 

In reducing this to a scientific basis 
and working out a regular schedule, 
the first steps are to obtain a chemical 
analysis of the raw water, then decide 
upon a safe concentration to carry in 
the boilers, and, further, measure the 
density of the water at the concentra- 
tion it is desired to maintain. These 
are all matters for the chemist; but, 
after the factors are fixed upon, it is 
a simple matter to determine the 
quantity of water to be blown out per 
day and to check up the concentration 
in the boiler to see if the desired re- 
sults are being obtained. 

For example, suppose the raw feed 
water is found by analysis to contain 
30 grs. of solids per gallon, and the 
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Fig. 1. Device for Eliminating the Heat Waste in Blowing Off Boilers 
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the development of knitting from t 
first machine invented by William Lee 
to present-day equipment, and dis- 
cussed particularly the production of 
rib fabric made with two sets of 
needles. He showed how more perfect 
fabric and greater speed have been 
obtained ; also how the building of the 
round frame has changed the func- 
tioning of the needles in the produc- 
tion of a tubular rib in place of flat 
fabric. 
With this development of the tubu- 
lar rib, which was adapted for 
hosiery, Mr. Larkin explained that 
(Continucd on page 113) 


impurities are of such a nature that 
it is desirable to limit the concentra- 
tion to 300 grs. per gallon. If the 
boiler has a capacity of 500 h.p., 
(500 x 30) — 8 = 1,875 gals. will be 
evaporated per hour; or 1,875 x 8 = 
15,000 gals. per day of 8 hrs. To re- 
place this will require 15,000 gals, of 
raw water, bringing in 15,000 x 30 = 
450,000 grs. of solid matter which 
must be gotten rid of by, blowing off. 
If a concentration of 300 grs. is main- 
tained in the boiler, then each gallon 
of water blown off will carry with it 
300 grs., and 450,000 —- 300 = 1,500 
gals. must be blown off per day to 
maintain the desired concentration. 
The gauge glass should be calibrated 
for measuring the quantity of water 
blown off; that is, a measurement 
should be made to determine how 
many gallons must be drawn off to 
lower the level in the glass I in., from 
which it is easy to estimate the dis- 
tance the glass must be lowered at 
each blowing to draw off the required 
amount per day. 


Check Concentration 


Of course the quantity of steam 
evaporated and also the percentage of 
impurities will vary somewhat, and, 
furthermore, the quantitv. of water 
drawn off will not be exactly the com- 
puted amount, so that it will be neces- 
sary to check up the conncentration of 
the boiler water from time to time, 
and vary the amount blown off, as 
may be found necessary to maintain 
uniform conditions. After a chemical 
analysis has been made and the density 
determined for the concentration to be 
carried, it is easily measured by. means 
of a hydrometer. Where there is 
much variation, the density should be 
tested daily. 

It will be found that where the pro- 
cess of blowing off is placed on a re- 
liable basis of this kind, there will be 
much less water blown off in order 
to secure the desired results than when 
it is guessed at, as is usually the case. 


However, even when the quantity of 
water is accurately gauged, there is a 
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500 h.p. 
boiler mentioned in the previous ex- 
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306 3,072,000 b.t.u. per day, calling 
for the burning of about 3,672,000 = 
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Fig. 2. Typical Method of Running the 
Blow-Off Pipe from a Tubular Boiler 
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calorific value of 14,900 b.t.u. 
pound and a boiler efficiency of 70% ). 
In a year this would amount to (375 x 
300 ) 


2,000 SO tons. 


Device Eliminates Waste 

In order to avoid the waste of heat, 
a patented device has recently been put 
on the market which automatically 
transfers the heat from the outgoing 
blow-off water to the incoming feed 
water, thus practically 
this waste. 


eliminating 


The principle upon which the device 
operates is shown diagrammatically in 
Page. 1. It 
heaters; No. 1 being called the high 
temperature stage, and No. 2 the low- 
temperature stage. The water is with 
drawn from the boiler drum 5 or 6 in. 
the surface, where concentra- 
tion is supposed to be the greatest, 
and passes first through the coil in 
heater No. 1, and then through No. 2 
on its way to the sewer, as shown in 


consists of two special 


bel WwW 
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The entering feed-water 
passes first through heater No. 2 to 


the drawing. 


the regular feed-water heater, and 
from here is pumped through the 
special B. O. heater No. 1 to the 
boiler. 


Under average conditions, the blow- 
off water amounts to about 5° of the 
feed, and is cooled to within a verv 
few degrees of the cold feed entering 
from the main. Under a boiler pres- 
sure of 120 lbs., feed water at an 
initial temperature of 60° will reach 
the boiler at a temperature of about 
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Blow-Off Pipe with Shield and 
Pretecting Sleeve 


Fig. 3. 
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220°, when passing through the sys- 
tem of heaters, shown in Fig. 1, where 
the regular heater is of the open type 
supplied with exhaust steam. With 
this arrangement, the blow-off is prac- 
tically continuous when the boiler is in 
operation, and is made entirely auto- 
matic by thermostatic 
A in the blow-off pipe to the 


means of a 
valve 
sewer. 
Blow-Off Piping 

The piping and valve arrangements 
for the blow-off are of ,the greatest 
importance and should receive careful 
consideration, both as to design and 
installation. The method of connect- 
ing and bringing out the pipe will de- 
pend upon the of boiler and 
arrangement of ‘the setting, which will 
of course vary ‘somewhat in different 
The principle, however, is 
much the same, and a return tubular 
boiler will be used for purposes of il- 
lustration. 


type 


cases. 


The pipe should always be con- 
nected at the lowest point in the drum 
or shell so as to remove all sludge and 
mud which settles to the bottom, and 
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tion. This consists of a V-shaped 
shield of fire brick, open at the rear, 
for protecting the vertical pipe, and 
a cast-iron sleeve for the horizontal 
portion, 

A matter of great importance in the 
installation of blow-off piping is a 
proper threading at the joints, and 
many serious accidents have been due 
to neglect of this precaution. Much 
care should be given to this work, the 
threads should be full and perfect and 
have such a taper that the pipe will 
enter the fitting or valve to a sufficient 
depth to make a strong and durable 
joint. No bolted flanges should be 
located where they will be exposed to 
the fire, although a certain number 
will be found convenient outside the 
setting for use when disconnecting for 
repairs. The reinforcement,’ where 
the blow-off pipe is connected with the 
boiler, should be drilled and tapped as 
a unit with the shell, in order to give 
greater depth to the thread. 


Sediment Accumulation 


As already stated, unless the pipe 
is carefully protected and blown out 
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Fig. 6. 


is usually run approximately as shown 
in Fig. 2. 

The difficulty here is the exposure 
of the pipe to the fire, which tends to 
burn and weaken it, especially as there 
is no circulation within it to carry off 
the heat and so limit the temperature. 
This effect is added to by sediment 
settling into the pipe, which tends to 


check any slight local circulation 
which might otherwise take place. 
For this reason, the blow-off pipe 


should always be protected from the 
direct heat of the furnace, or the con- 
nections so made as to produce a cir- 
culation within it. In the case of 
boilers carrying moderate pressures at 
nominal rating, it is often sufficient to 
protect the vertical portion of the 
blow-off pipe with a cast-iron sleeve, 
of such size as to provide an inch air 
space between the two—that is, a 4-in. 
sleeve for a 2-in. pipe—and cover the 
horizontal portion with several inches 
of ashes. 

When the horizontal pipe is some 
distance from the floor, the method 
shown in Fig. 3 





gives a good protec- 





Piping Shown in Fig. 5 Combined with a Surface Blow-Off 


at frequent intervals, there is danger 
of its becoming overheated and burn- 
ing out. When sediment accumu- 
lates, it of course diminishes the 
amount of water in the pipe, or prac- 
tically excludes it in some cases, with 
the result that there is no way of 
carrying away the heat and the pipe 
becomes white hot and softens, thus 
making rupture an easy matter. 

This danger is frequently guarded 
against by the piping arrangement 
shown in Fig. 4, which sets up suffi- 
cient circulation to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of sediment or overheat- 
ing of the pipe. The vertical portion 
is also protected by a sleeve or shield, 
and the horizontal part carried out 
beneath the paving. With the ar- 
rangement shown, there should be a 
free air space around the pipe below 
the paving connecting with the ver- 
tical sleeve, so as to provide a free cir- 
culation of air around the inner pipe 
for its full length. The cool air en- 
ters from the outside, as indicated by 
the arrows, and hot air passes out 
near the boiler shell. 
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1 Be se nto 


Fig. 4. Blow-Off Pipe Provided with a 
Circulation Pipe 


A pipe may burn out under some 
conditions even if there is no sedi- 
ment present, owing to the formation 
of steam which forces the water back 
into the boiler and leaves the pipe ex- 
posed to the full heat of the fire with- 
out any means of cooling it. This 
condition may be prevented by mak 
ing a steam connection with the blow- 
off pipe, either inside or outside the 
setting, as shown in Fig. 5. This car- 
ries off the steam as fast as it is 
formed and thus prevents the water 
from being forced out of the pipe. 

When there is much sediment, the 
plan shown in Fig. 4 is preferable, 
because it not only guards against 
plugging up of the pipe, but also 
tends to prevent boiling and the for- 
mation of steam, due to the circulation 
of the water. By making a cross- 
connection or vent, as shown by the 
dotted line in Fig. 4, the advantages 
of both Figs. 4 and 5 may be ob- 
tained. 


Skimming Devices 

In case the water contains veget- 
able matter, mud, clay, ete., which 
combines with oil and floats on the 
surface of the water, a skimmer or 
necessary. The 
illustrated in Fig. 6 
combines such a device with the pip- 
ing shown in Fig. 5. The collecting 


surface blow-off is 


arrangement 
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Fig. 5. Steam Connection with Blow-Of 
Pipe for Preventing Overheating 


nozzle has considerable width so as to 
extend partly across the boiler, and 1s 
often carried on floats with a flexible 
connection, so as to be always in a 
position to catch the scum, whatever 
the elevation of the water level. The 
skimming device shown in Fig. 6 is 
intermittent in its action, being in 
operation only when the valve in the 
blow-pipe is open. 

A continuous skimmer, or surface 
blow-off, is illustrated in Fig. 7, and 
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Fig. 7. 


keeps the surface practically free 
from scum at all times. The sedi- 
ment in this case is deposited in an 
outside receiver which may be drained 
from time to time as found necessary 
by means of a hand valve. 

Valves and Fittings 

In the drawings given, only one 
blow-off valve has been shown, as the 
pipe and its protection against over- 
heating were the matters to which 
particular attention was called. The 
blow-off connection from each boiler 
should always be provided with two 
shut-off valves or cocks, or a combin- 
ation of the two. 

A common arrangement is that 
shown in Fig. 8, where a plug cock 
is placed next to the boiler with a gate 
valve outside. In other cases a spe- 
cial blow-off valve takes the place of 
the plug cock, or two blow-off valves 
may be used. Whatever the arrange- 
ment, the quickest opening valve 
should be located next to the boiler; 
that is, if a plug cock or quarter turn 
valve is employed, it should be placed 
inside the gate valve. 

In operation, the inner valve should 
always be opened first and closed last, 
as_in this way it is manipulated under 





Fig. 8. Arrangement of Blow-Off Valves 
and Cocks 


an equalized pressure, thus preventing 
an excessively high velocity of flow 
through it, which tends to score the 
seat and disc and produce leakage 
after a short time. By managing in 
this way, practically all of the wear 
is thrown upon the outer valve, which 
is easily repaired or replaced, while 
one tight valve is always available. 
The same method of operation ap- 
plies when two blow-off valves are 
used instead of a gate valve and cock. 
After the inner valve is opened, the 
outer one should be manipulated very 
slowly to prevent any sudden shock 








Continuous Skimmer with Outside Collecting Tank 


which might produce a heavy strain 
on the blow-off piping. It is for this 
reason that the cock or quick-opening 
valve should be placed on the inside, 
and the slow-opening gate valve on 
the outside. The practice which some 
firemen have of opening the blow-off 





from the boiler before operation is 
attempted. 


Device for Avoiding Shock 


An arrangement, which has recently 
been patented, for avoiding possible 
shock in blowing off and _ relieving 
on the valves is illustrated in 
Fig. 9. Starting with the small outside 
tank empty, and valves 4, B, C, and 
D closed, the steam valve A is slowly 
opened and boiler pressure put on the 
tank. The pressure being equalized, 
blow-off valve B is opened and the 
sediment and sludge drained into the 
tank under a head, due simply to the 
higher elevation of the 
therefore without shock or scoring of 
the valve. 


wear 


boiler, and 
Valves B and A are now 
after the water in the 
and D are opened, 


and, 
tank has cooled, C 


closed; 


and the contents is allowed to drain 
into the sewer. 

In all cases, the blow-off should be 
opened after the boilers have been 
standing for some time, preferably in 
the morning before the fires have been 
touched, or after the noon hour if they 
must be blown down more than once a 


cock with a yank and closing it with day. As soon as the fires are bright- 
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Fig. 9. Device for Blowing Down Boiler without Shock 


another is very dangerous, for sud- 
den strains on the boiler and piping 
are much more destructive than those 
which are brought about gradually. 
An enormous blow can be struck by 
suddenly stopping a slug of water 
which is in rapid motion. Neglecting 
the friction of the pipe, and assum- 
ing that the cock could be closed in- 
stantly, the force of the blow pro- 
duced on the pipe and fittings would 
be equal to about 20 times the boiler 
pressure, or 150 x 20 = 3,000 lbs. for 
a boiler carrying 150 lbs. absolute, or 
135 lbs. gauge. The first force of the 
blow would be felt at the fitting 4 in 
Fig. 2, and the secondary blow at the 
valve B. As this force and its cause 
are entirely hidden from view, like 
that of a heavily charged electric wire, 
it is difficult for the attendant to ap- 
preciate that it is actually there. 
“By using a plugged tee instead of 
an elbow, as in Fig. 8, it is possible to 
remove the plug and detect leaks in 
either valve. It is also possible to in- 
sert a rod for the removal of scale in 
case the pipe should become plugged, 
the pressure of course being removed 


ened, there will be a sufficient circu- 
lation of the water set up to pick up 
a portion of the sediment and carry 
it about so that the amount blown out 
Flushing out the 
pipe is a part of the process of blow- 
ing down, and this can only be done 


will be much less. 


by opening the valves wide for a few 
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Fig. 11. Method of Cooling the Blow-Off Water with a Spray 
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seconds arid allowing a solid strear 
of water to pass through. 

li the blow-off pipe can discharge 
into an open trench, or is piped to a 
river or pond, no cooling equipment 
is required. When the water must be 
turned into a public sewer or other 
drain of tile construction, it must first 
be cooled to a somewhat lower temper- 
ature. This is usually accomplished 
by passing the water through a ceol- 
ing or blow-off tank of the general 
form shown in Fig. 10. Those of 
sufficient size for textile mills are usu- 
ally constructed of boiler plate, and 









































Fig. 10. Typical Blow-Off Tank and 


Connections 


made strong enough to carry the full 
boiler pressure with a moderate fac- 
tor of safety. Although vented to the 
atmosphere, there is a possibility of 
either this or the outlet becoming 
clogged, so that a pressure approach- 
ing that of the boilers may be thrown 
on the tank momentarily. 

Ordinarily, the tank stands full of 
cold water up to the level of the out- 
let, the hot water from the boiler en- 
ters at the top and a like amount of 
cooler water is forced out from the 
bottom, as indicated by the arrows. 

For ordinary conditions, the shell is 
made of %-in. stock with %-in. dished 
heads. With a 2-in. inlet, the outlet 
should be at least a 3-in., and with a 
2'2-in. inlet the outlet should be a 4-in. 
The vent is commonly made about. an 
average of the inlet and outlet, al- 
though it is frequently given the same 
size as the latter. 

Another arrangement is to discharge 
the hot water into a tank where it 
meets a spray of cold water under a 
pressure of about 25 lbs. per square 
inch. Such an equipment is shown 


diagrammatically in Fig. 11. 
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ACH year the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition i 


grows in impor- 
tance and in interest. That 
this progress will not be 


checked this year is indicated by ad- 
vance reports of the exposition to be 
held in the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum next week, from Monday to 
Friday inclusive. In number of ex- 
hibits, variety of products, and extent 
to which new developments will be 
shown, this year’s exhibition prom- 
ises to set a record. 

Opening officially at 2 p. m. Mon- 
day, the show will continue each day 
from 10 a. m. until 10 p. m., with the 
exception of Friday when the doors 
will at p. m. During the 
period of the exhibition a continuous 
free automobile service will be main- 
tained between 34th and Walnut 
Streets and the Commercial Museum. 


close 5 


Plans for Convention 


As usual the annual convention of 
the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers will be 
held during the week. Set for Wed- 
nesday, April 6 at It a. m., in the 
Commercial Museum, this meeting will 
be a brief one. The program will in 
clude the president’s address, by D. L. 
Galbraith, of American Textiles, Inc., 
Bay City, Mich., report of the chair 
man of the Legal Committee, by J. 
Ogden Wells, of Cooper, Wells & Co., 
St. Joseph, Mich. ; report of the chair 
man of the Research Committee, by 
George F. Dickson, of the Minne 
apolis (Minn.) Knitting Works; and 
report of the treasurer, by Ernest 
Blood, of the True Shape Hosiery 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Following the presentation of these 
reports the nominating committee will 
submit 
officers will be elected, 



























































































































































its slate and the association’s 
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NFORMATION regarding the dif- 
ferent to seen at the 
Knitting Arts Exhibition next week, 
including location and products to be 
shown, is given below: 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa., 
and Philadelphia. Booths 197, 198, 199, 
216, 217, 218. Mercerized yarns. 

Adelphia Machinery Co., Philadelphia. 
Booth 294. All kinds of used equip- 
ment for the knitting trade. Chas. B. 
Dahms in charge 

Jacob K. Altemus, Philadelphia. 
Booths 95, 96, 97. Displayed in opera- 
tion many new ideas and improvements 
on their winding machines; also latest 
models of their back winders. 
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American Aniline & Extract Co., 
Philadelphia. Booth 71. Dyestuffs and 
chemicals. Showing their new Ortho- 


























cen, a new coal tar wet out and pentra- 
ting agent; also their Stripper X, a new 
stripping agent. 
American Cellulose 
(66) 
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and Tenor—Novel Change in Year Book 


Knoxville (Tenn.) Knitting Mills Co. 
is chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee. 


Association Luncheon 

Following the convention, the an- 
nual luncheon of the association will 
be held Wednesday, at 1 p. m., also at 
the Commercial Museum. The event 
will be unmarred by speeches and 
will be noteworthy for two entertain- 
ment features, namely, music by the 
Ipana Troubadours, famous radio 
broadcasting orchestra, and a_ pro- 
gram of songs by Horace A. Ruwe, 
well known American tenor. 


A Novel Year Book 

A revolutionary step taken by the 
association this year was the effecting 
of a radical change in the “Program 
and Year Book,” always published in 
connection with the exhibition and 
convention. Entitled the ‘Research 
and Year Book,” this year’s edition 
utilizes the space previously occupied 
by photographs of the officers and di- 
rector, to present a large number of 
questions and answers, reflecting the 
service rendered members by the re- 
search laboratory of the association. 
These are classified under the head- 
ings “Silk,” “Silk and = Rayon,” 
“Rayon,” “Cotton and Mercerized,” 
and “Underwear, Outerwear, Etc.” In 
addition, the book contains a number 


of photographs showing the equip- 
ment facilities at the Bureau of 
Standards, available to the research 


department of the association. 

The inclusion of such a_ liberal 
amount of text-matter of this nature 
is regarded as an important step as 
it not only helps to inform members 


of the service possibilities of the 
laboratory department, but presents a 
great deal of interesting material 


which should prove of practical value. 


Key to Knitting Exhibits 


Mfg. Co., Ltd., New York. 


Booths 283, 


284. Celanese brand vyarns_ and 
fabrics. Special attention called to use 
of Celanese in colored heels for full- 


fashioned hosiery. Expert from plant to 
be in attendance to answer inquiries. 

American Fabrics Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Booth 104, Laces and trimmings. 
Woven labels and hangers are a recently 
added line of manufacture for this com- 
pany and are displayed at the booth. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., 
Cincinnati, O. Booths 81, 84, 99 and 102 
Extractors and hosiery dyeing machines. 
Five rotary dyeing machines, ex- 
tractor and one underdriven extractor to 
be shown. 

American Safety Table Co., Read- 
ing Pa. Booths 234, 235, 236, 259, 261. 
Safety tables. American Safety group 
drive tables and American Individual 
Electric drive on display. Exhibits 
jointly with Union Special Machine Co., 
Chicago. 

American Thread Co., 


one 


New York. 


Booth 166. Cotton and mercerized thread 
for all purposes displayed. 


American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mt. Holly, N. C. Booth 367. Combed 


and mercerized yarns. 
Joseph Amon, Rahway, N. J. Booth 


272. Metal moistening boxes for full- 
fashioned hosiery; emulsion troughs. 
Full line of Monel metal boxes and 


troughs shown. 


Bachmann Bros., Inc., Philadelphia. 
Booth 343. Conditioning apparatus for 
knitting yarns. 

Bahnson Co., New York. Booth 129. 
Two Bahnson humidifiers equipped with 
4% H. P. motors. Each humidifier is 
equipped with an automatic humidity con- 
trol easily regulated. 

Bay State Thread Co., Springfield, 
Mass. Booth 293. Cotton threads. Dis- 
play shows full line of threads with high 
grade dyeing and bleaching. 


Belmont Processing Co., Belmont, 
N. C. Booth 70.  Mercerized yarns. 
Space to be used for reception of 
visitors. 


Berks Engineering Co., Reading, Pa. 
30oths 219, 220. Four of their paddle 
wheel dyeing machines with improved 
attachments in a working exhibit. Ma- 
chines vary in size from 100 lb. down to 
5 lb., all being Monel metal. 

Bick Dyeing Co., Inc., Reading, Pa. 
Booth 14. Dyed yarns and_ hosiery. 
Showing an attractive display of dyed 
hosiery. 


Boger & Crawford, Philadelphia. 
sooth 191. Mercerized, dyed, bleached 
cotton yarns. Space to be devoted to 


reception of visitors. 

S. Bolder & Co, Philadelphia. 
Booth 138. Sewing machines. Booth 
shows several of their latest machines in 
operation. 


Bradley Washfountain Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Booth 126. A 54-foot con- 
trolled white Marmorite Bradley wash- 
fountain with liquid soap dispenser, 
featuring the new foot control feature 
for the water supply. 

H. Brinton’ Co.,, Philadelphia. 
Booths 356, 357, 358 and 359. Knitting 
machines, displaying in operation.a num- 
ber of their latest model machines, dem- 
onstrating the character of work possible 
in many lines of hosiery and underwear. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Klauder Weldon Division, Philadel- 
phia and Bethayres, Pa. Booths 308, 
309, 310, 345, 346 and 347. Hosiery dye- 
ing machines. Showing several rotary 
hosiery machines of the latest design and 
various sizes in operation, with their 
new design paddle wheels a feature. 

Cameron & Pfingst, Philadelphia. 
Booths 109, 110, 111. All kinds of yarns. 
Mercerized, combed, carded, merino, silk 
and combination yarns shown. 

Cannon Mills, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Booths 107, 108. Cotton yarns, carded 
and combed. Space to be used for re- 
ception of customers and visitors. 

Carolina Power & Light Co., In- 
dustrial bureau, Raleigh, N. C. Booths 
61, 62 and 63. Exhibit shows scenic dis- 
plays, photographs, literature and other 
publicity material. Idea of this booth is 





~ Plans for Hosiery Exhibition and Convention 


Annual Show at Philadelphia Commercial Museum Next Week Promises to Set New Level—Convention of Association 
on Wednesday to be Brief—Luncheon on Same Day to be Featured by Famous Radio Orchestra 


to feature advantages which North and 
South Carolina offer for industries. 

A. B. Carter, Gasonia, N. C. Booth 
327. Boyce hand knotter. 

Van Court Carwithen, Philadelphia. 
300th 230. Cotton Yarns. This booth 
to be used for reception of visiting manu- 
facturers. Samples of the various yarns 
of this house are on display, with fabrics 
made from same. 

Catlin & Co. Inc., Philadelphia 
Booth 306. Cotton Yarns. Space used 
to greet customers and friends; also 
showing samples of yarns of this concern. 

Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Booths 48, 49. Work lights. 
Showing work lights for knitting mill 
illumination, featuring an automatic 
Baloptican showing slides of knitting mill 
installations, also operating demonstration 
of work lights in various knitting mills 
in this country. 

Crawford Mfg. Co., New Brunswick, 
N. J. Booths, 285, 286. Showing various 
types of Crawford Mechanical Stop mo- 
tions. Feature is their new B control, 
specially adapted for knitting machines 
knitting rayon cloth. Also showing 
special stripping attachment for machines 
making bathing-suits; other new devices 
for these machines also on exhibition. 

Albert Ivins Croll, Philadelphia. 
Booth 46. Cotton and rayon yarns 
Cases show rayon colors in twists and 
combinations; also colored cotton yarns 
and heathers. 

Estate of Chas. Cooper, Bennington, 
Vt. Booth 292. Spring and latch needles 
and spring needle rib body and cuff ma- 
chines. Showing products knitted with 
their equipment. 

J. D. Cunningham, Philadelphia. 
Booth 12. Cotton yarns. 

Daly Rayon Service, New York 
Booth 264. Rayon yarns. Showing com- 
plete line of their rayon and converted 
yarns. 

Dalton Hosiery Mills, Dalton, Ga. 
Booth 44. Williams patented toe, No 
1,621,343. This patented toe which 
eliminates dog ears by the insertion of a 
segment of fabric in the sole is on ex- 
hibition at this booth. 

Paul Dietz, Philadelphia. Booth 117 
Presto label printer for hosiery and un 
derwear; Presto box printer; Presto 
Combination for labels and boxes ; electric 
driven Presto for labels, featuring their 
safety electric power drive. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Booths, 109, 110 and 111. Mer- 
cerized yarns. Various representatives 
of this concern are at booth to be of 
service to customers and visitors. 

Dubied Machinery Co., New York 
Booth 135. Knitting machines. Display 
of full line of products of latest types 
of their flat knitting machines, especially 
latest fancy novelty fabrics of foreign 
design and manufacture. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. Booths 162, 163, 176 
and 177. Dyestuffs. Complete line ot 
dyestuffs for coloring all kinds of goods 
shown at this space, with special attention 
invited to dyeings and formulas for the 
popular shades on silk and cotton hosi- 
ery; also dyeings of the individual colors 
used. 
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Eastern Stelos Co. Philadelphia. 
Stelos process for mending runs in hosi- 
ery. Demonstration to show the Stelos 
process Of repairing silk hosiery by 
means of the Stelos needle. 

Eastman Machine Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Booth 139. Electric cloth cutting mach- 
ines. Showing Eastman cloth cutting, 
drilling machines, thread markers and 
Patrick steam irons. Latest models of 
these machines shown in operation, feat- 
uring their new automatic presser foot 
and new type switch and more powerful 
motor. 


J. Eavenson & Sons, Inc., Camden, 
N. J. Booth 127. A full line of Jesco 
brand textile soaps on display. The 
company also extends to all manufactur- 
ers and others interested an invitation to 
visit their plant in Camden, just across 
the river from Philadelphia, it being one 
of the most modernly equipped plants of 
its kind in the country. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., Elmira, 
N. Y. Booth 319. Random dyeing ma- 
chines and automatic yarn cleaning de- 
vice. Showing for first time their new 
Random dyeing machine which will dye 
one or more different colors in a cone or 
tube of yarn. Yarn cleaning device 
also shown removing dirt and _ other 
imperfections from yarn. 


Ewing-Thomas Converting Co., 
Chester, Pa. Booths 190 and 225. Tram 
silk, rayon and mercerized yarns. Space 
used for reception of visitors. 


W. F. Fancourt & Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia. Booth 11. Soaps, softeners, 
oils and other specialties for dyeing, 
scouring, bleaching and finishing. ‘‘Sol- 
ventene,”’ a product for degumming and 
scouring silk, rayon aand combination 
fabrics will be exhibited. It suspends 
and keeps in suspension various oils used 
in conditioning. Used for degumming 
silk chiffon hosiery. 

Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia. 
Booths 112, 113, 114, 149, 150 and 151. 
Knitting machines. Working display of 
their various ribbers and other machines, 
including their braiders, Thomas creaser, 
Helzen lubricator, cone holder attach- 
ment, Steere cuff turner, super cone 
thread guide, top cutter and Stadjust 
brake. Showing for first time their 
multidesign ribber which can _ produce 
patterns without limit in true ribbed tops; 
on it it is possible to produce 90 colors 
in vertical pattern. Also featuring their 
Rhode Island braider with latest improve- 
ments. Also showing for first time their 
new Thomas creaser multiple die 
machine. 

Finnell System, Inc., Hannibal, Mo. 
Booth 165. Electric floor scrubbing ma- 
chines. Showing electric floor  scrub- 
bing and waxing and polishing machines ; 
mop trucks, water absorbers and mopping 
machines. A new model mop truck, 60 
gal. capacity with new features will be 
on display. 

Fitchburg Yarn Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Booth 77. “Sase,” the new artificial 
spun silk. A complete line of this new 
textile fiber on exhibit with representa- 
ives present to explain advantages to 
manutacturers. 

S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. Booth 336. Worsted knitting 
Var! 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Boot 231. Wyandotte textile alkalies. 
Complete line of their textile alkalies on 
with representatives in attend- 
to explain economies to visitors. 
_ Forrest Bros. and Forrest Merceriz- 
Ing Co., Philadelphia. Booth 280. Cot- 
‘on and mercerized yarns. Featuring 
Single plaiting yarns for knitting. Space 
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also to be used as a reception space for 
customers and friends. 

Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass. 
Booths 120 and 143. Cone winding ma- 
chines. Model 101 high speed cone 
winder and model 75 Precise wind cone 
winder on display. Model 75 cone winder 
has features that will be of special in- 
terest to knitters using silk and rayon 
and also to manufacturers and dealers in 
these yarns. 


Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 
Booths 155 and 156. “Franklin” latch 
needles, sinkers, guides, transfer points, 
jacks, etc. Display of their various lines 
with space also used for reception room. 

Franklin Process Co., 
Philadelphia, and Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Booth 307. Exhibit samples of dyed 
mercerized hosiery yarns and also sam- 
ples of hosiery made from yarns dyed by 
their processes. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. Booths 277-298. Motors, starters 
and lamps. Display of G. E. motors and 
control; Edison lamps and pictures show- 
ing application of their various products 
to textile industry, a number of their 
representatives being in attendance to 
supply information. 


Providence, 
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| TEXTILE WORLD’S BOOTH 
TEXTILE WORLD will maintain 
| headquarters at Booths 228, 229, 
| 266, and 267 at the Knitting Arts 
| Exhibition, to be held at the Phila- 
| delphia Commercial Museum 
| Monday to Friday of next week. 
A cordial invitation is extended 
to all who attend the exhibition, 
to visit our booth, inspect the tech- 
nical books and directories on 
display there, and call on our rep- 
resentatives for any information or 
service they can render. 
Call at our booth for free “Guide 
to Exhibits” especially prepared by 
TEXTILE WORLD for the con- 


venience of visitors to the show. 


Phila- 
Booth 13. Hosiery dyeing ma- 
chines. Display their latest model hosiery 
dyeing machine with representative pres- 
ent to aid manufacturers and supply in- 
formation on their various machines. 


Giles Dyeing Machine Co., 
delphia. 


Pyam L. Gilkey, Philadelphia. Booth 
279. Cotton Yarn. Space devoted to 
use as reception room to entertain visit- 
ing manufacturers. 
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Grand Rapids Textile Machinery Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Booth 291. Knit 
goods finishing equipment. Display latest 
model of their machine incorporating fea- 
tures brought out during the last year, 
with representative present to explain 
their advantages to manufacturers. 

Granite State Needle Co., Laconia, 
N. H. Booth 209. Latch needles and 
sinkers. Display a complete line of their 
needles and sinkers and use space as a 
reception room for visitors. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co., New 
York. Booths 203 and 204. Knitting 
machines. Show Conti-Record loopers in 
operation; new model 1927 Record 
seamer for full-fashioned hosiery will 
also be displayed. Also various attach- 
ments for Hilscher full-fashioned ma- 
chines. Particulars of new type Hilscher 
Tandem full-fashioned hosiery machine 
given. 

Hampton Co., Easthampton, Mass. 
Booth 221. Mercerized yarns. Space 
used to display samples of their various 
yarns and also used as reception room 
with a number of representatives present 
to supply information. 

Harding, Tilton & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Booths 115 and 116. Cotton yarn. This 
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space to be used for the convenience of 
customers and friends also showing sam- 
ples of their various yarns. 

C. E. Hardenbrook Co., Philadel- 


phia. Booth 342. Acme staple machine 
for attaching labels to knit goods. 


Oscar Heineman Corp., Chicago, 
Ill. Booths 298 and 299. Raw and 
thrown silk. Space used as a meeting 


place for customers and friends and also 
to display samples of this concern’s 
products. 


Hellwig Silk Dyeing Co., Phila- 
delphia and Wissinoming. 300th 103. 
Skein and piece silk weighting and dye- 
ing. Indanthrene and resist dyes on silk 
Samples showing various classes of rayon 
dyeing. Will feature dip dyed duo-tone 
hosiery and finest gauge ingrain chiffon 
hosiery. 

Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Booths 360, 361, 362, 363, 364 and 365. 
Knitting machines. Display in operation 
nine of their latest type machines pro- 
ducing hosiery with horizontal and ver- 
tical stripes, diagonal stripes, diagonal 
with either vertical or horizontal or both, 
pointed heel, split foot, pointed heel and 
split foot with future seam and _ plaited 
high splice. Shows wide field for smart 
and fashionable designs whether in plain 
or fancy hosiery. 


John W. Hepworth & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia. Booth 210. Loopers and 
cutters. Show C R D loopers with cut- 
ters in operation. 


Louis Hirsch, Inc., 
N. J., and New York. Booths 339 and 
340. Knitting machinery. Importers of 
Karl Lieberknecht full-fashioned hosiery 
machines, rib-top machines, full-fash- 
ioned necktie machines, crochet. Show 
latest improvements on their complete 
line of knitting machines. 


Alfred Hofmann, Inc., West 
York, N. J. Booths 87 and 88. Full- 
fashioned knitting machines. Showing 
samples of full-fashioned hosiery made 
on Schubert & Salzer machines, including 
the 57 gauge machine. They display the 
finest full-fashioned silk stockings made 
anywhere in the world, 57 gauge, by 
courtesy of Propper Silk Hosiery Co. 


Hyde-Rakestraw Co., Philadelphia. 
Booth 154. Cotton yarns. Space used as 
a reception room for manufacturers and 
visitors. Feature their novelty yarn in 
mock twist and solid colors for knitting. 


Weehawken, 


New 


Industrial Fibre Co., New York 
Booths 195 and 196. Rayon yarn in skein 
and converted form as well as finshed 


garments and fabrics. A technical ex- 
pert will render service in connection 
with technical rayon problems. 


International Nickel Co., Inc., New 
York. Booths 79 and 80. Monel metal in 
its commercial forms such as used in the 
manufacturing of textile and dyeing 
equipment. Show Monel metal framed 
panels showing this metal in its various 
mill forms such as sheets, rods, tubing, 
forgings and castings; also specimens in 
fabricated form; show photographs of 
installations of Monel metal dyeing equip- 
ment in many textile mills. 


Jacquard Knitting Machine Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia. Booths 237, 238, 239, 256, 
257 and 258. Circular Jacquard knitting 
machines. Exhibitors of several machines 
in operation knitting latest patterns in 
jacquard effects. Also show a complete 
line of products made on their machines 
possessing the latest style effects. 


E. W. S. Jasper, New York. Booth 
233. Latch and spring needles. Display 
of complete line of latch and_ spring 
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needles as made by Ernest Beckert, 
Chemnitz, Germany and Theodor Groz 
& Soehne, Ebingen, Wurtt. 

R. C. Jefferson Co., Philadelphia. 
Booths 161 and 178. Show extractor 
motor driven manufactured by American 
Tool & Machine Co., model dyeing and 
bleaching machines manufactured by 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co., and model 
kier manufactured by Jefferson-Weedon 
Co. Special attention is invited to new 
style safety guard on the extractor. Also 
represents C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., 
E. V. Bates Machine Co., and Garfield 
Machine Works. 

Johnston Mills Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Booth 194. Mercerized and natural cot- 
ton yarns. Space used as a reception 
room for visiting manufacturers. 

Kali Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. Booths 
145 and 146. Hydroxy specialties, such 
as rayon coils for all rayon purposes; for 
winding, boiling-off and in the dye bath. 
Hydroxy sulphonated oils, soluble oils, 
Hydroxy boil-off oils for pure silk, Kali- 
zine, for finishing hosiery, Kalite and 
various softeners and finishing products. 
Kalite is a new product which produces 
a softer peroxide bleach. 

Karle Lithographic Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. Booth 213. An attractive display 
of advertising booklets and folders, bands 
and labels, box tops, box wrapper, gum- 
med labels and seals, hosiery bands and 
labels, underwear bands, etc. 


Kaumagraph_  Co., New York. 
3ooths 124 and 125. Exhibit features 
Kaumagraph dry transfers for trade 


marking and identifying textiles; litho- 
graphy of fined grades for hosiery and 
underwear manufacturers; transferring 
irons, transfer solvent and several new 
methods of decorating fabrics in the 
piece. Multi-color and kaumokrone 
transfers also shown with new dye trans- 
fer which is proving beneficial to textile 
trade. 

“P. C. Klingler, Riverside, N. J. 
Booth 183. Display of the P. C. 
Klingler “Little Silent Watchman Stop 
Motion” for Scott & Williams and Ban- 
ner machines, showing operation of this 
attachment on a Scott & Williams model 
K machine. New improvement shows 
how Stop Motion will stop the machine 
when the plaiting yarn breaks thereby 
saving manufacturers much expense and 
annoyance. 

Laconia Needle Co., Laconia, N. H. 
Booth 130. Line of latch needles for var- 
ious requirements. 

W. T. Lane & Brothers, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. Booth 175. Exhibit their 
line of Patent steel frame canvas baskets, 
shipping hampers, trucks, etc. 

Percy A. Legge, Philadelphia. Booth 
137. Woolen, worsted and merino yarns 
for all knitting purposes. 

John Leitenberger, Norristown, Pa. 
Space 56-A. Show four sizes of under- 
wear shears operated by pedal. 

Oswald Lever Co., Philadelphia. 
Booths 173, 174. Show in operation three 
types of winders, including their new 
No. 20; also No. 30 for bottle bobbins 
for hosiery, and No. 40 for shuttle bob- 
bins. 


Liberman Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
Booths 275, 276. Showing the Universal 
Length Regulator and Universal Safety 
Stop, both in operation on skeleton full 
fashioned hosiery knitting frame. 

Liberty Coppersmithing Co., Phila- 
delphia. Booths 67 and 68. Monel metal 
dyehouse equipment, including hosiery 
dyeing machine, piece goods, skein dye, 
etc. Linings for round back tanks and 
piece goods sample dyeing machine. 

David Lupton’s Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia. Booth 136. Reception space, 





showing catalogs of their line of steel 
equipment for hosiery mills in various 
work tables, hosiery trucks, etc. 

Malina Co., New York City. 
281-282. Complete line of rayon yarns 
featuring the “Malina Grooved Cone” 
for knitting. 

Markem Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 
Booths 320-321-322. Exhibit marking 
machines for labels, etc. and marking 
compounds. 


Mason & Simmington, Philadelphia. 
300th 222. Samples of cotton yarns for 
knitting. 

C. R. McGinnes, Reading. Pa. Booth 
224. Combed cotton, silk and combina- 
tion yarns, etc. 

Merion Worsted Mills, West Con- 
shohocken, Pa. Booth 302. French spun 
yarns, in worsted, merino and specialties 
for knitting. 

Merrow Machine Co., The, Hartford, 
Conn. (Merrow Sales Corp.) Booths 
119-144. Showing latest models Merrow 
high speed overseam and shellstitch ma- 
chine, new machines especially adapted 
for rayon material. 

Clarence L. Meyers, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. Booth 148. Cotton yarns, mer- 
cerized, natural and dyed, fancy twists, 
and merino yarns with hosiery made from 
these products. 


Jas. E. Mitchell Co., 
300th 262. Reception space for visitors 
with opportunity for cotton yarn dis- 
cussions. 

Morris & Co., Groveville, N. J. Booth 
147. Show Morris duck baskets and 
other equipment for knitting mills, in 
shipping hampers, trucks, etc. 

L. P. Muller & Co., Philadelphia. 
300th 242. An exhibit of various cotton 
knitting yarns offered the trade. 


L. H. Myers, Philadelphia. Booth 
50. Pigeon compensating tension de- 
vices for knitting machines, coneing ma- 
chine, porcelain guides, adjustable gate 
tension for worsted cop winding. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
Inc., New York City. Booths 64-65-66. 
Displaying mill dyed knitting yarns and 
various knitted fabrics, dyed with Na- 
tional dyes. Technical representatives 
will be in attendance for consultation. 

National Bundle Tyer Co., Blissfield, 
Mich. Booth 223. Show in operation 
Saxbayer Tying machines, for handling 
bundles and packages of all sizes. 

National Marking Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Booth 268. In conjunc- 
tion with Rose Patch & Label Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Operating No. 8 
National Power Marking machine for 
identifying purposes; No. 3 Rose Label 
Sewing machine with display of engraved 
cut and folded labels; colored cotton re- 
inforcement patches and engraved labels 
in tubes for use on knit goods. 


National Yarn & Processing Co., 
Rossville, Ga. Booth 300. Displaying 
mercerized, natural, gassed, bleached and 
dyed yarns. 


Booths 


Philadelphia. 


iNeversink Dyeing Co., Reading, Pa. 


In conjunction with Penna. Dye & 
Bleach Works. Booth 305. Display- 
ing exhibit of cross-dye effects, vari- 


shade dyeing on hosiery, also redyeing 
and finishing hosiery. 

Northern Silk Dye Works, Inc., 
Philadelphia. Booth 118. Displaying 
sun and tub-fast colors and resist black, 
etc. on various textile fabrics. 


Nyanza Mills, Woonsocket, R. I. 
300th 311. Samples shown of merino, 
cotton and fancy yarns for knitting, etc. 

Oakite Products, Inc.. New York 
City. Booth 60. Samples of materials 
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wet finished with Oakite, including silk 
cotton, wool and various rayon mixture 
Field service men also in attendance f{, 
consultation. 

Oberly & Newell, New York Cit) 
Booth 193. Displaying samples of h 
siery, and underwear box wraps, bands 
and other printed forms for knit good 

Palm Olive Co., Chicago, Ill. Boo 
296. Textile soaps. 

Paramount Textile Machinery Co., 
Chicago. Booths 121 to 123 and 140 ¢ 
142. Showing Paramount forms with al! 
metal tables and angle basis for drying 
hosiery; Paramount Looper attachments 
and inspection machines. Feature ho- 
siery forms heated by hot water for dry- 
ing at predetermined temperatures silk 
and chiffon hosiery. 


Patent Button Co. Waterbury, 
Conn. Booth 74. A complete line of 
buttons for sweaters and underwear. 


Payson Yarn Co., Inc., New York 
City. Booth 164. Display of converted 
rayon yarn on cones, tubes, skeins for 
knitting mills, natural, bleached and dyed. 

Peerless Machine Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia. Booth 57. A new machine in 
Peerless Flat Seamer in operation on 
full-fashioned hosiery for flat narrow 
seam. 

The Permutit Co., New York City. 
Booth 317. Water softening equipment. 
A model of water softening and filtering 
equipment used in industrial plants made 
to exact scale and detail, showing opera- 
tion for proper water supply. Also 
Renarex instruments for recording CO:. 

Albert J. Pfeiffer, Inc., New York 
City. Booths 243-244. Yarns. Display 
of pure silk and mixed yarns used in 
knitting. 

George B. Pfingst, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Booth 184. Yarns. Comprehensive dis- 
play of Japan silk, rayon, and various 
combination yarns; also new _ process 
rayon yarns. 

The Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Co., Philadelphia. Booths 159-160 and 
179-180. Drying equipment. Showing 
in operation an automatic hosiery dryer 
for all types of hosiery; also latest im- 
proved “Hurricane” Electric hosiery dry- 
ing forms with adjustable toe feature. 

Philadelphia Metal Drying Form Co., 
Philadelphia. Booths 240-241 and 254- 
255. Hosiery drying forms. Showing 
in operation complete line of adjustable 
and single metal drying forms, including 
special form designed expressly for full- 
fashioned hosiery. 

Max Pollack & Co., Inc., New York 
City. Booth 133. Sewing threads. A 
display of Knight Brand thread in all 
colors for the knitting trades, especially 
for Flatlock work. 

T. J. Porter & Sons, Philadelphia. 
Booths 207-208. Yarns. Complete dis- 
play of fine yarns, imported and do- 
mestic, in mercerized, worsted, mohair, 
alpaca, camel hair, linen, etc. 

Proctor & Gamble Distributing Co., 
Cincinnati, O. Booth 299. Soaps. Ex- 
hibit of soap products specially prepared 
for textile mill use, etc. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. Booths 152-153 and 186-1/. 
Drying equipment. A working demon- 
stration of Model “D” Proctor Auto- 
matic hosiery boarding, drying and strip- 
ping machine with improved features 

Quaker Oil Products Corp., Consho- 
hocken, Pa. Booth 134. Oil products 
for textile use. 

Quaker City Felt & Supply Co. 
Philadelphia. Booth 314. Felt products. 
Display of felt strips, washers, covers 
for wooden cones and bobbins. 

Reece Button Hole Machine Co. 
Boston, Mass. Booths 251-252. Show 
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ing five types of machines making button 
holes in all knitted fabrics. Two new 
machines, one making imitation hand- 
made button holes at high speed; also 
Straight Hole Lock Stitch machine mak- 
ing button holes at high speed, which will 
not unravel. 


Randomtex Dyeing Machine Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y. Booth 304. Random 
dyeing machine for yarn on the cone. 


Rose Mills, Inc., Philadelphia. Booth 
313. Yarns. Samples of thrown silk, 
novelty yarns for knitting embroidery 
and other’ trades. 

The Rose Patch & Label Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Booth 268. In conjunc- 
tion with National Marking Machine Co. 
Displaying various engraved cut and 
folded labels, with tubes of different col- 
ored cotton reinforcement patched with a 
No. 3 Rose Label Sewing Machine in 
demonstration. 


San-Knit-Ary Textile Mills, Phila- 
delphia. Booth 12-A. Showing their line 
of knitted net bags for hosiery dyeing 
and bleaching. 

E. M. Schenke, Research Associate, 
National Association of Hosiery & 
Underwear Mfrs., Washington, D. C. 
Booths 18 to 23. Thirty-three panels 
showing research problems solved for 
member manufacturers in complete de- 
tail. Also standardization studies in solv- 
ing mill problems. 

E. J. Schoettle, Philadelphia. Booth 
185. Paper boxes. Exhibiting set-up 
paper boxes and containers used in knit- 
ting trades, showing various effects. 

Scholler Brothers, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Booths 105-106. A complete line of 
soaps, oils, softeners and other textile 
specialties, used in finishing all kinds of 
knit goods. 

Schuylkill Chemical Co., Phila- 
delphia. Booth 344. A line of peroxide 
products for bleaching knit goods, etc. 

Harry Schwartz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Booth 15. A display showing rayon 
yarns with indanthrene dye and others 
used in knit goods, etc. 

Scott & Williams, Inc., New York. 
Booths 366 to 371. Knitting machinery, 
showing Model K_ in various sizes 
equipped with various attachments; also 
Model K with attachment for making 
fancy vertical and horizontal stripes. 
Also Model HH, including a new ma- 
chine 4 inches in diameter, 84 needle, 12 
gauge. They show for the first time a 
new spiral floating striping machine, and 
a new balbriggan rayon and silk machine 
of very fine gauge. 

Scranton Silk Machine Co., Scranton, 
Pa. Booth 301. Silk throwing ma- 
chines. Demonstrating their Duplex ma- 
chine for combination doubling and 
twisting in one operation, with positive 
knock-off mechanism and control of uni- 
form twist. 

Seaboard Lithographing Co., New 
York City. Booth 10. Showing an ex- 
tensive line of hosiery and underwear 
packings in box wraps, bands, labels, 
etc., with show cards. 

Simons Paint Spray Brush Co., Day- 
ton, O. Booth 8. Exhibiting this equip- 
ment for mechanical spraying of paints 
of all kinds, together with a complete 
line including air pressure regulator valve 
and portable air compressor operated by 
's H.P. motor from ordinary lamp 
socket. The gun is a universal product, 
easily adapted for painting interior walls 
or exterior surfaces. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co., New 
York City. Booths 167 to 172. Show 
i operation latest developments in their 
high speed stitching equipment used in 
rayon and knit goods. All of these ma- 
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chines are mounted on Singer power 
tables, driven by individual drive—the 
Singer Electric Transmitter. Various 
new features will be shown, especially 
designed for knitting mills. 

Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia. 
Booths 4 to 9. Dyeing machinery. Lat- 
est improved features in the well-known 
line of equipment offered by this com- 
pany are on exhibition. Various types 
of dyeing machinery shown, including 
the rotary and paddle machines with vari- 
ous features. 

Southern Textile Machinery Co., 
Paducah, Ky. Booths 287-288. Loopers. 
Various models of the Sotco Steady Dial 
Looping machine and the Wright Steady 
Dial Looping machine shown in opera- 
tion in sizes ranging from six point to 
thirty point. 


E. O. Spindler, New York City. 
Booths 135-136. Knitting machinery. 


An extensive line of samples produced 
on the latest type of David Richter Ger- 
man full-fashioned hosiery machines will 
be exhibited. 

Stampagraph Co., New York City. 
Booth 13-AA. Transfer stamps of all 
kinds for textile use for trademarks are 
shown with Chadwick Automatic Trans- 
fer machine. 

Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Booths 232 and 263. Mer- 
cerized yarns. A reception booth where 
they show samples of combed peeler 
mercerized, bleached and gassed yarns. 

Standard-Trump Bros. Machine Co., 
Wilmington, Del. Booths 200-201 and 
214-215. Knitting machines. They offer 
their complete working exhibition of 
knitting machines of various types, on 
different classes of work, including 10 
Standard “H” Revolving cylinder hosiery 
machines, while they also offer as fea- 
tures a new transfer machine, also a 
34-inch, 300-needle ladies’ machine; a 
reverse plaiting figure device and special 
device for extra heavy reinforcement. 

Summit Thread Co., Philadelphia. 
Booth 338. A line of various threads 
used in knit goods industry on display. 

Textile Machine Works, Reading, 
Pa. Booths 188-189 and 226-227. Full- 
fashioned hosiery machines. As usual no 
machinery exhibit is shown, but every 
facility will be presented to indicate the 
high character of their well-known 
equipment, at the reception space pro- 
vided for visitors. 

Torrington Co., The, Torrington, 
Conn. Booths 211-212. Knitting needles, 
An extensive display of samples of the 
Excelsior Torrington Latch Needles and 
Excelsior Torrington Spring Beard 
Needles shown with a feature made of 
the new Excelsior Torrington Spring 
Beard Needles for use on full-fashioned 
hosiery machines. 

Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of America, 
New York City. Booths 131-132. Rayon 
yarns. A comprehensive exhibit of 
knitted garments and fabrics, made with 
Tubize yarn will be shown as demonstra- 
tion of the quality of this product. 

Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Booths 234-235-236 and 259-261. 
Sewing machines. A complete line of 
this equipment for use on rayon and 
knitted fabrics will be shown. A new 
machine shown: for the first time is 
Union Special ‘“Thirty-Five-Seven” fell- 
ing machine; also Union Special 41200-A 
Hosiery Seaming Machine, awarded a 
gold medal at the Sequi-Centennial. 

Universal Cutter Co. St. Louis, 
Miss. Booth 273. Cutters for fabrics 
of all kinds are to be shown with various 
improved features. 

Universal Winding Co., 
Mass. Booths 


Boston, 
250-251-252 and 353. 


Winding machines. An impressive dem- 
onstration in a working exhibit of their 
various types of winders used in the 
knitting industry for all classes of work 
will be shown, handling cotton, rayon, 
silk yarns, etc. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Booth 253. Mill paints. 
Barreled Sunlight Products are shown in 
the demonstration finished effects for mill 
painting in the gloss, semi-gloss, flat, etc. 

U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp., 
New York City. Booths 77-78. A 
working exhibit of their various types 
of presses for finishing knit goods and 
textile products will include their new 
Klear-Buk Press, which offers a new 
principle in vertical pressure. It is con- 
structed of steel instead of cast iron. 
They also will show their SFF-2, SF-7, 
SF-4 presses. 

Van Straaten & Havey, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. Booth 265. Yarns. A display 
of samples of knitting yarns in their 
hosiery tram with artificial silk on cones 
as well as in various combinations. 

Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Booth 128. A comprehensive exhibit of 
various types of counters for knitting 
machinery will be shown in great variety 
for all types of knitting machinery for 
accurate records. 

Viscose Co., New York City. Booths 
157-158 and 181-182. Rayon yarns. A 
spacious booth is offered for the recep- 
tion and entertainment of visiting manu- 
facturers. 

Weinerth Knitting Machine Co., 
Reading, Pa. Booth 274. Various equip- 
ment for knitting mill use to be shown, 
including inspecting forms for all types 
of hosiery; thread cutters for high spliced 
heel and double sole with double sole 
cutter for small heel and narrow sole. 

William Whitman Co., Inc., Boston, 
Mass. Booth 278. Yarns. A booth for 
the reception of visitors is provided with 
a number of representatives to show sam- 
ples of their cotton and worsted yarns. 

Wildman Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa. 
Booths 374-377. The usual large work- 
ing exhibit of their various types of knit- 
ting machines shown in operation, dem- 
onstrating the latest improvements in 
their line. These include such well- 
known products as their spring needle 
hosiery and underwear machines, as well 
as the regular line of all classes of plain 
and fancy work in knit goods. A large 
staff of representatives will be present for 
demonstration purposes. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Co., New York City. Booths 245 to 
250. A complete display of the well-known 
equipment of this company for knit 
goods work will be shown in operation, in- 
cluding the Flatlock machine for seaming 
and ornamenting, also the Feldlock ma- 
chine for various purposes, as well as ma- 
chines especially adapted for use on rayon 
fabrics. A practical demonstration will be 
offered of their operations on mill conditions. 

Wolf, Strauss & Co., Inc., New York 
City. Booth 295. Rayon yarns. A com- 
plete demonstration of the various sizes 
of Glanzstoff 24 filament viscose yarn, 
together with samples of knit goods pro- 
ducts made of these yarns will be offered. 

Alfred Wolstenholme & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia. Booth 192. Worsted 
yarns. Samples of French spun worsted 
yarns in white and colors as well as 
merino yarns for knitting will be offered 
for examination. 

Thomas Wolstenholme Sons & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia. Booths 269-270. 
Worsted yarns. As usual, this company 
will occupy space for the entertainment 
of their visiting friends, where they will 
be cordially received. 

Yarns Corp. of America, New York 
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City. Booths 323-324. Opportunity to 
examine various lines of knit goods 


made from the rayon pure silk and com- 
bination yarns shown with samples of 
these yarns in various put-ups, both in 
natural and fast colors, etc. 

Yarn Service Corp., Aurora, III. 
Booth 75. Showing a new machine 
known as the Wizard Waste Winder for 
recovering yarn from. knitting mill 
waste. 


Georgia Mill Men to Meet 


Place of Textile School to be 
Central Theme 

ATLANTA, GaA.—How the textile 
school can best serve the textile indus- 
try will be the central theme of the 
27th annual meeting of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of Georgia 
which will be held in Atlanta on April 
19, according to the decision of the 
board of directors which met here last 
week. 

Following out the idea of a textile 
school—textile industry program, 
meetings will be held at the Georgia 
School of Technology, where the A. 
French Textile School is at present 
located, and at which President 
George S. Harris, of the cotton man- 
ufacturers was once a 
student. H. S. Busby, director of the 
school, is cooperating with the com- 
mittee to assure an_ interesting 
program. 

Among the features of the conven- 
tion will be a tour of inspection of the 
school. On the two days that the con- 
vention will be in session, special work 
will be detailed to students at the 
school, showing members of the asso- 
ciation exactly what the school is try- 
ing to teach as well as the facilities 
for turning out trained men and doing 
special research work for the industry. 
Many graduates of the school now 
occupying responsible textile positions 
will be on hand to tell what the needs 
of the industry are and how the textile 
school can best supply them. 

Entertainment features of the con- 
vention will consist of a luncheon 
given visiting delegates on the campus 
of the Georgia School of Technology 
and at the annual banquet the school 
glee club will provide all of the enter- 
tainment, so that the event will serve 
as somewhat of a “home-coming” to 
old graduates of the textile school as 
well as an eye-opener to those textile 
men who have not followed the devel- 
opment and work of the textile de- 
partment. 


association, 

















English Manufacturers Will 


Visit Greensboro 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Reservations 
for 40 rooms have been made here at 
a local hotel for a delegation of more 
than 4o British manufacturers, mer- 
chants and leaders of industry, who 
will visit Greensboro on May 25 and 
26, while touring the country, to get 
first hand information on industrial 
activities. While here they will visit 
the White Oak mills, the largest 
denim mills in the world, operated by 
the Cone interests. 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Staple Fibers Mainly of Potential Interest 


Developments in England Indicate That They Have Not Passed the Experimental Stage—Difference Between Their 
Manufacture and That of Denier Rayon—Principal Use Is in Combination With Other 


MANCHESTER ENGLAND. 
HE extraordinary interest 
which was manifested upon the 
introduction to the textile in- 
dustry of a so-called “artificial 
wool” largely by fears 
that the older cotton and woolen in- 
dustries would be adversely affected. 
There is no shadow of doubt that the 
new fiber was grossly over-estimated 


was caused 


at least so far as its immediate pos- 
sibilities were concerned and this be 
ing so, it was a natural sequence that 
the trade should come to believe that 
there was a great secret in its manu- 
facture. While unbiased writer 
would suggest for moment that 
there are not certain details of manu- 
facture (such as exact temperatures 
solutions, 


no 
one 


of etc.) which have been 
kept secret, there is little evidence to 
show that the average staple fiber is 
a very complicated proposition to pro- 
duce or even that it is very new. 
Staple fiber was used in Germany 
and in other Central European States 
during the World War when supplies 
of raw wool and cotton were exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain, but though 
its use was developed as an outcome 


of war time expediency, its method 


of manufacture was known many 
years before. In the course of this 
short article I shall refer to certain 


methods of production but it appears 
that credit 
tion belongs to one 


for the original introduc- 
Paul Girard of 
Lyons in France who introduced the 
first 

Girard 
number 

bins and 
By this means a of 
threads of uniform length 
tained and the procedure has in many 


successful 
the 

nozzles, 

cut 


practical 
fibers 


process. 
spun from 


ot 


a large 
on bob- 
bobbins. 


parallel 


wound 
then on the 
mass 
Was ob 
cases been only slightly modified un- 
til this day 

Sydowsaue, near to Stettin in Ger 
many where the Glanzstoff subsidiary, 
Stapelfaserfabrik Jordan and Co., 
now have works, was the most impor- 
tant seat of production during the war 
though naturally little of the work 
carried on there known in the 
Allied countries at the time. It has 
been estimated that the production at 
Sydowsaue at this period amounted to 
about 1,500 tons per annum. 


Was 


Staple fiber can be made exceed- 
ingly fine and for this reason it is 
claimed to be superior in the cloth to 
filament on account of the 
tendency of the latter to break away. 

Difference in Method 

A comparison of the methods of 
producing staple fiber and ordinary 
rayon interesting. In the first 
place it is not absolutely necessary to 
secure uniformity in raw materials 
and in solutions when making staple 
fiber with the consequence that costs 
are lower and spinning solutions less 
difficult to control. Thus, the material 
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rayon, 
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Materials, Not 


as Self Fiber 


By J. Guthrie Oliver 


A survey of the movement to develop other synthetic fibers 


than rayon, which has gained 


considerable impetus abroad, 


particularly in England, and which is at present creating inter- 


est among domestic manufacturers. The author rightly points 


out that this development is still in the experimental stage. 


can be supplied at a very much lower 
price than rayon. 

This, however, is only the beginning 
of the story. Rayon in the hank, or 
however delivered, is ready for the 
manufacturer; in other words, the 
spinning process has been completed. 
Not so with staple fiber. A _ great 
point made by the producers of staple 
fiber the fact that it can be cut 
in lengths suitable for carding and 
spinning ordinary cotton or 
woolen machinery and this is 
Nevertheless, when the costs of 
processing the material are added to 
the costs of producing it, it will be 
found that there is little advantage 
over ordinary rayon which is_ pur- 
chased ready for use by the manu- 
facturers. 

Obviously, therefore, the problem 


is 


on 
so. 


so 


largely resolves itself into one of 
making uses for staple fiber under 
such conditions as are not suitable 


for the use of rayon. In this country, 
considerable experiments have been 
carried on, and more especially with 
the German Vistra fiber, which jis in 
many respects better graded and pref- 
erable to others, marked suc- 
cess has been attained but the only 
avenue which is really opened out in 
any commercial sense is that of blend- 
ing in small proportions staple fiber 
with wool for hosiery and knitting 
yarns. In this way the material when 
dyed, shows up the artificial fiber in 
bright speckled form. 

Staple fiber as low as one and two 
deniers is spun and utilized in mixture 
with wool, and as the material may 
be produced in either the dull or the 
bright state, a choice must be made 
by the spinner as to which he will 
utilize. A bright staple fiber usually 
gives the best results with wool but 
this statement is only general as dull 
fibers may be used if required. In- 
numerable difficulties have been met 
with by those firms in England which 
have experimented with the material 
and there a poor proportion of 
really level yarns. The temperature 
variations which have little or no effect 
upon wool have a serious effect upon 
the artificial fiber and with one thing 
and another many manufacturers 
have met with bitter disappointment. 
The product “Sniafil” is not now be- 
ing sold in this 
quantities. 

Not a Self Fiber Yet 
a 100% material, staple fiber 
a failure, except in 


some 


1S 


country in large 


As 


has so far been 


a few cases. It is unnecessary to re- 
hearse the reasons. The animal prop- 
erties of wool cannot yet be produced 
synthetically and the lack of resistance 
to the rigor of a northern climate is 
sufficient to render the use of 100% 
staple fiber fabrics quite an unprac- 
tical proposition, at least in the pres- 
ent state of knowledge. 

Any use therefore which is made 
of the product lies in its admixture 
with cotton and with wool and one 
cannot get away from the feeling that 
staple fiber so far as we know it at 
present is a stand-by. That is to say, 
if circumstances render it difficult to 
obtain large and reasonably cheap 
supplies of cotton and wool, then the 
use of staple fiber will increase. If, 
however, as at present, the market 
in the older textile fibers is good, then 
manufacturers will not resort in large 
numbers to the use of a_ substitute 
except in those particular spheres 
such as knitting and hosiery yarns 
where the effects obtained are par- 
ticularly useful. Again, should the 
purchasing power of a country be 
unduly low, it is not impossible that 
staple fiber may be used as a cheap- 


ener of wool, but here again, only a 
temporary use may be found. In this 
connection it is known that in cer- 


tain European countries where stand- 
ard of living is lower than in Britain, 
greater quantities of staple fiber are 
being used. 

While the difficulties of processing 
are many and varied as has been in- 
dicated, there is little doubt that if the 
public express a desire for the mix- 
ture fabrics they will all be overcome 
in time. The blended materials are 
very pleasing and soft to the touch 
and from a health point of view are 
attractive but progress must inevit- 
ably be slow and while original cost 
of staple fiber is low when costs of 
spinning, etc., are added, there is only 
very little saving. Many manufac- 
turers have turned the proposition 
down on this account. 

An interesting sidelight on the sub- 
ject of staple fiber is obtained from 
some comments made some months 
ago by Signor Mauro, the head of the 
Italian Official Department for the 
Examination of Patent Material. 
Signor Mauro states that it may be 
presumed that artificial wool is based 
on the researches made by Beltzer 
in 1906. No patent was taken out 
for this process which consisted of 
treating cellulose from wood, prefer- 


ably that of the poplar tree, with sod. 


and carbon disulphide to yield a 


xanthogenate. The subsequent proc- 
esses were the same as in rayon 
manufacture. The product, however, 


burned like paper and was not there- 
fore very successful, and it may be 
assumed that as previously suggested 
Girard was the first practical pro- 
ducer of the material. 

These processes which we have re- 
ferred to, are essentially on the vis- 
cose system of rayon production, but 
staple fiber is produced also on the 
cuprammonium principle with better 
results, though details of cost are 
lacking. Other processes include those 
consisting in the woollenization of 
cotton by treatment with nitric acid. 
Some measure of success has been 
obtained on the European Continent 
with this rather old method but it 
seems unlikely to make much further 
progress at present. 

Casein may also be used for treat- 
ing vegetable fibers to give them spe- 
cial properties, such as that of com- 
municating to cotton some of the 
characteristics of wool. The Lyons 
firm of Gillet et Fils have adopted, 
so it is reported, such a process by 
which cotton or other vegetable fiber 
is treated with a solution of casein 
in concentrated nitric acid. A special 
affinity for basic dyes is obtained. 

Many staple fibers are made from 
artificial silk waste and may be turned 
out in large quantities at short no- 
tice. In England, the trade is watch- 
ing very closely all developments but 
the use of staple fiber has scarcely 
passed the experimental stage and en- 
thusiasm among manufacturers is not 
great. 


Leading European Producers of 
Staple Fiber 
Germany 
Koln-Rottweil Co. (Vistra.) 
Glanzfaden, A. G., of Petersdorfim 
Riesengeb Spinnstoffabrik C. M. B. H. 
Zehlendorf. 
Italy 
Snia Viscosa of Turin. 
Soie de Chatillon. 
Britain 
Courtaulds, Ltd. 
Artificial Silk Filaments Syndicate, 
Ltd. 
France 
Soie Artificielle d’Aubenton. 
votextil. ) 
Neo-Soie et Neo-Laine of Lyons. 
( Definite information as to whether 
production has commenced is_lack- 
ing. ) 


( No- 


Belgium 
Soieries de Maransart of Couture 
St. Germain. 
(Reported to be commencing pro- 
duction. ) 
witzerland 
J. Foltzer (Zurich) 
monium ). 


( Cuppram- 
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Editors 
Charles H. Clark Vernon E. Carroll 
Clarence Hutton Douglas G. Woolf 


Will Spinners Start Something? 


T is an open secret that woolen and worsted 

spinners have been conferring of late in the 
hope of agreeing upon some plan which may 
help to solve some of their perplexing prob- 
lems. It is also known that the principal dis- 
cussion in these conferences has centered about 
the subject of production and possible ways 
and means of decreasing supplies to a level of 
probable demand. Matters are in an em- 
bryonic state and have not reached the stage 
where any specific course can be regarded as 
formulated. 


It is recognized that any plan to restrict cur- 
tailment must have the approval of the major- 
ity in the trade, and especially the leaders to 
make it effective. Therefore it would seem 
to be the part of wisdom to delay any outline 
of procedure until it is determined whether 
these leaders will even consent to consider 
some method of cooperative betterment. 


It is realized that an absolute balance be- 
tween supply and demand can never be ex- 
actly struck, but when it is known that on an 
average only a fractional part of the spinner’s 
capacity can be operated at a profit it is ap- 
preciated that the only economic course is to 
provide some way in which only that propor- 
tion may be operated and costs based on that 
proportional activity. Only by such a course 
can it be expected that losses can be converted 
into profits. It will doubtless be a difficult 
matter to persuade certain factors in the trade 
that they should submit to dictation as to how 
much of their machinery they should run 
especially when history has proved that lessen- 
ing of overhead by capacity operations has 
been the only way in which many have avoided 
material losses. 


The restricted number of units in the woolen 
and worsted spinning industry and the simpli- 
city of their problems compared with those 
of the fabric manufacturer make it logical that 
attempts to improve conditions should begin 
in this division of the industry. It remains to 
be seen whether their situation is desperate 
enough to cause a willingness to agree upon 
cooperative measures which will have to ve 
drastic and in a sense revolutionary to meet 
a critical situation. With little hope of im- 
provement in the near future it would seem as 
though any plan which had even a semblance 
of practicality would be considered by all in- 
terested in the industry. It would appear bet- 
ter to do something even if mistakes were to 
be made than to sit idly by in the hope that 
eventually a change for the better may occur. 
Mistakes may be rectified but a do-nothing 
policy is deadly and disastrous. 


[f spinners can demonstrate that remedial 
action can be taken with beneficial effect upon 
their division of the industry it may happen 
that their example will be followed by fabric 
manufacturers where the situation may be de- 
scribed as one of suspended animation. It is 
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encouraging to believe that a start at least 
may be made by the spinners. 


o> * 


A Distinction and A Difference 


NY successful campaign designed to de- 
velop new uses and a broader demand 
for cotton goods must necessarily make a de- 
mand for more cotton, but is there not a 
possible danger lurking in a too close linking 


THE TEXTILE TREND 
Cotton Markets: Confidence and satis- 
faction carry on though trade is quieter in 
spots. Rayons, prints, ginghams, broad- 
cloths, jacquards, and numerous specialties 
still broadly sought. Gray goods quieter 
and some print cloths easier. Statistical 
position is strong, with small stocks, large 
orders on hand, and so far conservatively 


rated production. Yarns uncertain. Raw 
cotton steady. 


Wool Markets: Most out-of-town buyers 
have left New York and men’s wear is 
quiet. Results spotty both for spring and 
fall. Sellers now await clothiers road trips 
to retail trade. Women’s wear slack and 
sellers live on hopes. Garment houses not 
as busy as usual at this season. Worsted 
yarn men renew struggle for cooperation. 
More demand for men’s wear mixture 
yarns; outerwear quiet and prices un- 
changed. 

Knit Goods Markets: Large southern 
producers of heavy weight cotton under- 
wear have discontinued their first period 
sales prices which is equivalent to an 
advance in fall prices. Buyers unmoved for 
most have covered needs. Hosiery in steady 
demand. Rayon goods sought. Novelties 
in full fashioned lines sell easily. 


Silk Markets: Close prices do not give 
manufacturers encouragement to expand 


production. Georgettes move in large 
volume, but prices seem slightly lower. 
Lowest figures believed to represent returns 
and defective merchandise accumulated over 
last four months. Radiums in larger de- 
mand. Prints and tie silks command good 
prices, while crepe-de-chine is in competi- 
tive position. Raw silk slightly lower. 





up of “more-cotton-goods” and “more-cotton” 
campaigns ? 

Even if it be true that the industry is more 
sorely in need of business for its coarse count 
spindles and looms than for those employed 
upon medium and fine counts, is it not possi- 
ble that a more permanent, broader and less 
dangerous outlet for our products may be ob- 
tained by creating demand for somewhat finer 
counts? The finer the count the greater the 
amount of machinery employed and the greater 
the value of the product, while cotton con- 
sumption per spindle is lessened. 

If the latest Government estimate of this sea- 
son’s cotton crop is correct we will have pro- 
duced in this country during the last three sea- 
sons approximately 49,500,000 running bales 
of cotton. If domestic consumption this season 
aggregates 7,500,000 bales then for the same 
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We Believe 
In the Conservation and Protection 
of Domestic Industries 


three seasons we will have consumed in excess 
of 21,600,000 bales. But is there any certainty 
or probability that domestic production dur- 
ing the next three years will be anywhere near 
as large? It may be well to recall that for the 
three seasons ended July 31, 1924, domestic 
production was approximately 20 million bales 
less than during the three seasons to end with 
the current season. 


Possibly the incidence of several years of 
small, low-grade and high-priced crops will 
never occur again, but if the industry is to 
build far-sightedly for the future would it not 
be the height of wisdom to concentrate upon 
the development of demand for goods that 
would keep more machinery employed upon 
a given amount of cotton and with a tendency 
toward lessened cotton consumption _ per 
spindle? 

* * * 


Manomet Liquidation 


T is a foregone conclusion that stockholders 

of the Manomet Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., will vote next week to authorize the 
directors to take such steps as they deem ad- 
visable to liquidate this great property of ap- 
proximately 250,000 spindles capitalized at 
eight million dollars, and until 1923 one of the 
most prosperous cotton yarn mills in the 
country. 


Starting operations in 1904 the company 
reached the peak of its profits in 1920 when 
sales aggregated approximately 28 million 
dollars ; dividends were paid continuously from 
1906 to 1923. Manomet combed yarns have 
always maintained a standard of high quality, 
and the same can be said of “Man” types of 
cotton that have been quoted as standards 
throughout the trade. Management of the 
plant and merchandising of its product have 
been of unquestioned efficiency. Plant and 
equipment has always been kept up-to-date, 
and were it located in any one of the cotton 
growing States would be making a handsome 
profit for its stockholders. 


Manomet’s troubles started after heavy in- 
ventory losses in 1920 and with the coincident 
rapid increase of combed yarn spinning in the 
South. Its troubles were complicated by the 
tying up of a large part of its working capital 
in its big No. 4 mill, which was built for mak- 
ing cord tire fabrics just when demand for the 
latter suffered serious shrinkage and southern 
mills with their cheap costs absorbed the busi- 
ness. This mistake is one that was made by 
several other shrewd northern manufacturers 
and is no reflection upon the foresight of the 
management. 


President William Whitman explains that 
“the fundamental causes for the situation in 
which the corporation finds itself are the 
changes in the industry itself; that is, the 
specific changes that have taken place in the 
uses of the products for which the mills were 
especially fitted, which changes have been 
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revolutionary ; coupled with the sectional ad- 
vantages which producers of similar and com- 
products elsewhere have had.” He 


peting 
might have stated that these “ 


tages 


sectional advan- 
were the result in large part of legis- 
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lative enactments of the Massachusetts General 
Court in favor of manufacturers located in the 
cotton growing States. 
ponents in Massachusetts of such legisJation 
have claimed that only old, worn out, poorly 


Sponsors and pro- 
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managed and merchandised cotton mills are 
suffering because of its discriminatory labor 
laws, but the Manomet liquidation demands an 
amendment of these ideas or of the discrimina- 
tory iaws themselves. 





U.S. Economic Delegates 


President Appoints Representa- 
itves to Geneva for May 4 
(Special to TEXTILE Wor.p) 

WasnINGTON, D. C President 

Coolidge announced on Juesday the 

American 

delegation to the International Eco- 


personnel of the unofficial 


which convenes at 
Henry M. Robinson, 
of Los Angeles, the colleague of Vice 
President 


nomic Conference 
Geneva May 4. 


Dawes and Owen Young in 
the form alation of the Dawes plan, will 
head the delegation 


The other mem 


bers are Norman I]. Davis, succes- 
sively Asst. Secretary of the Treas 
ury and Uniersecretary of State in 


the Wilson John W. 


O’Leary of, Chicago, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; Professor Alonzo Taylor, of 
Stanford University, an agricultural 


economist; and Dr.. Julius Klein, chief 
of the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 


Commerce 


The appointment of Dr. Klein, a 
Crovernment official, to an unofficial 
delegation is the occasion of some 
surprise, but will be readily under 


stood when it is known that. the 


Geneva conference has implications 


vitally 


and commerce 


\merican 
Without 


action the Geneva conference 


affecting industry 
power of 
definite 
will be an 


effective agency in the 


worldwide spread of propaganda on 
economic subjects The agenda of 
the conference appears innocent 


enough but several topics are suf 
ficiently broad to permit of the intro- 
duction of issues which directly affect 
American industries. 

week is 


While the Washington 


never has 


\n international 48-hour 
one of these 
ratified 


agreement been 


either by this country or Great 
Britain and has not been adhered to 
by European signatories it remains a 
live subject of particularly vital con- 


cern to the cotton industry. 

lo the domestic chemical industry 
the deliberations of the 
will be of great 


Geneva also 
significance It is 
understood that the working data on 
chemicals was compiled for the con 
ference by the German members of 
the preparatory committee and_ that 
they have contrived a 


statement of 
conditions which would make it appear 
that the future progress of the world’s 
chemical industry and trade rests on 
the unhampered development of the 
German industry. While not asserted 
in so many words perhaps, the content 
of the German statement is that in 
protecting their 
United 
States and Great Britain are pursuing 
a near-sighted policy which will be 
damaging not only to themselves but 
to the world chemical industry as a 
whole. 


the development of 
own chemical industries the 


TEXTILE BALANCE OF TRADE 


EXPORTS 


Feb. 1927 
7,244, 446 
Wool 218,624 
Silk. . 1,131,650 
Rayon 568, 391 
Jute, flax, hemp, ete 184,973 


Manufactures of 
( ‘otton 


Total 9 678, 
IMPORTS 
Manufactures of 
Cotton. ... 4 ,324,: 
WOO. « « 3,796, 
Silk. . 3,036, 
Rayon 1,207, 
Jute, flax, hemp, ete 


Total 
Imports over 
Exports 


Excess 


The purpose of the German state 
ment was so evident that Great Britain 
and France have formulated counter 
statements for presentation at the con- 
Not an official participant in 
United States has 
not taken this course but the German 
maneuver calculated to spread this sort 


ference. 


» conterence, the 


of propaganda is causing considerable 
American officials. It is 
understood that appointment of A. 
chairman of the 
Commerce Department’s chemical ad- 
visory committee, to the 
American 


concern to 


Cressy Morrison, 
unofficial 

recom- 
mended to President Coolidge for this 
That Mr. Morrison was not 
appointed is 


delegation was 


reason. 
a disappointment to the 
domestic industry. 

Che comment in Washington seems 
to be that there are too many “inter- 
nationalists” on the American delega- 
tion. Dr. Klein is taken as an excep- 
tion and it is assumed that he, at least, 
will not become embroiled in any dis- 
cussions 


which would result in the 


spread of propaganda fomenting senti- 


Two Months Ended— 


Feb. 1926 
9 080,839 


Feb. 1926 
18,353,806 
590,440 
2,654,552 
1,234,381 
1,425,839 


Feb. 1927 
14,922 ,980 
351,956 574,180 
1,406,408 2,129,016 
619,052 1,204,587 
851,986 1,076,961 


2,310,241 19,907,724 24,259,018 


4,616,839 
4,146,121 
, 794,446 
, 129,362 
2,566,894 


,267 ,983 10,240,062 
,715,237 8,461,716 
, 187,932 5,586,318 
2,365,078 2 336,082 
.638,698 28,421,846 


»203, 712 55,046,024 


2,993 , 471 ,266,204 30,787,006 





ment for international economic poli- 
cies affecting the independent integ- 
rity of American industry and com- 
merce. 
New Carpet Season Starts 

With the start of April the fall 
carpet season has begun. The Alex- 
ander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. auc- 
tion has also begun and will continue 
through week. A number of 
houses have issued price lists for the 


next 
new season and a few are holding 
special sales of their surplus from the 
preceding season. <A fair attendance 
of buyers has come to New York and 
support by the small retailers and 
dealers is expected to be the feature 
of the Smith auction. Details of the 
sale and openings will appear in these 
columns next week. 
Textile Fraternity to Hold An- 
nual Convention 

The Sigma Phi Tau Fraternity, 
with chapters at the Philadelphia, Fall 
River and New Bedford Textile 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 4-8, 


1927. 


National 


Association of 


Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers, Annual 


Convention, Philadelphia Commercial Museum, April 6, 1927. 


Blackstone Valley 


Hall, Northbridge, Mass., April 7-9. 


Mills Association, Third Textile Exhibition, Village 


Sigma Phi Tau Fraternity, Annual Convention, Philadelphia, Week-end of 


April 8, 1927 


American Chemical Society, Spring Meeting, Richmond, Va., April 11-15, 


1927. 


American Association of Textile 


Chemists and Colorists, Southern Sec- 
ion, Spring Meeting, Hotel Poinsett, Greenville, S. C 


April 16, 1927. 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia, 27th Annual Meeting, at 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, April 19, 1927. 
Weavers’ Division, Southern Textile Association, Meeting, Spartanburg, 


S.C. April 20, 1927. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers and American Cotton Manu- 


facturers’ Association Joint 

N. J. May 12-14, 1927. 
Master Mechanics’ Division, 

Greenville, S. C., May 18, 1927. 


Southern 


Convention, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 


Textile Association, Meeting, 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South Carolina, Annual Meeting, 


Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., 


Tuly 12, 1927. 


National Exposition of Hosiery and Underwear, Waldorf-Astoria, New 


York, July 18-23, 1927. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Schools, will hold its annual conven 
vention in Philadelphia, the week-en 
of April 8. This fraternity has been 
long established and is recognized a 
one of the foremost textile fraternitie 
in the country. The activities taking 
place are the usual features, whic! 
consist of the dance on Friday, th: 
banquet on Saturday, and the tea ani 
bridge on Sunday. 


Master Mechanics of S. T. A. to 
Meet With A. S. M. E. Branch 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—The Master 
Mechanics Division of Southern Tex 
tile Association, and the Greenville 
branch: of the Carolinas Section of 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, will hold a joint meeting in 
Greenville, S. C., on May 18. Ar- 
rangements are in charge of H. H. 
ler of Newberry, S. C., chairman oi 
the Master Mechanics, James B. Mayo 
of Greenville, S. C., secretary of A. S. 
M. E. branch and J. 
Charlotte, N. C., secretary of South 
ern ‘Textile Association. Program 
will be announced later. 


M. Gregg of 


Two More Qualify for The Ark- 
wrights, Ine. 

SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The researc! 
committee and officers of The Ark- 
wrights, Inc., held a meeting Tuesday 


night, March 22, at the ‘Franklin 
Hotel, Spartanburg, to discuss and 


pass upon tests which had been sub 
mitted as a basis for membership and 
to pass upon new applications and as- 
sign tests. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Marshall Dilling, superintendent, A. M. 
Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., who 
is chairman of the research committee. 

After discussing the various tests 
which had been submitted it was an 
nounced that the tests submitted by 
George F. Brietz, superintendent, 
Selma Cotton Mills, Selma, N. C., and 
O. G. Murphy, superintendent, Shaw 
mut Mill of the West Point Mfg. Co., 
Shawmut, Ala., had been approved and 
they were elected to full membership 
into the Arkwrights. 

Tests were assigned to a number of 
new applicants. 
Hanes Withdraws First Period 
Prices on Fall Underwear 

In line with action in other promi- 
nent quarters the P. H. Hanes Knit- 
ting Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., has 
withdrawn first period prices on its 
lines of heavy weight underwear. 
The letter sent to distributors under 
date of March 29, notifying them of 
this change follows: 

“This is to notify you that January 
to May prices on our line of heavy 
ribbed underwear will be withdrawn 
at the close of business March 31, 
1927. April 1, all new 
orders for heavy ribs, for any <e- 
livery to Oct. 31, will take second 
prices.” 
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Honor J. E. Edgerton 


Mill Men at 
Given in Atlanta 

\TLANTA, GA.—Many textile men 
from all parts of Georgia attended 
the banquet given President John EF. 
Edgerton of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and members 
of that organization’s board of direct- 
ors by the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia last week. Mr. 
Edgerton, who is president of the 
Lebanon (Tenn.) Woolen Mills, made 
a strong plea for “nationalism’’ in 
American industry, and urged manu- 
facturers to set aside their sectional 
differences in order that national -unity 
of action might be obtained, a con- 
certed front be turned to the problems 
facing industry as a whole, and more 
attention be given to selling to the 
foreign market. 

More than 300 manufacturers from 
all branches of industry attended the 
banquet, which was held at the Bilt- 
Chattanooga was selected 
as the convention city for 1927. 


Georgia Banquet 


more hotel. 


Absorption of Hopedale by 
Draper Creates No Monopoly 

The United States Department of 
Justice at Washington has informed 
he Draper Corporation, Hopedale, 
Mass., and the Hopedale Mfg. Co., 
Milford, Mass., that they can go ahead 
with their contemplated merger with- 
out present fear of violating the Clay- 
on anti-trust act or of prosecution 
irom the department on the ground of 
The depart- 
ment’s opinion, however, is entirely 
informal and was given at the request 
of the interested parties. The possi- 
bility of a merger of the two corpora- 
tions was revealed in these columns a 
few weeks ago. The plan is for the 
Draper Corporation to purchase the 
assets of the Hopedale Mfg. Co., and 
not its stock, which is considered legal 
by the Department of Justice. 

The merger may be accomplished 
within the next 10 days. 


‘reating a monopoly. 





Hearings on Cotton Freights Go 
Over to September 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission § an- 
nounced last week the postponement 
until next September of hearings on 
its investigation of freight rates on 
cotton under Docket No. 17,000, the 
general rate structure proceeding. A 
long series of hearings previously as- 
signed to commence in April was can- 
celed. Postponement of the hearings 
requested by counsel for the cot- 
ton growers’ associations, the Com- 
sion stated, and the case cannot be 
reassigned before the middle of Sep- 
tember because of other engagements 
| the Commission. 


\ 


S. C. Manufacturers’ Annual 
e Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
f South Carolina will hold its 


innual meeting July 1 and 2 at Ashe- 
ville. N.C. The Grove Park Inn has 
been selected as convention head- 
quarters, 


TEXTILE 


WORLD 


A Trial Distribution Census 





Department of Commerce Making Experimental Survey in 


Baltimore 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
RELIMINARY to undertaking a 
census of distribution on a nation- 

wide scale, the Department of Com- 
merce, with the cooperation of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, is tak- 
ing a trial census in Baltimore, Md., 
which will show the volume of busi- 
ness done, by commodities, in that city 
in 1926. The experience gained in 
this project and others which are ex- 
pected to follow will be valuable in 
shaping the Department’s policy with 
respect to a national census of distri- 
bution which presumably would show 
the volume of sales, by commodities in 
State, 
country. 


every city and town in the 
That will be a tremendous 
task and the Department has no inten- 
tion of going to Congress for author- 
ization of such a census until it knows 
the nature of the problems involved. 

According to Secretary of Com 
merce Hoover, the idea of a census of 
distribution, showing the 
wholesale and retail outlets, and the 
volume of distribution of the wide 
variety of products which go into the 
hands of the consumer, is taking hold 
among commercial 
throughout the country. Several 
cities already have put in requests to 
the Department for a census like that 
being taken in Baltimore. Both man- 
ufacturers and distributors are coming 
to see the value of knowing the facts. 
Marketing has never been charted. 
The distribution of merchandise has 
been 


number of 


organizations 


hit-or-miss, or directed by the 
limited experience gained by individ- 
ual manufacturers and distributors. 
No basic information has been avail- 
able either on the number of distribu- 
tors of a particular commodity or 


Value of the Plan 


group of commodities or the volume 
of its distribution in a given territory. 


Value of Such a Census 

Che principal value of a distribution 
census will lie in the opportunities it 
presents to introduce economies in the 
marketing of goods. The census will 
reveal the density of demand for the 
various products of industry in the 
several areas of the 
country. It may be reasonably as- 
sumed that there is considerable vari- 


geographical 


ation in the demand for a certain prod- 
uct in different cities, States and re- 
gions but little exact information is 
available to indicate the extent of such 
variation. The distribution census 
would provide an accurate gauge of 
both wholesale and retail markets, per- 
mitting intelligent direction of adver- 
tising and sales campaigns. 

lhe manufacturer would be able to 
determine which parts of the country, 
which States and cities now are good 
markets for the products of the indus- 
try to which he belongs, 
to promise further 
which are backward. 

Statistical comparison of the rela 


which seem 
expansion and 


tive volume of sales also would enable 
the manufacturer to put a definite 
value upon the such as cli- 
mate, which affect distribution of his 
product in while 
from other sources, such as the sta- 
published by the 
Treasury Department, he could deter- 
mine the 


factors, 


various sections, 


tistics of income 


approximate purchasing 
power of the population in a given 
territory, as others. 
From a knowledge of the census of 
manufactures, now taken every other 
year, plus the projected census of dis 
tribution, population and income sta 


compared with 


ATTRACTIVE FABRIC EXHIBIT BY GOSNOLD MILLS 


VN rn 


Exhibit showing remarkable variety and quality of Gosnold Fabrics, which has 





been shown in the First National Bank of New Bedford by the Gosnold Mills 


of that city. 
in these columns last week. 


The display features silk and rayon-filled goods as mentioned 


‘Emery, and A. W. Couper. 
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tistics, the manufacturer, sales agent, 
wholesaler or retailer could formulate 
a definite sales policy and eliminate to 
a considerable extent waste motion 
and losses entailed by lacking knowl- 
edge of market. 

The census of distribution would be 
made every two years in conjunction 
with the census of manufactures. 
There is a possibility that the two may 
be combined to eliminate discrepan- 
cies which might result if taken sep- 
arately. Procedure depends to a great 
extent, however, on the’ experience 
gained in the Baltimore census, which 
will probably be completed in the lat- 
ter part of April or in May. From 
45 to 50 Census Bureau enumerators 
have been employed there since De- 
cember. All establishments not cov 
ered in the 1925 census of manufac- 
tures have been included, except pro- 
fessional groups. The number is ap- 
proximately 18,000 and falls into two 
classes: Those engaged in the sale of 
merchandise and those rendering serv- 
ices. The canvass has been completed 
and sorting and tabulation of returns 
has just commenced. The census will 
form a complete record of the volume 
of sales of all commodities in Balti- 
more last year by establishments do- 
ing an annual gross business of over 
$5,000 a year, thus accounting for 
95% of the total. 


Southern N. E. Textile Club 
Holds Interesting Meeting 

The 128th dinner and meeting of 
the Southern New England 
Club at the Biltmore Hotel, Provi- 
dence, R. [., last Saturday afternoon 
attracted one of the largest gatherings 
ot the season, 


rextile 


nearly 300 members and 
present. The pleasant 
weather and the fact that the trip to 
and from distant points could be made 
by automobile without danger of 
being snowed in had something to do 
with the large attendance, but princi- 
pally responsible were the addresses 
by Col. Alonzo Roger Williams, a di- 
rect descendent of Roger Williams of 
Colonial fame, on “The Call of the 
Pequot Trail and Nameook Neck,” 
and by Ralph P. Robinson, chief as 
sistant to MacMillan, of 


guests being 


Professor 


arctic exploration fame, on “With 
McMillan in the Arctic.” 
Mr. Robinson’s address was_ illus- 


trated by a large number of slides and 
motion pictures, the showing of 
which occupied nearly two hours, but 
was so interesting that he held the 
greater part of the audience until 
nearly 6 o’clock. President John T. 
Balmer acted as master of ceremonies, 
and the committee having charge of 
the dinner program consisted of John 
L. Burton, chairman, Arthur L, 
During 
the dinner instrumental music was 
furnished by the Biltmore Hotel Or- 
chestra and Chorister A. W. Couper 
led the singing of popular songs. 

AMSTERDAM, N. Y. The Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Inc., have authorized an 
increase in capital stock from 200,000 to 
600,000 shares of common stock having 
no par value. 
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Emslie M. Nicholson, of 


Union, has 
been elected president of the Liberty 
Fabrics Corp. which will start re 
moval of its plant from Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to Union S. C. B. F. Kennedy, of 
Union, has been chosen treasurer and 
Norman Jones, of Union secretary and 
assistant treasurer. The directors elected 
are Messrs. Nicholson and Kennedy, of 
Union, S. B. Raines and S. M. Edel- 
stein, of Brooklyn, and E. W. Stone, 
of Union. 


soon 


Israel Rogosin, president of the Amer- 
ican Rayon Products Corp., New York, 
and Edward Nufer, vice president and 
treasurer of that company, have ten- 
dered their resignations, effective at once. 
Mr. Nufer has stated he has no definite 
plans for the future. Mr. Rogosin plans 
to remain in the rayon knit goods field 
and will make known his plans within 
a short time. 


Dr. W. C. Hamrick, president and 
treasurer of the Hamrick Mills, Gaffney, 
S. C., has been elected a senator from 
Cherokee county in the South Carolina 
State Senate. 


Earl D. Hathaway has been elected 
president of the Hathaway & Reynolds 
Corp., Oriskany Falls, N. Y., to succeed 
his father, I. H. Hathaway, who died 
recently. 


C. E. Harvey has been elected presi- 
dent of the Northland Knitting Co., Win- 
nipeg, Man., Canada. He has been vice 
president, secretary and manager of the 
mill for several years. 


A. W. Wheeler has resigned as vice- 
president of Charles Chipman’s Sons Co., 
New York, selling agents, after 20 years 
of service with that company, and has 
left New York for a month's trip to 
California. He will, however, remain 
with the company in an advisory capacity 
for some time to come. 


William L. Newton of Greenville, 


S. C., treasurer of Southern Franklin 
Process Co., is making arrangements for 
a dinner for former students of Yale 
University at the Poinsett Hotel in 
Greenville on the evening of April 20 
Entertainment feature planned for this 


reunion of the Yale men in upper South 


Carolina will include a radio hook-up 
bringing speeches from President Angell 
and Chief Justice Taft, and music trom 


the Yale Glee Club 


H. W. Owen has tendered his resigna 
tion as treasurer of the Appleton Co., 
cotton goods, Lowell, Mass., and Charles 
Walcott, treasurer of the Newmarket 
(N. H.) Mfg. Co. will fill his position 
temporarily and until a successor 1s 


elected. 


R. C. Roberts has resigned as secre 


asurer of the Fountain Cot 


Tarboro, N. ¢ 


tary and tre 


ton Mills, 


William Crellin, managing director ot 
William Bodden & Son, Ltd., Oldham, 
England, manufacturers of the “Bodden” 
flyer, sailed for home Wednesday of this 
week after a three weeks’ visit to this 
country. While here, he made his head 
Thomas Mayor & Son, Prov 
United States 


quarters at 
idence, R. I., 
his company 


agents for 


Walter E. Schuster, treasurer of the 
Schuster Woolen Co. and the Hayward 
Woolen Co., both of East 
Mass., and Mrs. Schuster 


Douglas, 
announce the 


engagement of their daughter, Miss 
Eleanor, to Robert Stewart Jones, 
Ottawa Hills, Toledo, O., a student at 


Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


William Wood has been appointed 
agent of the Waypoyset Mfg. Co., Cen- 
tral Falls, R. I. Mr. Wood was formerly 
superintendent of the Jenckes Spinning 
Co. and also at one time of the Royal 
Weaving Co., Pawtucket. R. I. It is 
understood that James McDowell will act 
as cotton buyer for the Waypoyset. 


L. P. Hollis, of Greenville, S. C., 
pioneer cotton mill welfare worker and 
now superintendent of the mill schools in 
the Parker District near Greenville, was 
elected president of the State Teachers 
Association of South Carolina at its an- 
nual convention last week. The work of 
Mr. Hollis in the Parker School District 
was described in an article in TexTILe 


Wortp of March 12. 


George C. Dunn, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Paul Whitin Mfg. Co., 
Northbridge, Mass., and secretary of the 
Blackstone Valley Mills Association, has 
been elected secretary and manager of 
Allen & Allen, Inc., dealers in mill sup- 
plies, Providence, R. I. 


Robert A. Leeson, treasurer of the 
Universal Winding Co., Boston, and 
Mrs. Leeson, sailed on the S. S. Olympic 
from New York on March 25 for a 
European trip. 


John T. McManus, for four years 
accountant for S. Slater & Sons, Inc., 
Webster, Mass., has been promoted as 
assistant treasurer of the corporation. 


William H. Wright, of Wright Bros., 
Boston wool merchants, has returned 
from the London wool auctions. 


Julius Eisemann, Boston wool mer- 
chant, and Mrs. Fisemann, have returned 


from a European trip. 


Raymond P. Earnhardt, who has been 
secretary of the Wabena Mills, Lexing 


ton, N. C., since the organization of 


the company will, on April 1, become 
secretary and general manager and will 
devote his entire time to the business. 


Alston H. Garside, 
Garside Cotton Service, Boston, sailed 
last Saturday from New York on the 
S. S. Alaunia for Liverpool to visit cot- 
ton markets and mill centers of England, 
France, Germany and Italy. Mr. Gar- 
side visits the cotton centers of Europe 


director of the 


each year for the purpose of observing 
and prospects in that section 
of the world cotton spinning industry. 
He expects to be away about six weeks. 


conditions 


William C. Plunkett, son of W. C. 
Plunkett, Adams, Mass., and Miss Elea 
nore Anne Kennedy, are to be married 
in the First Presbyterian Church, Johns- 
town, N. Y., on April 9. Miss Kennedy’s 
father is treasurer of the Scotsmoor 
Co., Johnstown, knit 


Ralph Edward Duffy, son of George 
FE. Duffy, president and treasurer of the 
George E. Duffy Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., and who is also associated with 


goods. 


the business, and Miss Emily Walker, 
Andover, Mass., are to be married in 
the Free Christian Church, Andover, on 
May 7. 


A. J. Henderson, 110 Wellington St., 
Toronto, Ontario, has been appointed On- 
tario representative of the Independent 
Silk, Ltd., of Montreal. 


Gordon A. Johnstone, who recently 
tendered his resignation as agent of the 
Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills to become gen- 
eral manager of the Loray Division of 
the Manville Jenckes Co., Gastonia, S. 
C., was given a farewell stag dinner at 
the Fairfield Inn, Winnsboro, by the 
Men’s Club. One hundred covers were 
laid. Appropriate after-dinner speeches 
were made and Mr. Johnstone was pre- 
sented with a handsome watch. 


Clifford B. Hayes, for the last year 
production manager of the Pacific Mills 
sales organization in New York, has been 
chosen to succeed Leonard S. Little, re- 
signed as general superintendent of the 
Lyman (S. C.) Dept. of the Pacific 
Mills. 


Fessenden S. Blanchard, assistant to 
the treasurer of the Pacific Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass., has been appointed produc- 
tion manager of the company. 


John Cumnock, superintendent of the 
Altavista (Va.) Cotton Mills, Inc., has 
been promoted to the position of general 
manager of the plant. 


George H. Haines, formerly office 
manager of the Cranston Print Works 
Co. and assistant treasurer of the Tate 
Electrolytic Textile Processes Co., 
Cranston, R. I., is now purchasing agent 
for the state public welfare commission, 
making purchases for all the institutions 
of Rhode Island coming under the juris- 
diction of that body. 


Elwin H. Rooney, who has been act- 
ing superintendent of the Orswell Mills, 
cotton yarns, Fitchburg, Mass., has been 
appointed superintendent succeeding Mr. 
Eteson who has resigned. Mr. Rooney 
was for many years with the Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., and 
since then has had much mill experience, 
his most recent mill position being as 
superintendent of Potter Fine Spinners, 
Inc., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Frederick Barthel has been appointed 
assistant agent of the Assabet Mills 
of the American Woolen Co., Maynard, 
Mass. Mr. Barthel was for a number 
of years with the Globe Mills, Utica, 
N. Y., and subsequently with the U. S. 
Bunting Co., Lowell, Mass., and Louis 
Kraemer & Co., Reading, Pa. 


S. F. Heddon, of Wakefield, R. L, 
has taken a position as superintendent 
of the Gordon Woolen Mills, Newport, 
N. H. 


R. J. Kennedy is now general super- 
intendent of the plant of the Augusta 
Knitting Corp., Whitesboro, N. Y. 


J. F. Smith, superintendent of the 
Union Mills, Inc., Herkimer, N. Y., was 
elected Mavor of that place at the recent 
annual election. 


J. R. Copeland has been promoted 
from assistant superintendent to superin- 


tendent of the Altavista (Va.) Cotto: 
Mills, Inc. 


R. W. Herdis is now superintenden: 
of the Apalache Plant of the Victo: 
Monaghan Co., Arlington, S. C. 


Francis H. Norton has retired from 
the position of paymaster for the Dwight 
Mfg. Co., Chicopee, Mass., having served 
in that capacity since 1872. He is 
years old. Thomas Preston has been 
promoted to the position. 


nh 


J. D. Worrell is now chief engineer at 
the Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills. 


Frank Basto, engineer at the War 
wick Mills, Centerville, R. I., has re- 
tired. 


James J. Sheridan has taken the posi- 
tion as superintendent of the finishing 
department at the plant of A. V. Morris 
& Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


John H. Bence, overseer of dyeing 
for the Hinsdale (Mass.) Woolen Mills, 
has resigned his position with that com- 
pany. 


C. A. Downs is now overseer of the 
cloth room in Mill No. 2 of the Roanoke 
Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., a 
position he formerly held. 


Alexander Stanezewski, formerly 
overseer of weaving for the Middletown 
(Conn.) Silk Co. for a number of years, 
has taken a similar position with the 
Mabson Silk Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


L. M. Groce has resigned as second 
hand in twisting at the Stark Mills of 
the New England Southern Mills, Ho- 
gansville, Ga., to become overseer of 
twisting in the Martha Mills, Thomas- 
ton, Ga. 


Julius Gyllensvard has accepted the 
position as overseer of dyeing for the 
Hinsdale (Mass.) Woolen Mills. Mr. 
Gyllensvard comes from Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


Frank Matthew, installation engineer 
with the Universal Winding Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Miss Hilda Shallcross, 
of Manchester, England, were married 
Mar. 5. 


M. J. Mitchell, formerly of Chester, 
S. C., has taken the position of master 
mechanic with the Mollohon Mfg. Co., 
Newberry, S. C. 


J. E. Settlemyre, head loom fixer 
for the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, 
Rock Hill, S. C., has been made second 
hand in weaving. 


Claud Looney has been promoted to 
the position of section man in the card 
room at the Osprey Mills of the Bibb 
Mig. Co., Porterdale, Ga. 


Westley Post, machine fixer in the 
finishing department of the United Un- 
derwear Mill, Boyertown, Pa., has re- 
signed his position. 


S. B. Parler, who has been landscape 
architect at the Chester, S. C., plant of 
the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., 
for some years has tendered his resigna- 
tion to enter the floral business at 
Columbia, S. C. 
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Should Higher Pressures Interest Us ? 





An Explanation in Familiar Terms of the Most Outstanding Physical Advantages of Higher Steam Pressures in 
Industrial Power Plants—How They Affect the Recovery of Waste Heat and the Use of 
Extracted or Exhaust Steam for Process Services 


VERYONE who builds a new 
industrial power plant or con- 
siderably extends an old one 
has to meet the question as to 

how far the parts that enter into its 
making shall embody newer ideas as 
compared to longer-tried ones. 

Such a plant is expected to serve 
for 20 or 30 years. If it this 
well, it is satisfactory; if in half that 
time it has become obsolete, it is not. 
Progress has always accompanied our 
building; and, by 20 or 30 years, even 

the equipment is not worn out, it 
can be expected that it willl be heavily 
handicapped in competition with newer 
plants, merely because of change. 

Change of late has been very rapid 
in more ways than ever before, and 
it is much more important because of 
this that the true value and possibili- 
ties of these later ideas be kept clearly 
in mind, if the new plant of today is 
to have long years of usefulness. 


does 


Higher Boiler Pressures 


Among these new tendencies has 
been a marked one towards higher 
boiler pressures, not only in large cen- 
tral stations, but, to a less degree, in 
industrial plants. It is accompanied 
by attention to waste-heat recovery 
and the use of extracted or exhaust 
steam for process services, also fre- 
quently at higher pressures. It is 
worth while to try to get a clear pic- 
ture of why these things are claiming 
attention. 

Most of us agree that, ordinarily, 
when power alone is required, the con- 
densing steam turbine with as high a 
vacuum as nature will economically 
allow offers the most effective way of 
obtaining it. 

We know that when this method is 
used, some heat energy goes to waste 
in condenser circulating water. 

Perhaps we do not always keep in 
mind that, with ordinary size and type 
of equipment, this is actually from 77 
to 82% of the total heat in steam at 
throttle when measured by the usual 
Standard scale which takes water at 
32° F. as its zero. This is a very 
large-sized loss that, with power as 
the only demand, is mostly unprevent- 
able. 

(here are uses and processes about 
industrial plants that often require 
more heat than does the total gener- 
ation of power, yet of such kind that 
they can as well be served by steam at 
moderate pressures. Water-heating 
processes can use all the heat in steam 
down to that of their own tempera- 
ture; that is, nearly the whole, instead 
of rejecting more than three-fourths 
ot it 

\\ ith proper arrangefnent they can 
use what remains after power has 
been produced. This fact, in briefest 
lorm, gives the basic reason for all 


hi : . 
ne steam or extraction operations, 


By Walter Slader 


whether for feed water heating or, in 
larger quantities, for other purposes. 
Many probably feel that pressures 
as we have them are high enough to 
meet requirements for power produc- 
tion; that, if they are raised, more 
energy must be put into a pound of 
steam that more may be taken out, 
while cost and difficulty of handling 
is increased. This is true, but it is 
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ditioned modern standard turbo-gener- 
ator tor 190 lbs. gage, 100° sup., 28 
in. vacuum—1o Ibs. extraction pres- 
sure—that condensing 
steam rates at full or part loads and 


shows good 


allows any of them to be almost 
wholly developed trom extracted 
steam, show these ratio figures to be 


63 and 53% \s these figures do not 


much with consid 


necessarily change 
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Effect of Higher Steam Pressures 


not the whole story, and the bringing 
out of other features of that story is 
the purpose here. 


Power from Steam Energy 


To do this, some of the things that 
must be considered are rather techni 
cal; but explanations, examples, and 
diagram have been kept in terms that 
are as generally familiar as possible— 
even to the extent of avoiding forms 
that would be the ordinary choice of 
engineers. 

When any pressure and 
total temperature is passed through a 
turbo-generator, coming out at some 
lower pressure, the machines can theo- 
retically change only a definite part 
of that steam energy to power; while 
actually, due to losses, the part it can 
thus change is much less. For units 
of the size and type most frequently 
used in textile plants, the proportion 
for condensing conditions is 60 to 
65% of the theoretical; and for back 
pressure or extraction conditions, 50 


steam at 


to 55%. 
Performance details of a_ typical, 
well proportioned, and favorably con- 


erable change ot pressures, 


they can be taken as constant for the 


purpose of our comparisons. 


Change of Pressures 
lo make clear how change of pres 
sures at throttle and affect 
results, a comparison is made between 
heat inputs fuel and heat that 
could be converted to power delivered 


exhaust 


Irom 


on switch board by a group of units 
of like efficiency, when taking steam 
at a series of pressures and qualities 
and exhausting at another series of 
pressures—all familiar in power-plant 
work. 

\ll pressures are gage, and all tem- 
peratures Fahrenheit. 

The throttle conditions are: 
(1) 125 Ibs., saturated. 
(2) 140 Ibs., 90° superheat, 
(3) 190 Ibs., 100° sup. 
(4) 285 Ibs., 120° sup. 

The exhaust conditions for all are 
28 and 29 in. vacuum, 


Ibs. extraction. 


and 10 and 25 


Superheats are so taken that mois- 


ture content at 28 in. vac. is practi- 


cally constant, while with saturated 


steam it is of course more wet. The 


are such as could be fur- 
nished by boilers designed for 135, 
150, 200, 300 lbs. 

A pressure of 125 Ibs. 
is as low as would be for 
even a small plant. Input, and out- 
put for power, under this condition 
may be taken as a basis of comparison 
for the other conditions which thus 
can be represented as percentages in 
excess of these values. 

The curves of 


pressures 


saturated 
considered 


the accompanying 
S< e Se a 
diagram have been made in this way 


Examination of Curves 


Examination of them shows: (a) 
he total heat put into steam at 285 
Ibs., 120° sup. is only 7.3% more than 


at 125 Ibs. 
than 3% 


(b) it Is [tess 


saturated ; 
more than at 140 Ibs., 90 
sup., and superheat is advisable at anv 
both f turbine 
operation and low upkeep cost: (c) as 
to the increased portion that is con 
verted to power with 28 in. vac 


is 7.6% at 140 lbs., 14.7 at 


pressure for efficient 


, this 
190 Ibs 


and 24.3 at 285 lbs.; (d) at tro Ibs. 
back pressure, these values become 
13.3, 32.5 and 57.0%; (c) at 25 Ibs. 


back pressure they are 18.1, 42.2, and 
78.47%. 

That is, we put in a small per cent 
more heat; we take out a much large 
per cent. This condition becomes in 
creasingly marked as the back pressure 
is raised. 
turbine 


Looked at another way, the 
with 190 Ibs. 
gt heat units per pound to power when 


steam converts 
bleeding at 1o lbs. 

\ similar one with 285 Ibs. steam 
would change the same amount of heat 
per pound to power when bleeding at 
25 lbs.; while with the 125-lb. steam it 
could thus use only 51 units. 

With higher throttle pressures, ex 
traction pressures can be increased 
while still keeping turbine steam pas 
sages of suitable size for efficient con 
densing operation. 

lf power and process steam demands 
always matched as to times and quan 
tities, we could disregard turbine eth 
but usually extraction ma 
chines have to run much of 


either wh« lly or 


ciency ; 
the time 
mostly condensing, 
and often at part loads. 

If the turbine is designed to develop 
full load with bled steam and the same 
low throttle pressure, the parts up to 
where extraction takes place will have 
to be much too large for efficient oper 
ation condensing or at reduced loads. 

Not a few installations have failed 
to make expected earnings because 
these points were overlooked or dis- 
regarded; while if they had been for 
machine 
chosen to much better meet all require 
ments. throttle 
will, many times, make such accom 


seen, a could have bee. 


Increase of pressure 

modation easier and more perfect. 
There is advantage in 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Typical station-to-station day rates 

Chicago to St.Louis, $145 Pittsburgh to New York, $170 

Atlanta to San Francisco, $9.40 Denver to Indianapolis, $4.60 

Cleveland to Omaha, $3.45 Boston to Detroit, $285 
Seattle to Minneapolis, $6.45 
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Wood Preservation with Sodium Fluoride 


Investigation to Determine the Penetration of This Salt in the Steeping Process Under Various Conditions 
of Steeping and Desirable Temperatures for Treating Spruce. Douglas Fir, and Southern 
Hard Pine—Alternating Heat and Cold Proves Effective 





Time 


HERE are many places in mill By Harry E. Sawtell* in mills in places where there is a 
work where wood construction ; ; | 


gh artificial humidity, a1 n places 
is still more economical, use- issued by the Inspection Department ment restores the use of timber to an where it is necessary to paint the sur- 

ful, and better suited to a par- Of the Associated Factory Mutual economical basis, by removing the ces and ceilings white 
ticular service than other kinds of ma Fire Insurance Companies : probability of early renewals (which It is becoming necessary » use 
terial. One thing which has bothered “Wood infected by dry rot ignites are expensive in money and often in) wood having a greater percent ie of 
the designer in wood and the user is more easily than sound wood, and mill lost production) and by reducing the sapwood in it, and also tke all 


its rapid deterioration in moist, warm timbers with rotted ends fall mere depreciation account or reserve, thus 


grades of wood last longer than be- 
places, due to rot. Temperatufe and quickly under fire. The officers and putting more money into the business. fore. Heartwood, which is highly re- 
moisture are important factors in the engineers of these companies believe Buildings in which timber has to gistant to rot, was used almost exclu- 
progress of rot. that the dangers of dry rot can be be used will be better balanced in re- . ] 


ively when timber was abundant 
[he importance of preventing rot largely eliminated, with the cons: gard to the length of life of all parts 


is well expressed in a booklet on the quent saving of many thousands ot of their structures, if such wood, ex 
subject of “Rot in Factory Timbers,’ dollars to Mutual members.” posed to conditions favoring rot, is 


Sapwood of timber, from a strength 


standpoint, is as_ strot as heart- 


wood, provided its density, amount of 
— To this statement we will add that properly treated with a rot killer moisture 1 defects are the same 
* Associate, Chas. T. Main, Inc., Industrial ee : i 


Engineers and Architects, 201 Devonshire St., im many cases the elimination of rapid Growing Use of Sapwood no greater. Sapwood, however, is 
Boston, Mass. Tests and photogr: y C. W : . . . : or 1 ; 
Rhinaen ; re and photographs by C.W. deterjoration by preservative treat Generally, preserved wood is used not nearly as durable as heartwood, as 


PENETRATION OF SODIUM FLUORIDE INTO WOOD 


CHARTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS TELL THE STORY OF 
SODIUM FLUORIDE APPLICATIONS TO 
SPRUCE AND DOUGLAS FIR 


Maximum penetrations 
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‘urve 1. Maximum and Minimum Side Penetration of Sodium 
Fluoride Into Spruce 
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Curve 2. Maximum and Minimum Side Penetration of Sodium 
Fluoride Into Douglas Fir 





Penetration of Sodium Fluoride Into Wood. All photographs are one-half actual size. (1) Spruce steeped cold for 96 hrs. Upper edge, heartwood; lower edge, 
sapwood. (2) Spruce, 8 hrs., 190° F. Sapwood at three corners; heartwood at fourth corner and sides. (3) Spruce, 12 hrs, at 190° F., remaining in same solution 
12 hrs., while it cooled to room temperature. Sapwood at upper edge; heartwood, elsewhere. (4) Spruce, 12 hrs. at 190° F., 12 hrs. cooling, 12 hrs. at 190° F., 12 hrs. 
cooling; in solution 48 hrs. total. Upper part, sapwood; lower, heartwood. (5) Douglas fir 96 hrs. cold. All heartwood, very good grade. Was checked at 
side at time of treatment. Photo retouched, as contrast between natural color of wood and fluoride not strong enough for camera. (6) Douglas fir, 4 hrs., 190° F. 


4ll heartwood, good grade. Photo retouched for same reason as before. (7) Douglas fir, 8 hrs., 190° F. All heartwood. Retouched. (8) Douglas fir, 12 hrs. 
190° F., remaining in same solution 12 hrs. while cooling to room temperature. Sapwood at top; heartwood, elsewhere. (9) Longleaf, 8 hrs., 190° F. Sapwood 
across top; heartwood, elsewhere, dense but not resinous and heavy. Allowed to dry out and check after treatment. 
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Above is outlined an exceptional factory site location 
at present available in East Tennessee—combining every 
advantage that a manufacturer could desire in the way 
of labor, power, water, transportation facilities and ac- 
cessibility. Briefly this particular locality embraces the 
following advantages and characteristics :— 
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cS /0 Miles to cay 
°F 100,000 Population 


This Ideal Factory Site 
Available-Vow-in East Tennessee: 


surplus of labor—an ideal situation for a new textile estab- 
lishment. 


Within a quarter-mile there is a large clear mountain stream, 
serving as source of water supply for nearby town. A 36- 
inch main used for this purpose passes the property. 


Transmission lines of The Tennessee Electric Power Com- 
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1000 acres available in any acreage desired—land com- 
paratively level, yet well elevated and not subject to over- 
flow. 


Two competitive trunk line railway systems, Southern and 
Louisville & Nashville Railroads, bound the property, af- 
fording ample and quick means of transportation. 


A county highway, connecting with concrete boulevard, 
crosses the tract. Ten miles distant is a city of 100,000 
people—5 miles away a town of 7,500. 


IDEAL LABOR SITUATION—Within two miles is a large 
metal working industry, employing 1,500 to 2,500 men 
only; nearby a small textile plant and large saw mill. Low 
wage scales prevail at all of these plants with a continual 
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BUILD -YOUR MILL 


pany, affording abundant electric power, adjoin the tract. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS—Free plant site, low taxes, 
owners will erect village for approved enterprise; mill build- 
ings can be financed on equitable basis. 


This plant site has been thoroughly investigated by 
engineers of The Tennessee Electric Power Company. 
It affords a splendid opportunity for a responsible textile 
industry now seeking a desirable southern location. Any 
interested manufacturer can secure full details of this 
exceptional site together with the special inducements 
offered to industry by communicating with the Indus- 
trial Department of The Tennessee Electric Power Com- 
pany. All correspondence strictly confidential. 
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it is readily destroyed by fungi of rot 
in the continuous presence of warmth 
and moisture. 


Sodium Fluoride 


A number of different materials and 
treatments are available, and each is 
best suited to certain conditions of ex- 
posure or use. Sodium fluoride was 
the preservative used in the experi- 
ments described in this article, as it 
is, in the opinion of the writer, bet- 
ter suited to interior mill uses than 
others. This salt is available at all 
times; is odorless; not dangerous or 
disagreeable to handle; does not dis- 
color the lumber; is a powerful anti- 
septic; is non-deliquescent; can be 
painted over and does not injure or 
discolor paint; is more easily ab- 
sorbed and diffused through the cellu- 
lar structure of sapwood than most 
oil preservatives; slightly retards fire 
and tends to increase the strength of 
wood; is only sufficiently soluble in 
the presence of ordinary amounts of 
moisture to be effective as a poison; 
does not corrode iron or steel; can be 
used, during treatment, in tanks of 
wood, iron, or cement without affect- 
ing them; being non-deliquescent, it 
can be shipped as dry powder in slack 
cooperage; and is purchased at a com- 
paratively low price. 

There are three principal kinds of 
treatments in use: 

(1) The brush treatment, where 
one or more applications of some anti- 
septic material are applied with hand 
brushes. 

(2) The steeping or soaking pro- 
cess, where the wood is steeped in 
solutions or oils held in tanks. 

(3) The pressure processes, in 
which the wood is placed in tight 
tanks and the antiseptic forced into 
the cells of the wood under high pres- 
sure, either to be left or to be par- 
tially removed. 

The relative amounts of solution 
taken up by the wood are in the order 
named above, the least being by the 
brush treatment—the exact amount, 
however, depending upon the number 
| applications and the sapwood. 

In the steeping process the wood 
takes up much more antiseptic than in 


the brush method; and all cracks, 
checks, holes, infected areas, and 
coarse wood near the surface are 


os 


roughly soaked. Complete penetra- 
of sapwood is obtained in most 
Cases. 

By the pressure process the wood 
gets the maximum amount of preser- 
vative, and all sapwood and coarse 
pid-growth woods are completely 
turated; but, even with this process, 
is quite impossible to penetrate to 
any great extent dense heartwood hav- 
ing a good quantity of resin in it. 

Each of these three kinds of treat- 
ment is used by Chas. T. Main, Inc., 
ut the steeping process performed 
“on the job” by the contractor, under 
the inspection of representatives of 
he engineering company, has so many 
alvantages over sending the material 
away for the pressure treatment after 
framing is done, that this company 


s 
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found it necessary to know how to use 
it to the best advantage. 


Purpose of Tests 

To determine the proper method of 
steeping and the amount of time to 
give treatments for different kinds of 
wood, a series of tests was made 
which show quite well the penetra- 
tion of a sodium fluoride solution into 
sapwood and heartwood of hard pine, 
Douglas fir, and spruce, when using 
both hot and cold solutions, for dif- 
ferent periods of time. The hot and 
cold solutions were used separately 
and in combination. 

Water, at ordinary temperatures, 
will take up and become saturated 
with about 4% by weight of pure 
sodium fluoride. The solutions used 
in these tests were made with 3.5% 
sodium fluoride. 

The indicator of penetration was a 
chemical solution which was sprayed 
upon the surfaces of a cross section 
of the wood; and, where the sodium 
fluoride had penetrated, the wood 
showed a bright yellow color, while 
the wood into which the salt had not 
penetrated showed a strong reddish 
color. 

For the determination of side pene- 
tration, cross sections were taken out 
of the middle part of each piece away 
from the influence of end penetration 
and the indicator sprayed on the cut 
faces. The end penetrations were ob- 
tained by splitting the pieces of wood 
longitudinally and spraying the split 
surfaces with the chemical indicator. 


Penetrations in Spruce 


The results of the experiments on 
spruce showed that the penetration in 
heartwood at sides, or perpendicular 


to sap canals, increases uniformly 
through 96 hrs. cold soaking, and 
14 


averages %4 in. including sapwood: 
and also shows that the sapwood, seen 
across the lower part of the photo, is 
completely penetrated. (See Fig. 1.) 
The end wood penetration was 1% in. 

The steeping in 190 deg. F. solution 
for 8 hrs. nearly equals the side pene- 
tration of the 96-hr. cold soaking. 
(Fig. 2.) 

The penetration obtained for 12 hrs. 
in 190 deg. F. solution and then 12 
hrs. in the same solution without heat 
is still greater, being an average of 
7/16 in. for side penetration in heart- 
wood, complete for sapwood, and 2 
in. for the end penetration. (Fig. 3.) 

For an alternate 12 hrs. hot and 12 
hrs. in the same solution without heat, 
until a total of 48 hrs. was obtained, 
the penetration is greater than any 
other. (Fig. 4.) 

Compare this with the 96-hr. cold 
soaking, where an average of 4 in. 
penetration, including sapwood, was 
obtained. (Fig. 1.) 

The 24-hr. total steeping with 12 
hrs. alternate hot and cool gave a 
greater penetration than the 96-hr. 
cold soaking. 

The maximum and minimum pene- 
trations are shown graphically on 
Curve No. I. 


Douglas Fir 


In regard to the penetrations of 
Douglas fir, it was found that cold 


soaking for even 96 hrs. gives but 
little penetration. On the other hand, 
the steeping for 4 hrs. in Igo deg. F. 
solution gave a better penetration than 
for 96 hrs. cold, while for 8 hrs. hot 
steeping the pieces were penetrated by 
the solution to a depth of % in. to 
3/16 in. 

A steeping for 12 hrs. in 190 deg. 
F. solution and 12 hrs. more in the 
same solution without heat showed an 
average side penetration for these 
sticks of 3g in. The penetration was 
particularly deep for 48 hrs. hot and 
cold tests. There was a great differ- 
ence between the penetrations of the 
hot and cold solutions. Curve No. 2 
shows the maximum and minimum 
penetrations in Douglas fir. 
also Figs. 5, 6, 7, and 8.) 


(See 


Southern Hard Pine 


The penetrations in the sapwood of 
hard pine were nearly complete in 8 
hrs. cold soaking the smaller 
sticks, and were I in. (or complete) 
for 8 hot steeping in the larger 
sticks. (See Fig. 9.) Further tests 
were thought unnecessary at this time. 

The penetration of 
which was very dense 
was practically nothing 
cold or hot treatments. 

The penetration of dense but not 
resinous heartwood for 8 hrs. hot 
steeping was found to be 1/16 to % 
in. (See Fig. 9.) It is shown at 
both side edges and across the bottom 
edge. 

The hot treatment tended -to ex- 
tract the resin and to make the solu- 
tion sticky, which gummed the sur- 
faces with an impenetrable coating. 
The long periods of hot treatment for 
the heartwood of southern pine were 


for 
hrs. 
heartwood, 


and 
for either the 


resinous, 


omitted for that reason. 
Other Tests 
Other tests for penetration, using 
solutions having percentages of 
sodium fluoride from 4% to % of 


1%, show about the same depth of 
penetration in the same kind of wood. 
Tests were made on 
steeped in the hot solution and then 
illowed to steep in the cold solution 
12 hrs. after the heat was turned off, 
and these about double the 
penetration over those pieces of wood 
which were removed to the air after 
being steeped in the hot solution. 


also wood 


showed 


Conclusions 
A few conclusions may be safely 
drawn from these results, as the tests 
were made in duplicate and often were 
repeated to check certain surprising 
results. 

The side penetration into spruce 
when steeped in the hot solution was 
twice as great for 8 hrs. as for 48 
hrs. in the cold solution, and nearly as 
much as for 96 hrs. in the cold solu- 
tion. Deep side penetrations into 
spruce heartwood, such as % to 1% 
in., may be obtained in the 48-hr. 
treatment when alternating the hot 
and cool steepings of 12 hrs. each. 
This would indicate that 234 in. spruce 
plank would be nearly penetrated in 
48 hrs. (alternate treatment). 

The surprising fact is brought out 
in connection with Douglas fir that 
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while cold steeping gives very little 
penetration, steeping in 190 deg. F. 
solution from 24 to 48 hrs. gives from 
3g to % in. penetration in the heart- 
wood. 

Southern hard pine sapwood ab- 
sorbs the cold solution very well and 
no difficulty will be encountered in 
completely, penetrating the sapwood if 
the wood is properly air-dried to start 
with. 

The heartwood of hard pine, if 
dense and resinous, cannot be pene- 
trated to any extent by steeping pro- 
cesses, and other investigators have 
found that no great penetration can 
be obtained in such wood by any pro- 
The heartwood, when dense and 
quite resinous, is long lived and is 
very resistant to rot. Therefore, there 
exists little necessity for forcing an 
antiseptic into it. 

Sapwood, which does rot quickly 
when untreated, absorbs the toxic so- 
lution readily and will be well pre- 
served. The amount and depth of 
sapwood obtained in good grades of 
structural timber is not great, and it 
can be seen from these tests that a 
thorough steeping process will gener- 
ally fully penetrate the sapwood, and 
in all probability lumber so treated 
will have at least double the length of 
useful life over untreated lumber. 


Kills Fungus 


Such a treatment as described will 
kill all of the spores of rot fungus, 
which have been deposited upon the 
and taken and the 
treatment will pentrate to such depths 
as to kill the mycelium which may 
have grown from the time of cutting 
of the timber to the treatment at the 
job. 


cess. 


wood have root, 


The penetration is deep enough even 
in the heartwood surfaces to establish 
a layer of toxic material which will 
prevent rot fungi from getting a foot- 
hold for a long period of years. 

\s planking and timber in rooms 
carrying a high degree of humidity 
seldom develop checks, a preservative 
treatment of great value can be ob- 
tained by the hot steeping process ap- 
plied at the job after carpentering is 
done. 

The steeping process does not ma- 
terially affect the strength of the 
treated wood. If anything, it slightly 
increases the strength. The strength 
of the solution to use in any building 
work depends upon the wood, the lo- 
cation in the structure, the conditions 
favoring rot, the length of life de- 
sired, etc. 

Considerably less than a 314% so- 
lution is considered right for ordinary 
use. 


Lancashire Cotton Prices 
\t 142 for March rr for the aver- 


age of raw cotton, yarn and cloth 
prices, the Cotton Trade Review 
(Manchester) index compares with 


135 on Dec. 31, 1926, and 168 on Mar. 
12, 1926. 

Taking 100 for the July 31, 1914. 
price as the basis in each case, Ameri- 
can cotton is now 116, American yarn 
136, cloth 141. Egyptian cotton 161, 
and Egyptian yarn 154. 
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The main trunk lines of the 
Seaboard Air Line and Atlan- 
tic Coast Line Railroads 
parallel each other through 
the heart of CENTRAL 
CAROLINAS. Connecting 
with these lines are numerous 
east and west branches giving 
excellent facilities for local 
and long distance distribution. 





Tabor 
The labor supply here is 
nearer 100% native’ born, 
English speaking, than any 
other section of the Country. 
The supply is adequate for 
considerable future develop- 
ment. Labor agitation is 

conspicuously absent. 





Climatic conditions are all 
that might be desired from 
the standpoint of health and 
efficiency of production. Be- 
ing located midway between 
New York and Florida and 
midway between the beach 
and the mountains, this region 
may boast of the most desir- 
able year-around climate along 
the Atlantic coast. 





Industries in this region 
are practically 100% electri- 
fied. Present power develop- 
ments are adequate for con- 
siderable future industrial 
growth. Potential power is 
unlimited. 
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Weigh the Facts! 


Your Money Weighs More in CENTRAL CAROLINAS. 


Before purchasing a labor-saving device one determines the 
amount of labor it will save. 


Before purchasing a money saver one determines just how 
much money it will save. 


Before deciding on a southern location for your plant give 
us an opportunity to show you in Dollars and Cents how much 
your production and distribution costs will be lowered by locating 
in CENTRAL CAROLINAS. Write us your plans and require- 
ments. Accurate information will be gladly furnished you without 
the slightest obligation on your part and inquiries will be kept in 
strictest confidence. 


Carolina Power & Light Company 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU — RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


C* ENTRAL 
AROLINA 
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Research in Cotton Operations 





investigations by Arkwrights of Effect of Bleaching on Strength, 
and of Variation in Twist 


'T WO reports which have been sub- 
mitted by applicants for member- 
ip to The Arkwrights, Inc., the 

‘xtile research organization with 

eadquarters at Charlotte, N. C., are 
ummarized in the 

raphs: 

A determination of the gain or loss 
n tensile strength of cotton piece 
coods due to various operations in a 
hlorine bleach was made by R. W. 
\rrington, superintendent of the 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 
He reports as follows: 

“In making my determination I 
have taken the following five fabrics 
which I consider representative of a 
general line of cotton piece goods: 30 
in. 2.31 twill; 39 in. 96/64 3.10 jean; 
37 in. 100/60 4.10 broadcloth; 36% 


following para- 


in. 72/80 4.70 pajama check; and 38% 
in. 64/60 5.35 print cloth. 

“In order to secure representative 
figures and to show a true compari- 
son, I have taken of each fabric one 
piece from each of six different bales. 





BLEACHING TESTS ON FIVE REP. 
RESENTATIVE FABRICS 


30” 2.31 TWILL 
% loss % los® 


Breaking in in} 7 
strength warp filling’ 
—-~+- from from{ 
Warp Filling gray gray 


Gray sample 139.7 85.7 


Gray sour and wash 129.4 82.5 7.36 3.74 
Kier boil and wash 119.4 92.7 14.52 *%8.18 
Bleach and wash ..-» 107.8 84.8 22.85 1.05 
Sour and water mangle.... 121.7 78.9 12.90 7.93 
Starch and dry........... 118.7 77.7 15.05 9.34 
IE aS oenk oreerdels 114.8 72.7 17.85 15.18 


39” 96/64 3.10 JEAN 
% loss % loss’ 


Breaking in in] 
strength warp filling’ 
———————. from from 
Warp Filling gray gray 
OV CORNER... cccncssccs Se BET ..... 
Singe, diastafor, and wash.. 98.13 34.3 *.65 3.92 
Gray sour and wash....... 94.9 33.6 2.67 5.88 
Kier boil and wash........ 101.4 39.97 *4. 0 *11.93 
Bleach’and wash.......... 74.6 34.48 23.5 3.49 
Sour and mangle....... 84.0 33.0613.85 7.4 
Starch and dry....... 87.94 31.8 9.82 10.9) 
REEL st hcausacess 89.4 31.3 8.32 12.39 
37” 100/60 4.10 BROADCLOTH 
MERCERIZED 
%\oss % loss 
Breaking in in 
strength warp filling 
——————. from _ from 
Warp Filling gray gray 
ERT GUE. cccccccsss GO Se Lo. 
Singe, ‘diastafor,and wash. 62.7 27.5 6.27 1.48 
Gray sour and wash....... 64.2 268 4.04 3.94 
Kier boil and wash........ 66.4 28.8 74 *3.23 
Mercerize and wash... - 64.5 2.8 3.50 7.53 
Bleach, sour, and mangle... 63.9 25.3 4.49 9.33 
Starch and dry........... 62.9 18.4 5.98 34.05 
i” Rae 56.6 18.1 15.40 35.10 


3819" 64/60 5.35 PRINT (CLOTH 


% loss % loss 


Breaking in in 

strength warp filling 

———————. from__ from 

Warp Filling gray gray 

Gray sample . 45.1 31.5 ieee 
Singe, diastafor, and wash.. 39.7 29.6 11.95 6.03 
ray sour and wash... . 31.07 19.8 81.0 38.4 
Kier boil and wash 46.37 30.8 2.82 2.22 
Bleach, sour, and mangle... 38.8 26.1 13.96 17. 7 
Starch and dry 46.9 28.0 %4.00 11.1 
ender 43.53 28.07 3.44 10. 9 

3619” 72/80 4.70 PAJAMA CHECK 

% loss © loss 

Breaking in in 

strength warp filling 

— — from from 

Warp Filling gray gray 

sample 44.07 35.4 ; 
‘ge, diastafor,and wash. 48.3 33.9 °%9.6 4.24 
Gray sour and wash....... 43.17 32.57 2.02 8.00 
I boil and wash 50.0 34.6 13.46 2.26 
I h, sour, and mangle 38.0 21.7 13.75 38.70 
Storch and dry 504 29.1 14.35 17.80 
Ualender 46.2 32.5 * 4.83 8.20 
n, 


Each sample was broken five times 
both warp and filling ways; therefore, 
each figure shown in the accompany- 
ing tables represents an average of 
30 breaks. The processes used in the 
bleaching were gray sour and wash; 
kier boil and wash (a 3% solution 
of caustic soda was used and the 
goods boiled 12 hrs. in a pump and 
heater kier with 1o lbs. pressure) ; 
chlorine bleach and wash; white sour, 
wash and water mangle; starch and 
dry; and calender. 

“The figures on the various opera- 
tions show a wide variation in results. 
The only operation which shows any- 
thing like a consistent figure is the 
operation of kier boiling and wash- 
ing, which shows in each case a con- 
sistent gain, which is to be expected 
with this operation. On other opera- 
tions, such as in starching, where nor- 
mally one would expect a gain, the 
figures show a loss in several cases. 
Generally speaking, the tensile 
strength due to the bleaching opera- 
tions alone did not show an excessive 
loss.” 


Tape and Band Twist 


A comparative test to determine the 


Wooden Boxes 


percentage variation in turns per inch 
in plied yarns made on tape and band- 
driven twister spindles was made by 
Stanley A. Black, night superintend 
ent, the Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lan 
caster, S. C He describes the method 
of making the test as follows: 

“T took 800 bobbins, 400 from tape- 
driven spindles and 400 from band- 
driven spindles, 


then 10 in. 


of yarn 
from each of these bobbins, and found 
the turns per inch with a ply yarn 


twister counter. 
“The average turns per inch for the 


tape-driven spindles was 7.95; and 
for the band-driven spindles, 7.91. 
The highest turns per inch for the 
tape-driven spindles was 9.00; and for 
the band-driven spindles, 9.20. The 
lowest turns per inch for the tape 


driven spindles was 7.00; and for the 
band-driven spindles, 6.20. 

“From the results thus obtained we 
have a variation of 2 turns or 25.1% 
with the tape-driven spindles, and a 


variation of 3 turns or 37.9% with 
the band-driven spindles. 


find 12.8% 


Therefore, 
we turns variation more 
with band-driven spindles than with 
tape-driven spindles.” 

The above tests are submitted as the 
The 
results are not intended to be conclu- 


sive. 


findings from these applicants. 


Criticism and suggestions of 
the methods used in making them will 


The Arkwrights. 


of New Design 


be welcomed by 





No Sacrifice of Strength but Are Less Expensive and Weigh 
Considerably Less 


N a report to the National Associa- 
tion of Wooden Box Manufac- 
turers, A. C. Imbrie, treasurer of the 
United States Finishing Co., describes 
investigations in connection with the 
redesign of wooden boxes. The C. P. 
Darling Co., a subsidiary of the 
United States Finishing Co., cooper- 
ating with the latter concern and the 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., has 
made extensive research into packing 
case design and construction with a 
view to evolving a wooden box of 
thinner, hence lighter, construction 
but of strength equal to the ordinary 
wooden packing box. Mr. Imbrie 
states that in several instances during 
the last year cases of thinner con- 
struction have been produced with a 
saving to customers and without de- 
creasing the efficiency of the cases. 
The report continues as follows: 
“Due to the fact that the larger 
percentage of our production is on 
textile cases, we naturally have given 
more thought to designing this type 
of case, and we think the results ob- 
tained justify further studies in this 
direction. Our customers have been 
shipping 500 lbs. or more of cloth in 
Sg-in. cases for more than a vear with 
good results, while previously it had 
always been the custom to use 13/16- 
in. stock for this class of container. 
Might Use Lighter Material 
“Judging from actual experiences 
in shipping textiles in the 5¢-in. con- 
tainers it would not surprise us if 


containers constructed of even lighter- 


materials could be used. 
Probably it would be necessary to use 
a different construction than the style 
No. 2 In fact, 
it seems constructed 
with and cleats, 


weight 


case now being used. 
that containers 
fairly heavy ends 


with sides, tops, and bottoms that are 
flexible, will stand fully as much if 
not more abuse than the more rigid 
13/16-in. construction. 





Conveying Cases from Box Shop to Silver 
Spring Plant Packing Room 
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he regular style No. 2 container 
can be opened with very little dam- 
and, with a little 
has a good resale value. 


age, recoopering, 
This type of 


case is also very convenient to handle. 
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Packing Room at the Silver Spring Plant 
of the United States Finishing Co., 
Showing Goods Being Packed Into 
Regular Wooden Containers 
‘To explain the saving 

from using ¥-in. lumber in 

the regular 13/16-in. 
use of our 
for convenience. 


derived 
place of 
stock, we will 


one standard 


size cases 


“Size 37 x 30 x 30, inside 


urements. 


meas- 


Sg-in. thick 
which are 


“The 5£-in. case is all 


stock except the cleats, 


44 x 234-in. spruce, D. 1. S. and 2E. 
Cost at 
7c. per Saving on 
Thickness Footage Weight bd. ft. 5/8 in. case 
13/16 in. 52.73 bd. ft. 87 lbs. $3.69 In cost, 25.4% 


39.32 bd. ft. 65.5 Ibs. 
have 


5/8 in 2.75 In weight, 24.7% 

“We made laboratory 
tests on the 5¢-in. cases packed with 
500 lbs. of cloth, and find a margin of 
safety of more than 100% over the 
carriers’ requirements. 


some 


“Through tests and actual experi- 
ence we have proved that the resawed 
wooden container is satisfactory and 
safe all around, either for domestic or 
export shipments. There is less lia- 
bility of puncturing and leaking, and, 
if constructed properly, cases can be 
made from stock light enough to com- 
pete both in price and weight with 
substitutes, in shipping textiles. 

“The United States Finishing Co. 
operates six textile finishing plants 
located in Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and Georgia, with an annual capacity 
of 350,000,000 yds. of cloth. It uses 
approximately 5,000,000 ft. of lumber 
annually in its shipping containers. 

“Barreled Sunlight” Cases 


“Among others for whom this com- 
pany has redesigned containers is the 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., manu- 
facturers of ‘“Barreled Sunlight.” 
The box is of the lock-corner type, 
with hand-holes for 
handling. 


convenience in 
It is constructed entirely 
of New England white pine, printed 
at the ends, sides, and top. The paint 
company is very particular regarding 
the condition of its goods on dealers’ 
shelves. 


In packing the cans, pat- 
ented 


wooden are used to 
preclude all possibility of the cans re- 
ceiving any pressure from the top or 


devices 


bottom, and all side pressure comes 
on the rims of the cans where the 
construction is strongest. This as- 


sures the can a maximum of protec- 
tion, and the tight box eliminates the 
possibility of dust or dirt entering.” 
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Why do ‘Textile P 
reach their highest point in 
eorgiar 


| tome textile industry makes 
more money in the South. 
That has been too completely 
demonstrated to require discus- 
sion. But the industry has just be- 


gun to realize that these profits 


reach their highest tide in Geor- 


7 ‘Why ? 


Because in Georgia the labor 
situation is more favorable, and 


adds its special benefit to the long 


(SEO 
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list of other attractions which 
have brought spindles flooding to 
the South. 


Georgia’s labor reserve has not 
yet been touched by the demands 
of incoming industry. Workers 
in Georgia are eager for a place 
in your mill, are waiting to sup- 
ply the skill, loyalty and enthusi- 
asm which will operate your plant 


at maximum efthciency. 


Add to this the great econo- 


mies found in cheap and abundant 


POWER 





INDUSTRY PROSPERS in 
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Low building costs 
Low taxes 
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rofits 


power, low taxes, adequate trans- 
portation, soft, pure water and 
many other items—and you will 
understand at once why the great- 
est developments of the past few 
years have taken place in. this 
specially favored state. 


Our engineering staff is ready 
at all times to confer with your 
representatives, and to supply all 
the data you may require. Georgia 
Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
New York Ofhce, 120 Broadway. 


GEORGIA 
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Has Your Present Location These Assets? 


Low production costs 
Plentiful and adaptable labor 
Low cost, dependable Power 


Tax exemptions 
Community cooperation 
Growing market for product 
Adequate railroad service 
Modern port facilities 
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Solving Humidification Problems 





Individual Requirements Studied Scientifically to Determine 
Equipment Necessary to Produce Proper Room Condition 
By Thayer Francis* 


YE have all recognized that air 
conditioning by the central sta- 

tion system has always been the ideal 
method from a theoretical standpoint, 
even if the cost of utilizing this 
method has limited its general adop- 
tion. It seems to me that the great- 
est recent advance in the more gen- 
erally used practice of humidifying by 
distributed units has been the adoption 
there of the same methods of deter- 
mining humidifying capacity which 
are used in central station practice. 
Humidifiers should not be sold or 
purchased like merchandise. The 
purchaser and the dealer are both bet- 
ter off if they agree first upon the 
performance which is to be required 
oi the equipment; that is to say, they 
should jointly determine not. only 
what levels of humidity shall be 
maintained in different departments 
factory but also within what 
limits of temperature the atmosphere 
shall be maintained in those extremes 
of hot, dry weather which are a legiti- 
mate expectancy. Moreover, the con- 
dition of humidity and temperature 
which is sought should be one which, 
while the humidity should be favorable 
to good processing, will guarantee a 


ot a 


temperature low enough to insure a> 


reasonable degree of comfort to the 
operative—a condition which will not 
impair operative efficiency. This 
means nothing less than that in hot 
weather windows may necessarily be 
opened to an extent which will insure 
a sufficient rate of ventilation. 

Those of us who are practicing 
humidification, whether dealers or 
manufacturers, are greatly indebted 
to the work of the Research Depart- 
ment of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
for its exhaustive study of this sub- 
ject, and its accurate determination 
of the relationship between temper- 
ature, humidity, and rate of air move- 
ment in respect to their combined ef- 
fect upon the comfort and efficiency 
of human operatives. You are doubt- 
less aware that this relationship, stated 
in terms of what has been defined as 
“sensible temperature,” has been ac- 
curately determined and _ tabulated. 
Having determined what humidity 
we require for proper processing in a 
given case, we are therefore in a posi- 
tion to specify the maximum temper- 
ature which may be tolerated without 
resulting in a sensible temperature 
which exceeds the proper limit of 
operative comfort. 

The next step is the determina- 
tion of the amount of heat liberated 
within the departments by the expend- 
iture of the energy required to drive 
the machinery, and the amount of 
heat which enters the department 
through roof, through side walls, and 
with the entering sunlight; because 
we must evaporate enough water to 


From paper presented at meeting of 
Committee D13. American Society for 
Testing Materials, at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


absorb this heat and so maintain the 
specified temperature. 

The final step in the analysis of 
conditions to be met is a study of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau records, from 
which we must determine our expect- 
ancy in regard to outside temperature 
and outside humidity in periods of hot 
weather. 


Three Calculations Made 
Against the conditions thus deter- 
mined, we now calculate the amount 
of water which we must introduce into 
each volumetric unit of outside air in 
order to produce the stipulated inside 
condition, the number of air changes 





Power Data Sheets 
By F. S. Root 


POWER REQUIRED 
TO OPERATE 


WOOL HOSIER 
(CONT. 


10 Hep eR PM., 3-Phase, 
20-volt, G0cucle motor, 
belted +0 a 20-foot 
shaft, driving One ('). 
Sco ts fang machine, 
Capacity Socks, 
One('),“30*Vent Fan. 
5 -P. P% RP.M.,3-Phase, 
220-Vol cycle motor, 
back-gearea, and driving > 
through a Morse Chain, a 
175-foot line- shaft , ath 
o load consistin nq of 
Forty (40) Knitting mach- 
ines, running at 7B beats 
om minute, ana four(4), 
epworth looping mechines 
3 W.P, 1800 F.P.M.3-Phase. 
belted to 20 feet of 
shaffing ana a |D foot 


PLANT 


countér- shaft 
( cont.) 


POWER REQUIRED 
TO OPERATE. 
A SHIRT FACTORY 


GENERAL DAT. 
Besides manufacturing 
men's Shirts, this plant 
also makes the Paste - 
board containers used 
to ship them in. 

Norma| output 1s 400 doz 
garments ber works day 
Number of employes 15 

400, mostly women. 

Group Drive 1s used, the 

total connecteA. motor 

ratings being 28uP. 
Power is purchased 

a B-phase ,220-volt 
source of suppl a 
motors are all of 


squirrel- cage induction 
1 (cont) te 


Above is printed the twenty-fourth installment of a series of 
records showing the power required to operate various textile 


machines. 





which will produce equilibrium be- 
tween the stated inside conditions and 
the stated outside conditions, and the 
total amount of water which must be 
evaporated to satisfy the determined 
maximum number of air changes. 
You are all aware that in years past 
it has been customary to assume that 
a humidifying unit may be depended 
upon to take care of a given amount 
of floor space or mill content—a nec- 
essarily arbitrary rating. You will 
see how futile and foolish this as- 
sumption is when the difference in 
prevailing extremes of weather alone 
requires that a mill of stated specifica- 
tions located in the southern low- 
lands needs 30% more evaporative 
capacity than one in New England, all 
other conditions being equal. Con- 
sider also the fact that, on the basis 
of horsepower consumed per unit of 
mill content, a low-posted room or- 







POWER REQUIRED 
TO OPERATE 
WOOL HOSIERY PLANT 
(Cont.) 

Load Consists of- 
wo (2) J.W. Hepworth 
Co’s Looping machines. 
ranning at ||OR.PHM., 
and having pulleys Sin 
diameter, One(!) Low- 
ell Machine Co.,‘Gamless” 
one spindles, 
420 RPM. 12” pulley 
Three(3) Sin er long-arm 
sewing machines. One U) 
Peerless Machine Co, eye- 
let machine. One Tubular 
Rivet & Stud ©. riveter 
2 HP. 1800 RPM. 3 phase 


motor, driving a 30-inch 
Ventilating F; Pa at S0OR.PM 


l HP. — I Sheth metor. 
arivi $ a 
page ba) Soot (soorP) 

























POWER REQUIRED 
TO OPERATE. 
FISH NET FACTORY 















cz 
GENERAL BATA. 
This isa very smal) plant, 
@ | employing only eleven 


hands. Nets from 6-mesh 
to 200mesh wide qremade. 
9 The amount Of Power con- 
sumed averages about” 


350 KWH. per month 


Power !5 supplied by a 
Sh-P 1800 R.P.4. moter 
drwing the following mchs— 


[-Fowler fish net mck -100Mesh. 
2- Fish net mechs, 40 5 200Mesh. 
l- Spool Winder ( Ct Specs). 


2- Linen Weavin mechs - 

\— Copp windy machine . 
MACHING shop. 

I- Bliss Punch. 

1-18" Drill Press. 

\-14* Engine Lathe. 

I-Dbl. Emery Wheel. 
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ganized tor spinning tire duck fabrics 
may require nearly double the evapo- 
rative capacity per unit of content 
called for by a room in a mill of mod- 
ern construction engaged in spinning 
hosiery yarns. 

When the requirements for humid- 
ifying capacity are thus studied and 
determined by scientific instead of 
rule-of-thumb methods, it at once be- 
comes apparent that we have a real 
problem in the design of engineering 
equipment, and not a strictly com- 
mercial question te solve in the pur- 
chase of ordinary merchandise. I 
would not be understood as_ implying 
that these methods of studying the 
problem are new; on the contrary they 
are old, but their application in the 
field of humidifying with distributed 
units is comparatively new. I indi- 
cate their nature here merely to point 
out to you that the art of humidifica- 
tion is continuing to progress, and 
that those practicing humidification 
are in a position to avail themselves 
of considerable improvement in the 
practice of the art if they will insist 
upon seeing that, in providing them- 
selves with equipment, the commercial 
considerations are not permitted to 
outweigh the important engineering 
considerations which should prompt 
them to lay down specifications which 
will insure a_ satisfactory  per- 
formance. 


A Fuel- -Saving Kink 


Graduation Marks on 
Regulator 
By IV. F. Schaphorst 
The other day a friend of mine, 
who is a mechanical engineer, showed 
fuel-saving kink which he is 


Damper 


me a 





GraduaTlions 
employing on his boiler. The idea is 
outlined herewith. 

Most boilers which are provided 
with damper regulators are equipped 
with a lever device placed in a con- 
venient position for opening and 
closing the damper. However, the 
operator has to go about it more or 
less blindly, or by guess, and does not 
know from the appearance of the 
handle or lever the exact amount the 
damper is open. Therefore, it is not 
accurate. 

This engineer carefully measured 
the opening of the damper and made 
graduation marks on the lever as in- 
dicated—each graduation § represent- 
ing a half inch or a full inch of open- 
ing. On his boiler, as I remember, 
each mark represented a full inch. 
Now he knows exactly “what’s what.” 

He stated that since making use of 
these graduations he has been able 
to regulate the amount of air admitted 
into the boiler much more accurately 
than theretofore, and he has made a 
substantial reduction in the amount 
of fuel burned. It takes only a few 
minutes to measure damper openings 
and make graduations of this kind. 
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Another Industrial Record 


in COLUMBUS, Ga. 


WENTY-ONE months ago the manufacture and sale of a 5-cent 

package of toasted and salted peanuts was begun in the small 
building at the top of this picture. It was carried on by four people. 
In exactly twelve months the profits and prospects of this business 
warranted a contract for the modern factory building, 600 feet long, 
shown above, and $80,000 worth of special machinery to equip it. 
Today the Tom Huston Peanut Company employs more than four 
hundred people, and the product manufactured here is sold in over 
40,000 stores. 


While this record may seem phenomenal, those who understand the 
peculiarly favorable industrial conditions would say that it is fairly 
typical of what may be done along other lines by soundly planned 

Saha aa enterprises in Columbus and the Southwest Georgia area receiving 

hydro-electric power from our company. There is an immediate 
local consumption of meritorious articles, and the success of the 
Huston plant may be duplicated in textiles, furniture, clay and 
mineral products, food products and other industries favored by 
Georgia conditions. We would be glad to discuss, confidentially, 
your ideas for removal, for a branch plant or a new venture. : 


Columbus Electric & Power Co., 


, 
Jey 
is 


. 
‘ 
\ 


GEORGIA 


\ 
\ 
‘ 


utive Management STON] 


! WEBSTER, In 


Columbus, Georgia 











Fine Goods and Conservative Colors to Reign 


Soft Touch Essential to Dress Fabrics—Sheer Weights Spread Through Garment Field—Patterns Use Small, Primitive 
Motifs—Men’s Wear Turning to Staple Overcoatings—In Suitings Indefinite Colors and Patterns Hold 
Interest—Black Rising to New Importance—Dark Blues and Soft Colors Approved 


ROM present indications @ soft touch allied 

to suede is essential in the finish of woolen 

dress goods. |i so, we may confidently look 
for a continuation of flannels and similar fabrics 
spun from fine wool. 

If further evidence is wanted of the perma- 
nency of a soft finish it may be found in the ac- 
tion of a French manufacturer who is producing 
i tubular fabric made from rabbits’ hair. Such 
a fabric has been taken up by American dealers 
who aim to be first in a new weave or fabric. 

Having arrived at the conclusion that fabrics 
woven from fine cashmere wool will go over, we 
arrive at the parallel conclusion that substandard 
fabrics characterized by the same soft touch and 
appearance will also be in continued demand. 


Field for Light Weights is Broadening 


Sheer, semi-sheer and lightweight dress goods 
are yet to reach their high water mark. ‘hiree 
weights of wool crepe viz: medium, medium light 
and light weight, the last approaching 5-0z., are 
now required, where once one medium weight 
was enough. 

The straight line dress will continue in favor. 
French women stroll on the bois in a tailor-made 
during the morning hours, don an ensemble in the 
afternoon and a decollette in the evening. On the 
other hand the average American woman spends 
the morning in the auto, the afternoon in town 
and the evening at the movies in a one-piece 
dress or gown. 


Makers-up of large distributing calibre are tak- 
ing up twill cords in worsteds in order to skim 
the cream of the suit demand. The highest class 
department stores on Fifth Avenue have adopted 
dress weights, generally of fine reps, for their 
suit departments. And so now a light weight 
appears in dresses, coats, suits—broadly stated 
the same applies to light weight fabrics allied to 
chiffons, crepes, romaines and other fabrics of 
sheer construction. 

And the same drift toward sheer and semi- 
sheer weaves together with light weights obtains 
in France. The leading producer of French hand 
loom novelty wool dress goods is featuring the 
lightest possible construction of silk and wool 
called mousli kasha. The first four letters of the 
new coined name come from mousseline which is 
about as sheer as they make them. 

Moreover transparent velvet now has first place 
in pile fabrics. Much of it is woven from a fine 





Pattern for Printed Velvet, Showing the Limited Use 
of Color on Black. The Stars Are in Colors 





Textile World Analyst 
This Instalment Prepared Especially 
for TEXTILE WORLD by Eugene 
Franklin Peirce, of Editorial Statf of 
Dry Goods Economist. 
NOTE —Once each quarter the Analyst appears 
in the form of a style forecast of fabrics. All 
other weekly ISSUCS wll continue to consist of 
analysis and forecast of conditions in the tex- 
tile industry, prepared, as hitherto, by Dr. Lewis 
H. Haney, Director of New York University 
Business Research Bureau. 












size of rayon yarn. Strangely enough this new 


and accepted favorite has to some extent displaced 
the erect pile velvet once the approved favorite 


of kings, queens, princes and court favorites. 
Small Simple Patterns in Ascendency 


Patterns, with the comparatively few exceptions 
still under the influence of modern art, are the 
simplest known to historians who have traced the 
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Stripes and Pin Checks for Women’s Tailor-Mades to 
be Used for Skirt with Jacket in Matching Color 
history of designs from the primitives of the 
savage. For example stippled work or pin head 
dots in colors widely spaced are chosen by French 
printers to decorate velvets of black grounds. 
Thus onward throughout the whole range of de- 
signs we note in miniature form the cubes, dice, 
arrow heads, stipples, oblongs, and disks, to- 
gether with allied objects, known to savages be- 
fore the age of designing. These have engaged 
the attention of artists who turned for inspira- 

tion to historic ornaments. 

Shirt sending over to English 
weavers neat effects for the decorations of cloths 
which will be re-exported to this country and of- 


makers are 


fered as shirting novelties for coming seasons. 
On the other hand producers of Scotch and Eng- 
lish coatings who weave novelties for export 


everywhere, are including jacquard figures in 
which to ornament fancy 
coatings. The French, however, go the limit. And 
there we see jacquard figures sufficiently large 
almost to cover the busts of blouses for wear with 
ensemble costumes. 


minority. 


Subdued Styles Guide Men’s Wear 


The tendency in men’s wear overcoatings is 
toward revival of hard faced fabrics of which 


assorted sizes with 


Such, however, are in the 


the melton long out of favor but now reinstated, 


is one striking example. \lelton coats are to be 


made in double-breasted form and to have a velvet 


collar. The latter, it is said, has helped to rein- 


state the “bowler” especially with college men 


who claim that the fedora is common-place. 
\s for patterns in men’s suitings, the tendency 


is toward subduel style for free selling. Glen 


a close-up view 


checks are one example. From 


one notes a “Glen.” Three steps away, however, 


this plaid closely resembles a mixture. As 


‘ ‘ 
how closely related 


show- 
ing are the views of stylers 
in this country and in England, it may be said 
that indistinct 


1 
+ 


checks, generally of the ove 
check variety long familiar in England, are the 
choice of English tailors who cut up only the 
finest woolens made, 

It is noteworthy that English manutacturers 
of fine woolens for men’s wear are featuring hati 
line stripes, but in subdued forms, not withstand 
ing they are in some circles classed as old stand 
bys for the ready-to-wear trade. Nevertheless. 
they fit into the collections of unobtrusive wool 
ens and have the endorsement of the best custom 
tailors. 

wists, which during recent seasons have been 
highly favored by manufacturers of 
receiving 
manufacturers of men’s 
country. 


English 


woolens, are attention by 


increased 
wear woolens in this 
Popularity of twists is due in part to 
the fact that such fabrics do not wrinkle easily 
and thus are in good form for light 
fabrics presented for summer wear. 


weight 


A spirit of restraint seems to govern even the 
minds of English tailors who are preparing semi- 
fancies for the best custom tailors who make 
both business and sports clothes. For example 
an unobtrusive pattern neither of the stripe or 
check variety is expressed in such subdued colors 
as lavender, gray and an indistinct shade of red. 
When a definite color is chosen, as everywhere 
else, blue has the preference. It is difficult to 
find patterns in men’s wear woolens that can be 
classed as sportive and this applies to fabrics for 
golf suits as well as to woolens for business wear. 

The big four colors in men’s wear are grays, 
blues, tans, and a good assortment of browns. 
A double breasted overcoat of gray having a 
black velvet collar is a king pin, according to 
Stylists. In neckwear, however, one may choose 
more colors without being regarded as.out of 





Jacquard Pattern for Women’s Coatings 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


GET CblOst 
TO YOUR 


F YOUR mill is located in Texas, 

you are right in the midst of one-third 
of the cotton crop of the United States. 
There would be enough cotton within 
wagon distance of your mill to supply 
all of your needs, the cotton farmers will 
haul this cotton right to your opening 
room and to your storehouse---atter it has 
been ginned---with no freight expense, 
no cost of compressing---you will save 
two or three cents a pound on every 
bale of cotton you use. 

You will be so close to the 


cotton fields that you can have > ¢:)) Ad 
your choice of the staple. You TEXTILES 


and the planters, so that you 






You would save big money on your 
taxes, ON your wages, On your power. 
You would save all of the money you 
are now spending for coal for heating 
your mill. Costs of mill construction 
are lower in Texas than in any other 
state in the country; depreciation ts less. 


All of the people in Texas want you 
to locate there. Public opinion would be 
with you. There is no restrictive or 
adverse legislation. 


We will be glad to send a 
throughly posted man to talk 
with you no matter where you 


will get to know the country W/ are located and no matter 


after year That 1s only one of 
the minor advantages of a 
Texas location toracotton mill. 


can have the same cotton year y 





what line of textile goods 
you are manufacturing, and 
to prove to you that it 1s to 
your advantage to come to 
Texas and make more moncy. 


Texas Power & Light Co. 


General Offices, Interurban Building 


NG FOR THE TEXAS OF TODAY 
NG FOR THE TEXAS OF TOMORROW 


Dallas, Texas 





> 


April 2, 1927 


A typical Texas gin 


COTTON 
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form, since the area of a cravat is comparatively 
small. 
Familiar Prices Wanted 

A significant feature of the markets, both 
wholesale and retail, is the insistence of buyers 
for merchandise priced at familiar figures. Thus 
a demand at the source of supply, as well as at the 
retail counter, indicates that the era of reckless 
spending which obtained during the period imme- 
diately following the war has given way to 
conservatism. 

Observant salesmen representing an organiza- 
tion selling the product of a well organized mill 
direct to retailers, are unanimous in their reports 
that for free selling $2.50 is about the price limit 
for 54-inch fabrics. With few exceptions where 
the presence of a few must pay for an absence 
oi the many, salesmen in city department stores 
report a marked change in the attitude of women 
who shop on Fifth Avenue since the average price 
for silks and dress goods is definitely less than 
formerly. Nor does this apply to dress fabrics 
alone. The management of exclusive shoe stores 
long established on Fifth Avenue have found it 
advantageous to open branch stores where well 
stvled shoes are sold at appealing prices. 


Black Rises to New Position in World 
of Fashion 


In days of old, before the present flood of colors 
and when the range was narrowed to a compara- 
tively few shades, it was said by dry goods men 
that black was the refuge of the weak-minded, 
who were unable to decide on a color. 

Now, however, after at least six years of ex- 
pansion in colors which represent pretty nearly 
everything within the scope of the dyer, black 
is a refuge of the exclusives and it may be here 
set down that 1927 is to be a black year. 
In support of this it is pointed out that black lin- 
gerie has been added to the wardrobes of the ex- 
clusives for wear with black lace dresses. 

The entire world is sobering up so to speak. It 
is said that the exclusive tailors in London are 
making overcoats for the nobility out of black 
fabrics choosing black astrachan for the collars. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Why, inquires a woman of fashion, should | 
buy an expensive gown made by one of the fash- 
ion kings of Paris in a color that can be copied 
by every maker-up whose clothes racks are over- 
crowded with dresses sold at prices in the reach 
of the masses? A black coat trimmed with beige 
fur is now the last word from “the fashion front,” 
and will gain new ground as the season advances. 

From present indications black and _ white 
combinations will hold continued attention in what 
is known as smart dresses for those who have 
graduated, so to speak, from the school of color. 
A combination of white and black with a 
flower is high style. 

Grays, from nickel to oxford, are favorably 
regarded in Paris, and since soft colors generally 
are to be advocated, it seems clear that the grays 
should be included in any forecast. 

A reaction from multicolors with women who 
make dress a matter of moment is emphatically 
apparent in the phenomenal rise of blues into 
the front rank, even with exclusives.  [t 
once remarked that tailormade 
color and would never rise into prominence with 
the fashionables. How little prophets know about 
the foibles of fashion is seen in the international 
acceptance of blues which appear in the 
most expensive velvets, silks, satins, woolens, wor- 
steds, millinery, costumes, 


red 


Was 


navy blue was a 


navy 


dresses, shows, acces 
sories, and pretty nearly everything that enters 
into the attire of discriminating women. 

As we see it, all blues from sky to navy will 
have a place, with intermediates made up of gray 
blues in variety. Cadet blues will also have a 
place since fashion is bestowing unusual attention 
to this American favorite. It is not un 
likely that turquoise blue when softened with an 
admixture of white will be included in the list o: 
eveping shades 


great 


Giold is an appropriate running mate with blue. 
l‘or this reason it is advocated as a decoration for 
sky blues especially in gowns fashioned for even 
ing wear, although it will be just as appropriate 
as a decorative feature for all shades of blue 
down to midnight and crow blue. We think well 
enough of old gold to include it in the list of mon 
otones as well as in the form of 


composé with 
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black and appropriate colors. Moreover we do 
not hesitate to predict an important position for 
gold in the form of pailletted dresses, which in 


our judgment will be appropriate for evening 
wear. 


Soft Tones to Rule Through Color Range 


We confidently predict the presence of rose- 
wood shades in collections for the oncoming sea- 
son. In this series we include both light and 
dark shades of cedar, which have been compara- 
tively neglected during the long reign of bright 
colors. 

Assuming that fashion will call for a change in 
the nature of reds, such as bordeaux which en- 
joyed a phenomenal vogue during the recent win- 
ter, we favor along with other soft colors crushed 
strawberry reds which are a little brighter than 
bordeaux. During last July pink stepped into the 
front rank, held sway through the summer, and, 
together with sky blue, was one of the official 
colors chosen for the recent winter 
Riviera, and is now endorsed by 
makers in spring collections. 


fetes on the 
French dress- 

The favor that has been bestowed on the green 
series will, we think, make room for at least four 
distinct shades of green. One of them will be a 
deep myrtle green, next door to black and will ap- 
pear in all garments for outerwear including furs. 
Che other three will pivot on Chinese jades which 
are the embodiment of refinement in soft greens. 

Soft cocoa browns, deep shades of beige and 
tan will carry through the fall months. Brown- 
ish grays allied to squirrel, shading from beige 
to regular squirrel shades, are being dyed by fur- 
riers in France and have been adopted by 
ican furriers as well. 

Scotch clan plaids in bright color combinations 
have the Economist's endorsement for sport coats 
and for children’s wear. As for sport shades the 
“lid is off,” so take your choice of orange, yellow, 
green, red, blue, turquoise, jade, pink, or any pastel 
color if you incline to quieter colors. 
colors are so well 


\mer- 


Sports 

may be 
worn informally in the home during the winter 
months. Clan plaids are in a class by themselves 
and have been since the seventh century. 


established that they 








Up-to-Date Milling 


Savings Effected on Textile Ma- 
chine Parts 
By F. B. H. 

In the plant of a large textile ma- 
chinery manufacturer, careful atten- 
tion is given to the machine tool equip- 
ment which is used. One installation 


shows the progressiveness of the 
manufacturer. This is a new type of 
illing machine called a “pyramid 


column miller,” which is entirely 


motor-driven with the motor mounted 
inside the column. 
\n interesting job is shown on the 





Fig. 1. Making Seven Slots Rapidly and 


Accurately 


table of the machine in Fig. 1, where 
a gang of seven saws are milling slots 
in the end brackets of a textile ma- 
chine part. Through the installation 
of this up-to-date machine, the time 
per piece was cut from five and one- 
half minutes to four and eight-tenths 
minutes. This saving was made 
through the fact that the new machine 
is easier to operate, and therefore it 
can turn out the work at a faster rate. 
In addition to that, the shop superin- 
tendent tells us that the work spoilage 
has been decreased, and, at the same 
time, a better finish and closer limits 
are maintained. Note the use of the 
simple jig or work-holding fixture. 
Textile plants throughout the 
country can profit through investiga- 
tion of modern machine 
modern equipment. Too often, oppor- 
tunities for analyses of work by 
machine tool manufacturers are denied. 
So many’ manufacturers lock their 
doors to outsiders for fear that some 


tools with 


good idea which they may have may 
be lost. They do not realize that at 
the same time they are locking out new 
ideas and methods which can 
bring savings and increase their pro- 
duction, and hence enlarge their profit. 


new 


Fig. 2 shows a similar machine of 
another size, cutting a fluted roller. 
Many jobs of this kind are handled in 





Fig. 2. 


Cutting a Fluted Roller 


the machine shop, and, as may be seen 
from the pile of chips on the table of 
the machine, substantial cuts have been 
taken. This machine superseded a 
milling machine of an older design and 
was able to handle on a No. 2 size of 
machine the work formerly handled on 
a No. 3. In other words, with con- 
siderably less money invested in the 
machine, the same amount of work has 
been produced in the same time. This 
again is an example of the advantage of 


installing up-to-date machine tools, and 
shows what can be done on the part of 
the foresighted executive who will take 
initiative to investigate machine shop 
possibilities and not continue with the 
old, obsolete, time-consuming, profit- 
wasting machines which are usually to 
be found there. 


George A. Sloan to Attend Gar- 
ment Convention 

George A. Sloan, the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, has accepted 
an invitation to attend the annual con- 
vention of the International Associa- 
tion of Garment Manufacturers to be 
held at Chicago, May 17 to 19. Mr. 
Sloan will present a message from the 


secretary of 


Institute to the manufacturers. 

This will be the first 
trade gathering at the new Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago which will be opened 
to the public about the first week in 
May. This new hotel is reputed to be 
the largest in the world and members 


convention 


have expressed approval of its selec- 
tion for the gathering to A. F. Alli- 
The fact that this is 
the 20th anniversary of the association 


son, secretary. 


is another point which is serving as 
The fabric exhibit 
promises to be unusually complete and 
the list of exhibiting commission 
houses is augmented over past records. 


a drawing card. 
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Size for Cotton Drapery Warps 
Technical Editor 


We run a slasher in the manufac- 


ture of draperies and would like a 
formula covering the sizing of warps. 
Can you give us a size tormula tor 
16/1 and 18/1 carded, 30/2 and 50/2 
~ombed peeler varn (0057 ) 

In sizing varn to be woven into 

perie the first thing that should 
be considered 1 v sott the Warps 
in be made and still weave success 
fully, especially where rayon filling is 
used 

Not knowing the construction of 
these draperies, it is rather hard to 
prescribe a formula that would be just 
right. We would suggest that the 
inquirer start with a medium size; 
say about 70 lbs. starch, 10 Ibs. dex 


trine, and 6 lbs. of tallow to 130 gals 


of water. If this should be too heavy 


dilute with more water and boil. Then 
reduce the amount of solids on the 
next batch made. ‘This formula we 
think will take care of the 16/1 and 
18/I yarn. 

The 50/2 should run with a mix 


ture of about one-half size and one 
half water, made from the above mix. 
The 30/2 we think would weave with 
out size, or with a very light size made 
by diluting the above mixture with 
more water. The softer feeling your 
draperies are the better the demand 


will be for them 


* * * 


Ribbed Hose Is Too Wide and 
Too Heavy 


Technical Editor 
We are manufacturers of misses’ 
rib hose and we are making the 


varius sizes as follows 


Footers 


2% in 128 needles 
2% in.—-140 needles 
2% in 152 needles 
3 in 160) needles 
; in.—-176 needles, 


21 
ons 
Ribbers 
3 in 128 & 128 needles. 


3k, in.—-140 & 140 needles. 
38% in 152 & 152 needles 
34 in.—160 & 160 needles. 
4 in.—-176 & 176 needles 


All sizes go very well in the market 
except the largest one, which is made 
on 4 in, 176 & 1760 needles, it being 
too wide and too heavy 
mercerized cotton yarn 


We use 60/2 
Please tell us 
what can be done to correct this size. 
making the 
narrower 


same lighter and 


(600509 ) 
iD ] : ] 
rom the Inquiry, it would seem 


lint -} + ~} . 
that about the only choice is to 


use 
finer yarns for the size which is too 
wide and too heavy. Just what size 
to use will depend on how much 


lighter weight is desired. It might be 


well to try 70/2 and perhaps 80/2 
American this 


These will require a little closer 


stitch and should give 


mercerized varns in 
case. 
a slightly nar 
for the 


lighter weight 


rower tube leg, as well as 





Under this head, we undertake to answer, 
questions pertaining to textile matters 
WORLD. 


damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


received from any regular subscriber 
Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
to TEXTILE 


In the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methcds of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing 
name unless the letter itself contains a request 


Clearing Thrown Silk Lots 


E-ditor 
make a 
‘eb. i2, 
and 
heading 


echnical 
May I 


issue of 


comment on your 
1927. On the Ques- 
\nswer page, under the 
“Manufacturer Wants Silk 
Loss Explained,” a question was asked 
which carried the number 6014. In 
reference to this, the question of clear 
ing thrown silk lots is of particular 
interest to all silk manufacturers, as 
there has been quite a lot of discus- 
sion as to how to clear a thrown silk 
lot. properly, and there have been 
many ways suggested. This question 
was particularly interesting to me 
because it had to do with an important 
subject, and because the answer seems 
to me to be open to discussion. 

The silk manufacturer asking the 
question had sent to the throwste1 
2090.80 Ibs. of Japan white, 13/15 
denier silk. The throwster returned 
2072.78 lbs., which I assume to be the 
throwster’s invoice weight, showing a 
loss of 1802 Ibs. The reply to this 
question as figured in the answer 
showed a 234% waste. which is not 
unreasonable, if true. There are a few 
theories in this solution that are puz- 
zling and do not seem to be plausible. 

As stated, the inquirer sent 20 bob- 
bins from a case to the testing com- 
pany; the reports on these 20 bobbins 
show a boil-off of 24.10% and a mois- 
ture test of 534%. Since conditioned 
weight is based on absolute dry weight 
plus 11% moisture, the reply assumes 
that the whole shipment of 2072.78 
Ibs., which the throwster returned, had 
a moisture content of 534%, according 
to the 20 bobbin test, and accordingly 
the person replying has added 103.42 
lbs., which is equivalent to about 
514% on the throwster’s return weight 
bringing it up 2176.20 Ibs., which 
would represent the absolute dry weight 
and the full 11% moisture. From then 
on he figures the 


tions 


raw boil-off at 
i8.77¢7% (estimated), and the thrown 
boil-off at 24.10%, which the test on 


20 bobbins reports, and arrives at the 
conclusion that the throwster returned 
1 2346 waste clearance, which is 


eood 


I was under the impression that the 


throwster’s returned weight — cor- 


responded to 


the conditioned weight 
: ; 


(absolute dry weight plus 11%) in 
spite of the tact that the testing 
reports show a moisture content of 
534° \s the person replying admits, 


these 20 bobbins are a broken lot from 


a case which might have dried up in 


transit, 
he reason why I 


believe the 


criticism will 
that the name be withheld—EDITOR. 


be signed by the correspondent’s 


throwster’s invoice weight — cor- 
responds to the conditioned weight is 
because, if the throwster returned any 
weight other than conditioned weight, 
there would be too many claims. 
Every pound of thrown silk would 
have to be tested that was ever thrown 
by a throwster to actually know how 
much silk is being returned, if there 
were not a definite standard to go by. 

Throwsters themselves do not de- 
mand a moisture content test, but de- 
mand only boil-off and conditioned 
weight, thus agreeing that as they 
received the silk in conditioned weight 
poundage, so do they return it. 

I have before me the testing house 
report dated Feb. 6, 1927, for condi- 
tioned weight and boil-off for a ship- 
ment of seven cases of crepe, (which 
I believe is similar to the subject being 
discussed, as it is on bobbins) which 
the throwster invoiced to us at 707.37 
lbs. The testing report shows a con- 
ditioned weight of 711.02 lbs., a differ- 
ence of 3.65 lbs. on the entire ship- 
ment. Is there any other conclusion 
to be drawn from this fact, other than 
the throwster’s invoice corresponded 
to conditioned weight? 

I do not agree with the person 
replying when he bases the clearance 
of the whole lot on the figures derived 
from a 20-spool test that evidently 
dried out in transit. The moisture 
content of 534% does not seem to be 
applicable to the whole lot and the 
inquirer should have had an intact 
case tested (where the moisture con- 
does 


tent not make any difference) 
before a definite answer could be 
given. To use the figures as they are 


and report a waste of only 234% 
seems to me misleading. 

If the particular lot in question was 
put up to me to clear, I would do it in 
the following manner: Using a raw 
boil-off of 18.77%, thrown boil-off of 
24.10%, and assuming that the throw- 
ster received a conditioned weight of 


Saltillo, Coah, Mexico. 
Textile World, 
Technical Dept. 

Gentlemen. We have before us 
your favor of the 8th of the present 
month with the sheet containing 
the reply as to the a 


reply which without doubt will be 
highly useful to us. 

We thank you for your attention 
and remain 


Yours truly, 


MAZO SOTA & RAMOS 
per I. Mazo Sota 








April 2, 1927 
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2090.80 lbs., and returned a con 
tioned weight of 2072.78 lIbs., tl 
would show a receipt of 1698.36 1! 
net fiber, and the return of 1573.- 
lbs. net fiber. The actual net loss 
fiber would then be 125.12 Ibs., wh 
would represent a 7.36% waste, whi 
is not a reasonable amount. 

I hope the foregoing will be clear 
you and I would enjoy and apprecia 
hearing your opinion on it. (6053 


We 


Irving 


letter 
answered 
6014, 


submitted the above 


Lewin, who 
original question No. and 
replies as follows: 

To the writer’s mind, the ab 
comments show a misunderstanding 
the fundamentals of conditioning. | 
first part of the letter states the c 
exactly as it is, and the only thi 
which can be disputed in the first 1 
paragraphs is the statement that the 
are many ways offered as to the proper 
way to clear a lot of thrown silk. 
this we disagree. There is but one 
correct way, which can easily be 
proved as the proper basis of calcula- 
tion. 

The correspondent states that he is 
under the impression that the throw- 
ster’s return weight corresponds to thie 
conditioned weight. We have no right 
whatever to assume that the throw- 
ster is returning silk in an exact bone- 
dry condition, plus 11%. If a throw- 


ster processes a hard twist crepe in a . 


non-humidified plant during the winter 
months, when the plant is artificially, 
heated, the relative humidity is likel\ 
to run very low, and show an 
tremely dry condition. 


¢x- 


Four Tests Necessary 


Throwsters who throw for the deal- 
ers as a rule must be fairly caretul 
that the moisture and boil-off are high 
enough to properly protect the dealer 
on clearance. There are many plants 
that do not throw for the trade and 
do not pay much attention to the mois- 
ture content. In such cases, silk is 
very liable to run as low as 6, 7, and 
8% in moisture, with a resultant loss 
in clearance; so, therefore, the cor- 
respondent has no right whatever 
assume that the throwster is returning 
to him conditioned weight. W! 
would be the use of testing for boil- 
off and moisture, both in the raw and 
thrown, if we are going to ign 
the moisture test that has been made 
It must be kept in mind that 
manufacturer is going to clear a lot 
thrown silk or establish a cl 
against the throwster, there are 
tests which are necessary. They are 
as follows: 

The conditioning test in the 
and boil-off test in the raw; a bo 
test on the thrown, and a moisture 
test on the thrown. 

Sufficient quantities should be te-ted 
as laid down by the rules of the Silk 
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\ssociation. With such tests at hand, 
me can intelligently register a claim. 

\We agree that the manufacturer 
vas neglectful in not sending a com- 
plete case for test, and this was the 
basis of a large part of the article, 
vhich apparently was not thoroughly 
ibsorbed by the correspondent. The 
original inquirer submitted only a boil- 
off and moisture test on the thrown, 
which was evidently made on only 20 
bobbins. It was stated in the original 
reply that the 20-bobbin test is mis- 
leading, but in view of the fact that 
it was the only test submitted, we were 
iorced to use it. What would be the 
sense of having a moisture test made 
that shows under 6% moisture con- 
tent, and then because the test is low 
to tear it up and assume that the silk 
has 11% regain. 

The correspondent — states that 
throwsters “do not demand a moisture 
test, but demand only boil-off and con- 
ditioned weight.” This statement 
shows a further lack of understanding, 
because a moisture test is made only 
to establish conditioned weight, and 
they are one and the same thing. 

The correspondent closes by giving 
us his own idea of the way the lot 
should be cleared. In this argument 
he ignores the fact that a moisture 
test has been made on the thrown, and 
assumes that the return weight which 
the throwster gives is the correct con- 
ditioned weight. This argument 
would not hold up in any case of arbi- 
tration, and the one test which was 
made on moisture was the only one 
on which a calculation can be based. 

It is very easy for a throwster to 
return thrown silk in either abnorm- 
ally dry or excessively damp condi- 
tion, and it is therefore imperative 
that the moisture test be made. 


Proof of Method 


As an example, let us prove that the 
method stated in the original article 
is correct. Suppose for the sake of 
argument that we buy a lot of raw 
containing 505 lbs. charged weight. We 
send it to the conditioning house and 
we find that the conditioned weight 
(which is bone dry plus 11%) is 
established at 500 Ibs. Suppose further 
the boil-off test in the raw shows a 
20% boil-off, which establishes the 
fact that we have sent the throwster 
400 Ibs. of net fiber. 

The foregoing establishes the first 
half of the clearance. The throwster 
now clears this lot and returns to us 

5 lbs. Sufficient thrown silk is now 
sent to the conditioning house in the 
riginal cases for test. 

\Ve find that the correct conditioned 
weight of the above is established at 
500 lbs., showing that there was 25 
Ss. more moisture than should have 
in the returned silk. The boil- 
est shows 25% boil-off, which 
means that the throwster has returned 
‘0 us 375 Ibs., of net fiber. This 
shows a loss of 25 Ibs., net fiber. To 
ting back to the original raw weight, 
ve form our proportion from the 
original conditioned weight and 
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original net fiber test as follows: 
(500 -- 400) K 25 = 311% lbs., which 
has been wasted by the throwster. To 
prove that this method is correct, we 
proceed as follows: 

We have established the fact that 
both before and after throwing the cor 
rect conditioned weight is 500 lbs., and 
that there has been an increase from 
20 to 25% in boil-oft during the pro- 
cess of throwing. We have established 
the fact that the throwster has re- 
turned to us 375 lbs. of net fiber, so 
in order to further check this, we will 
form an imaginary case to test the the- 
ory of the above method of figuring. 

By deducting the waste of 3114 Ibs. 
from the amount sent, we find that we 
have 468.75 lbs. before throwing. This 
had a 20% boil-off. We see that 
468.75 less 20% equals 375 lbs., which 
proves with the amount of net fiber 
which the throwster returned. 

In order to show the necessity of a 
moisture content test and the varia- 
tions, I would like to call the cor- 
respondent’s attention to an experi- 
ment made by the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau during the summer months of 
June, July, and August in 1917. One 
hundred pounds of bone-dry silk was 
laid on a carefully adjusted scale and 
its weight was noted at 8 a.m. and 8 
p.m. of each day for three months. 
The weight varied from a low of 
107% Ibs. to a high of 123% Ibs. 
Many days showed a variation of 10 
Ibs. between the hours of 8 a. m. and 
8 p.m., according to the change in 
humidity and temperature, so the mois- 
ture content varied from 714 to 231%4% 
regain under summer conditions. 

The same test made during the win- 
ter months of December, January, and 
February, showed that moisture con- 
tent ran from a low of slightly under 
1% to a high of only 8%%. 

IRVING 
es 


China Cotton Trade in 1926 


Editor, TEXTILE Wor LD: 

We are anxious to have the latest 
figures available on China’s trade with 
Great Britain in cotton goods and data 
on China’s local cotton manufacturing 
trade. Can you help us? (D 173) 

Our English correspondent gives 
the following regarding the extent of 
the trade done with China in cotton 
piece goods during 1926. An analy- 
sis of the Customs returns shows that 
the number of pieces of cloth im- 
ported during the last five years into 
China was as follows: 


LEWIN 





Year Pieces 

PE, fe cnegp hs kmh oe seewaae's 18,188,605 
DEE. Cénie ke 6s0 eae ee seas s e 10,500,814 
Dd Undead scecetusees wwe 12,312,809 
DE  cindacenesdzatathetess .239,996 


Importation into China of Japanese 
cloth during 1926 amounted to 7,363,- 
741 pieces against 5,707,418 pieces in 
1925. There was an increase in im 
ports of nearly 1,000,000 pieces in 
printed cotton fabrics. 

Imports from America show a de- 
cline from 182,950 pieces in 1925 to 
32,880 pieces in 1926. 

The following figures show the off- 


take of all cotton piece goods for the 


past four years: 





Year 

I ee ee 18, 

BE JatcrasG ier we , 13,227,996 

i) ee eet es 13,615,907 

1028 2. wwe 12,794,275 
Included in the above are the re- 

exports of cloth made in China, as 


given by the returns published by the 
Customs. These are the only figures 
available for goods manufactured in 
China, and according to these returns 
the amount of cloth manufactured in 
1926 was 5,594,115 pieces as against 
4,619,860 pieces in 1925. 

The following shows the quantities 
of cotton and woolen piece goods sold 
at the public auctions: 


Year Pieces 
to ORR eee eee oe 1,596,850 
pe Se ee 134.6 
(| RRP a? es perearee 

Se 0 nie PR Wea ae td 





An analysis of the cloth manufac- 
tured by the Chinese mills shows that 
4,486,721 pieces of gray 
and sheetings were made, an increase 
of 950,846 pieces on 1925. 


shirtings 


Higher Pressures 
(Continued from page 


77) 


traction pressure as low as will fully 
serve all distribution requirements, 
but many times some or considerable 
increase in the pressure that has been 
the highest practicable would be very 
advantageous. This is specially true 
when distribution 
siderable. 


distances are con 
A higher throttle pressure enables 


much more liberty of choice as to 


these process steam pressures. 


Volume Decreases 
As steam pressures increase, volume 
of steam decreases to a sufficient ex 
tent to be of importance in connection 
with its handling. 


The volume at 2&5 Ibs., 120° sup 
is 41% less than at 125 Ibs. sat., and 
28.5% less than at 190 lbs., 100” sup 

Steam extracted at 25 lbs. from a 
turbine supplied at the higher pres 





¢ PRODUCED satisfactory returns, 
both as to quantity and charac- 
That’s our report on the follow- 


ter. 


ing advertisement inserted in Textile 
World’s Clearing House. 
















Woolen and Worsted Expert—A large, 
well-known manufacturer requires the 
services of a man thoroughly familiar 
with all phases of woolen and worsted 
construction—including yarns, comb- 
ings, carding, spinning and weaving— 
also fabric designing. The man who 
will qualify will be thoroughly grounded 
in these essentials. 

This advertisement is addressed only to 
men who have a record of achievement. 
Remuneration will be commensurate 
with ability and experience Your 
letter should be fully informative, and 
will be treated in strictest confidence. 
Address Adv.—Textile World. 


Thirty-one replies were received. With 


such results as these, little wonder 
that Textile World has more classified 
advertising than all other textile papers 
combined. (See pages 154 to 157 this 
issue.) 
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sure would have about 33% less vol- 
ume than that extracted at 10 Ibs. 
from one supplied at 100° 
sup. 


190 lbs : 


lhe mathematical formula for flow 
in pipes indicates that pressure drop 
with a given weight delivered de- 
creases as density increases. 
Experience has taught us that for 
main pipe lines of good size carrying 
high-pressure superheated steam, ve- 
locity can be increased 
over usual practice without difficulty. 


Mhat is, by at least the percentage cor- 


considerably 


responding to changed volumes, steam 


pipes can be made smaller. A pipe 
one or more sizes smaller will often 
be suitable, even when pressure 
changes are less than those men- 


tioned. 

This means a worthwhile saving in 
cost of piping, fittings, valves and cov- 
ering, with sometimes less radiation 
loss, though temperatures are higher. 
Much piping has been larger than it 
needed to be. If full advantage is to 


be taken of higher pressures, we must 


find out real needs more accurately, 
and design more closely. 

Moderate increases in pressure on 
process steam would allow 
greater drop before the working limit 
is reached, and frequently would make 
design cheaper and simpler, and serv- 
ice quicker, surer, and more satis- 
factory. 


systems 


Increased boiler pressure makes 
feasible extraction at much higher 


levels, such as 60, 80, 100 Ibs., to meet 
the demands of special services that 
are not infrequent. 

Pressures mentioned here in reality 
are not high; they have been thor- 
oughly tried out, and operation difficul- 
ties ought not to be expected. 

Costs Depend on Conditions 

\ttention has been devoted to mak- 
ing clear the most outstanding phys- 
ical advantages of higher steam pres- 
sures, because these are fairly univer- 
sal in their application. 

\ttempt is not made here to esti- 
mate the probable added cost necessary 
because 

and it 
is so dependent upon a large group of 
different 


to secure these advantages, 


this will vary so considerably ; 


facts, special to individual 
cases, that such an estimate is of com- 
paratively little value. The outcome 
will depend much on such things as 
size of plant, relative quantities of 
steam required for power and process, 
uniformity and duration of demands, 
desirable distance of distribution, and 
whether piping 
new or 


are to be 
mainly old. Higher 
pressures are of interest for an indi- 


systems 
wholly 


vidual case only when investigation 
has shown that their probable advan- 
tages outweigh all added costs, or are 
likely in a short time to do so, by an 
amount sufficient to make satisfactory 
return on the investment. 

In some cases they will do this; in 
others they will not—but the trend is 
in that direction and is likely to con- 
tinue. One cannot afford to disre- 
gard its possibilities. 
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For every man now em- 
ployed in industry in Pied 
mont-Carolinas, three are 
awaiting a chance for such 


employment Intelligent, 
ambitious, quick to learn— 

and 99% native born 
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35% 105% 


During the time that gen- 
eral riches have increased 
35% per capita in the Na- 
tion’s five richest states, 
the per capita increase in 
Piedmont Carolinas has 
been over 105%. 
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Wealth Awaits You 


HARVEST of corporate and 
personal wealth lies in this rich 
region. It will be gathered by 
those American business men who are 
aggressive and experienced and who 
investigate the opportunities offered 
here. 

This is foundation wealth, on which 
all business fortunes are built—intelli- 
gent labor, an abundance of economical 
power and a rich market nearby, eager 
to buy the products of manufacture. 

Its 660% increase in total wealth dur- 
ing the last 20 years is evidence of 
Piedmont Carolinas’ fortune-building 
opportunity. 

Labor: Only one-fourth the potential 
labor of the Carolinas has been re- 
cruited to industry. There is available 
three times as much as is now em- 
ployed in manufacture—a steady and 
willing supply that only awaits an 
opportunity for employment. 

Over 99% native born, of sturdy Eng- 
lish, Scotch and German pioneer stock, 
this vast army is intelligent, ambitious, 
quick to learn. They are a source of 
constant satisfaction to executives who, 
by coming here, have freed themselves 
of the unending demands and _ un- 
American ideals prevalent in some 
older, highly industrialized sections. 
Power: Tremendous development of 
hydro-electric power — 879,000 horse- 
power capacity —now delivering an- 
nually 1,400,000,000 kilowatt hours 
throughout this busy region over 3,000 
miles of transmission line to 250 thriv- 
ing communities. 

The potential hydro-electric power of 
the Carolinas (U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey) equals that of New York State, 


oO 


with its inexhaustible supply at Niag- 
ara and along the St. Lawrence. It 
is more than double that of any other 
eastern state, North or South. 
Markets: \Vith 5,000 miles of broad, 
modern, hard surfaced roads a net 
work over the region, shipment by 
motor truck supplements the service 
of the 6,000 miles of railroads in trans- 
porting goods to market. Some idea 
of the potentialities of the region may 
be gained from the fact that the Pied- 
mont Carolinas’ cotton mills purchase 
$68,480,000 worth of supplies and 
equipment every year. 
Many types of textiles used in other 
Piedmont Carolinas’ industries are 
now being imported into the two states. 
Investigate the possibilities for your 
lines. 
Nowhere else is there such a combina- 
tion of immediate opportunity, possi- 
bility for the future and unusually 
pleasant living conditions. The climate 
of Piedmont Carolinas is cool and brac- 
ing in summer, comparable to southern 
New York State. In winter it aver- 
ages 20° to 25° warmer. Homes and 
property are inexpensive. Cities are 
not overgrown. Splendid schools. 
Tree-lined streets are paved and elec- 
trically lighted, but there is plenty of 
space at the curb to park your car. 
And the country club is only a few 
minutes’ drive out from town. 
Truly, good business and good living 
await you in Piedmont Carolinas. 
Why not get facts that apply to you 
and your interests? Our Industrial 
Department, Room 1001, Mercantile 
Building, Charlotte, N. C., gladly 
places its facilities at your service. 
rite. 
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Strain Gauge 
Instrument for Measuring Deflec- 
tion of Girders 

Among the many demands made 
upon the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
of Providence, R. I., for tools to mee 
unusual conditions, is one for a tool 
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the 


measurements are taken, can be 
made. Accordingly, these points must 


be located in such a place that the de- 
sired information may be computed, 
because in the deflection of any span 
it will be found that there are two 
forces at work in opposite directions 
—one of compression and one of ex- 
pansion. 





Howard Strain Gauge and Accessories 


to measure the deflection in_ steel 
girders. 

The tool designed to do this work is 
called the Howard Strain Gauge and 
is, in reality, a bar micrometer. This 
micrometer is adjustable for measure- 
ments of any length within a range of 
10 to 20 in., and has a capacity of 
four-thousandths of an inch (.004”) 
reading, by ten-thousandths, to two- 
thousandths of an inch (.002”) either 
side of zero. 

In using the micrometer, recourse 
is made to the well-known fact that a 
straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points. Accordingly, two 
noints are first located in the span 
to be measured while it is in a normal 
position. To aid in establishing these 
points, a straight steel bar having 
hardened steel prick punches in either 
end is furnished with the micrometer ; 
and, to locate the required points, this 
bar is held in the desired location and 
the punches tapped with a hammer. 
Then the distance between these two 
points is measured while the span is 
in its normal position; and later, while 
the span is carrying a load, another 
measurement is taken between the 
same two points. From any differ- 
ence between the two measurements 
the desired information can be com- 
puted. 

Because this tool is called upon to 
measure distances that are so exceed- 
ingly small, great accuracy is de- 
manded of it. To further insure this, 
a steel test bar is furnished with the 
micrometer. With the test bar at a 
normal temperature, the micrometer is 
checked to it and corrected in accord- 
ince with any climatic variation. The 
test bar also serves as a gauge to 
properly align the prick punches when 
they are sharpened or ground. 

As the moment of inertia will vary 
according to the particular conditions 
of the span to be measured, no hard 
and fast rule governing the exact lo- 
cation of the points, between which 


To measure the deflection in a span 
built of concrete, it is first necessary 
to insert two small metal plates into 
the structure at the desired location 
and then locate the required points in 
these plates. 


Rubwood Spool Heads 


Made of Rubber and Wood for 
Jack and Other Spools 
The Columbia Wheel West- 
field, Mass., are manufacturing jack 
spool heads of “rubwood,” a combina- 
tion of and wood. The 
multiple wood plies, the inner rubber 
laminations, the rubber tread and the 
rubber counterbore seat are vulcanized 
and molded together into a strong, 
firm bond. It is claimed that the sur- 
face is always smooth and free from 
splinters, and that there is no danger 
of warping, breaking, or coming 
apart. The rubber counterbore seat, 
acting as a lock nut under the washer, 
prevents loosening of the head. 
The makers announce that any size, 


Co. 


rubber 





Patented Columbia Rubwood Jack Spool 
Head 


thickness, and thread can be furnished, 
and that the rubwood can be finished 
in any color and can be made with 
hard or soft wood plies. The heads 
may be furnished separately as re- 
placement heads or made up on com- 
plete spools, as desired. Particular 
emphasis is laid upon the fact that 
the spools are vulcanized rather than 
glued. The grains are crossed, hard 
wood is used for the facing, and great 
resistance is offered to heat and moist- 
ure conditions. 

he accompanying illustration is a 
cut-away one of the jack 
These are molded and 
vulcanized in a_ single operation, 
which tends to make them flat, true, 
and commercially correct. Each spool 
head is numbered with a metal die to 
facilitate The smallest 
number of plies that are put into the 
spool heads is three, and the number 
is increased to four or the 
diameter and thickness increase. The 
complete line of rubwood heads and 
spools manufactured by. this company 
includes, besides jack spools, those for 
dresser, lace, warper, twister, roving, 


view of 
Spe 0] heads. 


reordering. 
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and worsted drawing. 


Joint-Sealing Paint 


Prevents Oil, Water, and Gas Leaks 
—Is Economical 

A paint which is said to effectively 
seal joints against oil leaks has been 
developed by the General Electric Co., 
and is sold by the merchandise depart- 
ment at Bridgeport, Conn. The prod- 
uct, known as G-E No. 880 Red Pro- 
tective Paint, also prevents water and 
gas leaks. It can be used for many 
purposes which require red lead or 
white lead, and is less expensive than 
either. 

The paint, which is dark red in 
color, requires no priming and can be 
De- 
natured alcohol is used as a thinner. 


applied by brushing or dipping. 


It dries rapidly and produces a hard, 
smooth, and glossy film which is easily 
cleaned and which prevents excessive 
collection of dirt and conducting ma- 
terial, thereby decreasing surface leak- 
age and subsequent carbonization of 
the surface when used with electrical 
apparatus. 

One of the first fields in which the 
paint has been applied is in the manu- 
facture of fuel oil burners, in which 
one company is now using the material 
Other fields in 
which there will be applications for 
the paint include plumbing, 


to seal all joints. 
chemical 
plants, repair and service shops, pack- 
ing houses, ship yards, central sta- 
tions, electric railways, mines, and 
the manufacture of oil tanks, oil-burn- 
ing 

ment. 


locomotives and similar equip- 
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RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

DyrING skeins, Apparatus for.  1,621,- 
238. O. T. Dehle, Boston, Mass. 

KNITTING machines, Axleless loop wheel 
for circular. 1,621,136: E. 
Limbach, Germany. 


Saupe, 


KNITTING machines, Stop motion for. 
1,621,397. F. Crawford, Sr., New 
Brunswick, N. J. Assignor to The 


Crawford Mig. Co., New 
NN. 

Loom dobbies, Multiple weave motion 
for. 1,621,045. W. H. Wakefield, 
Worcester, Mass. Assignor to Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Loom for weaving. 1,620,723 
Ettlingen, Germany. 

Loom frog. 1,620,954. H. A. Davis, 
Hopedale, Mass. Assignor to Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 


Brunswick, 


J. Gabler, 


Loom temple roll. 1,621,177. W. I. 
Stimpson, Hopedale, Mass. Assignor 
to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Loom transferrers, Combined latch and 
weft detector for. 1,621,044. K. J. 
Unwin, Shrewsbury, Mass. Assignor 


to Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Loom, Weft replenishing. 1,621,242. C. 
H. Draper, Hopedale, Mass. Assignor 
to Hopedale Mfg. Co., Milford, Mass. 

Looms, Electric stop motion for. 1,621,- 
358. J. Donnelly, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Looms, Electrical stop mechanism for. 
1,620,836. F. F. Schmiege, Appleton, 
Wis. 

SHUTTLE block. 1,621,439. F. H. Stet- 
son, Methuen, Mass. Assignor to U. 
S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Providence, 
R. I. 

SHUTTLE provided with a hand or auto- 
matic threading device. 1,621,101. C. 
Bourgeois, Rouen, France. 

SPINNING machine. 1,621,158. 
mann, Schlettan, Germany. 

SPOOLER bobbin holder. 1,621,059. H. H. 
Burton, New Bedford, Mass. Assignor 
to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

STOCKING, Infant's. 1,621,200. M. Heil- 

























QO. Edel- 


man, Lost Hills, Cal. 
STOCKING with longitudinal and trans- 
verse reenforcements. 1,621,133. O. 


Rottloff, Auerbach, Germany. 
YARN. 1,621,348. A. Boller, Wetzikon, 
Switzerland. 
YARN oiling device. 1,621,303. J. K. 
Altemus, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Paul Draper Addresses Manu- 
facturers Textile Association 

Paul Draper of Draper & Co., 
Boston wool merchants was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the regular monthly 
meeting of the Manufacturers Textile 
Association at the Hotel Bancroft, 
Worcester, Mass., on Thursday even- 
ing. Dinner at 6:30 was followed by 
a business meeting, and after that Mr. 
Draper gave an informal talk on “Ex- 
periences of a Wool Buyer in South 
\merica.” In introducing Mr. Draper, 
President Arthur C. Comins stated 
that he had “bought fleeces in every 
part of South America; chased llamas 
off the highest peaks of the Andes; 
swum the Amazon in search of the 
Golden Fleece and sailed around Cape 
Horn in search of business—a final 
test of hopefulness.” 
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Locate Your Plant 


t the Souths Greatest 
Cotton Center » ~ ~ 


FOR nearly 100 years—ever since cotton Water site fronts can be obtained by any mill 
became an important commodity in or factory either on a long lease on the Industrial 


nd ; Ne Se oes: nie ao Canal or on perpetual ownership on its laterals 
InagUuStry ew Orleans has heen the This means that a plant so located can bring 


world’s greatest cotton market Within ships up to its own private wharves, have its 
a few hundred miles of this city, the great cargo discharged there, and in turn have it 


reloaded with a cargo of finished product \ 


cotton plantations of Arkansas, Missis- 
| . plant located on the Industrial Canal thus has a 


ew 


- . SIPPI, Louisiana and Texas have sent by water connection with every port of the world 
oe % steamboat and by rail millions of bales Through the great water way system of the 
: 5 of cotton to be shipped abroad and to go Mississippi Valley reaching nearly 40 states, 
ce to New England to be worked up into fine this plant can receive its raw materials and ship 
ania lot} its finished products at low cost water rates In 
= > cloths addition, there are 8 great trunk railroads that 
2 come into New Orleans. These trunk lines 
New Orleans i ll the great cotton market reaching from Northern, Western, and Eastern 
Last year 1,700,000 bales went through this port extremities of the United States, are connected 
; ver = sea More than 570.000 bales _ were to each individual plant by the magnificent 
handled at the Public Cotton Warehouse. Cotton system of the Public Belt Railroad. Thus it 
of all grades from the finest long staple cotton means that a manufacturer has available 
grown in and around Port Gibson, Miss., to the quick and efficient transportation at low cost th¢ 
lower grades grown everywhere are availabl leading railroads of America, 100 steamship linc 
Ihe modern tendency is to place manufacturing with regular sailings from the city of New 
plants near the sources of supply, the economic Orleans besides tramp steamers, barge linc 
reason being the constant and steady source of individual steamboat, and, if it is necessary, hi 
supply and the low ftreights and handling costs own boats 
For this reason in recent years, the majority of 
pindles have located in the South lhree factors—abundant supply of raw mat« 
rial, efficient and inexpensive labor, and quic 
More textile plants and cotton mills are needed and low cost transportation together with low 
in New Orlean [his city is one of the best cost power—are the essential requisites for low 
points for the location of a great textile industry cost production All these New Orleans offers 
Not only does it offer the advantages of low It would pay owners of cotton or textile mill 
living costs tor its labor—and, being a great who are looking Southward to consider the 
metropolis, it has a floating labor supply and building or location of a plant or a branch p! 
ibundance of labor—but the city offers special in the city of New Orleans. Write for infor 
: idvantages of physical location of plants tion Address: Room 209 





Where production costs are lower 
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New Construction and Additions 

SoutH MANCHESTER, CONN. The 
Seamless Net Co. is building a new one- 
story, 100 x 34 ft. mill on Porter St. 
tor the production of Grant's laundry nets, 
seamed and seamless nets and _ netting, 
endless and seamless feed ribbons. About 
11 Crompton & Knowles looms will be 
installed. Yarns will be bought. Car- 
roll W. Hutchinson, South Manchester, 
is president and treasurer and V. A. 
Moreau, Hartford, secretary. 


Lavonta, GA. The Lavonia Cotton 
Mtg. Co. will put in a Cocker high- 
speed balling warper. Equipment has 


been ordered from Cocker Machine & 
Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


Betmont, N. C. 
Co. 


The Acme Spinning 
will increase its capital stock and 
add a number of spindles to ats equip- 
ment if the stockholders ratify a resolu- 
tion of directors to the pro- 
duction of the mill. A meeting of stock- 
holders has been called for March 31. 


imcrease 


CuInaA Grove, N. C. The China Grove 
Cotton Mills Co. is erecting a new office 
building. 


Concorp, N. C. The Gibson Mfg. Co. 
is having plans prepared by Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Charlotte, N. C., for the 
construction of a three-story warehouse 
to have floor of approximately 
40,000 sq. ft. Contract will be awarded 
soon after completion of plans. 


space 


GREENSBORO, N. C. The Revolution 
Cotton Mills are making satisfactory 
progress in the building of an addition 
to their plant. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. The White Oak 
Cotton Mills are building an addition to 
heir weave room. 


SaLispury, N. C. 
Mills Co. 1s erecting 


The Rowan Cotton 
a cotton warehouse 


hich will double their cotton storage 
la ity. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA Breslin Textile 
Mills, Adams Ave. and Leiper  St., 


nkford, have again entered the manu- 


14 
rnp + 


ne field This concern originally 
re manufacturers of draperies and 
r fabrics but several vears ago dis- 
sed of their machinery and equipment 
| since that time have been acting as 
ng agents 
recently installed new machinery 
equipment and are now manufactur- 
tapestries, upholstery fabrics, etc. 
contemplate adding to their present 
looms in the future, now operat- 


ipproximately 40 looms. 


‘ston, Pa. The Victor Balata & 
ile Belting Co. has plans under way 
new two-story addition, estimated 
st $41,000, with equipment. A. D. 
lsey, Jr., Northampton St., is archi- 


> 


oonsocKET, R. I. The Rhode Island 
Mills have filed plans for a steel 
ige unit, 35 x 35 ft., to cost $2,000. 


RWATER, S. C. The Seminole 
have awarded contract to the Town- 


ites evious mention of project 


for various textile fabrics. 
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MILL 


send Lumber Co., Anderson, S. C., for 
the construction of 40 four-room cot- 
tages for employes. 

*THREE Rivers, QuE., CANADA. The 
Wabasso Cotton Co. has awarded con- 


tract to E. G. Cape & Co., 
for construction 
plant. 


Montreal, 
of an extension to its 


Fact and Gossip 


HunrtTSvILLeE, ALA. All of the textile 
mills of Huntsville are still operating 
on full time or more with orders that 


will keep some of them busy until next 
fall. The Lincoln Mills of Alabama are 
making rapid progress in the construction 
of a large new unit and employment 
is being given a steadily increasing num- 
ber of workmen. The Lowe Mfg. Co. 
has its product sold through June and 
the Erwin Mfg. Co. through September. 
The other plants are running full time 
and prospects for a continuation of good 
business are declared to be excellent. 


ATHENS, Ga. The entire output of the 
Athens Mfg. Co. will be taken by the 
Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, accord 
ing to arrangements recently concluded. 
The mill will be operated under the 
joint supervision of the Miller company 
and the Callaway Mills, 
agents. Expansion of the 
is planned. 


Inc., selling 
\thens plant 


Eatonton, Ga. It is reported that 
the Eatonton Cotton Mills, which have 
been idle for several years, will soon 
resume operations. 

FALL River, Mass. The Howard- 


Arthur Mills, Inc., have been organized 
to take over and operate the Seaconnet 


Mills, recently purchased by John T. 
Fyans, of Fall River, for $150,000 


Capital of the new company is given as 
$500,000 preferred stock ; 5,000 7% cumu 
lative preferred shares, par value $100; 
10,000 common with par 
1,250 preferred shares and 2,500 
common issued for cash. Elias Reiss, of 


New York, is president; L. Elmer Wood, 


shares value ; 


shares 


vice president: Brayton Morton, trea 
surer, and William E. Fuller, clerk. 
LAWRENCE, Mass. The Pacific Mills 
will raze the No. 1 and 4 buildings ot 
the old Atlantic Mills, now the property 


of the Pacific corporation. These build 


ings will not be replaced. 


Weprster, Mass. Horatio N. Slater, 
president of S. Slater & Sons, Inc., says 
an option had been secured on a. site 
in South Carolina but that no steps 
toward its purchase had been made 


Many inducements to locate in the South 
the mills from 
Chambers of Commerce in that section. 
\t present the mills are operating on 
a full-time schedule. 


have been received by 


Burtineton, N. C \ charter has 
the Elmira Mills, 
to manufacture cotton and other 
materials. Capital consists of 
shares of no par value stock. The in 
corporators are W. T. Cheatham, R. W 


been issued to Inc., 
fibrous 


8 000 


Barnwell and Paul Stevens, all of Bur 
lington. The new company will take 
over the Elmira Cotton Mills 

CONNELLY Sprines, N. ( The Blue 
Ridge Cotton Mills were completely 


NEWS 


destroyed by fire of an unknown origin 
on March 25. 
$150,000. 


The loss is estimated at 


Gastonia, N. C. Business with 
ton county’s cotton mills, while not at 
normal, owners is now in better 
shape than it been for several 
months. Mills are running full time with 
all regular employes at work, while yarn 
orders are being filled at a 
of profit. 


Gas- 


Say, 1S 
has 


fair margin 


Kinston, N. C. The Kinston Cotton 
Mills have been’ placed in tem- 
porary receivership by order of Judge 
Neil Sinclair, of the Superior Court here, 
at the request of the Atlantic Bank & 
Trust Co., of Greensboro. L. J. Mew 
borne, president of the company, has 


been appointed temporary receiver by the 
court. Hearing on a permanent receiver 


ship will be held April 11. 


*Ronpa, N. C. The Arcadia Cotton 
Mills have been organized by the C. W. 
Johnston interests, to operate on lease the 
Wilco Mills, formerly the Ronda Cot- 
ton Mills, of Charlotte, N. ¢ The 
Ronda mill, which has been idle for about 
two years, was recently purchased at a 
sale by Dr. J. W. Choate and 
associates of Salisbury, who 

and changed the name of the 
the Wilco Mills. They in turn 


leased the mill to the Arcadia company 


receiver's 
formed a 
company 
mill to 


which expects to resume operations in 
about 30 days. 


*(GUTHRIE, OKLA. The long drawn 
out fight of the Pioneer Mills involving 
thousands of dollars in claims for back 
taxes was settled in Federal Court here 
by the mill company agreeing to pay 
$37,000 on claims of $72,000 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. A large part of 
the machinery and equipment of the 
Berkshire Mig. Co., Church & Worth 
Sts., Frankford, has been sold to other 
concerns and the balance will be dis 


according to 
took over 


date, 
concern that 


posed of at an early 


a member of the 


this plant. It was purchased early this 
vear by H. Sheppard Royle and others 
who had been identified with the Royle 


Pilkington Co., 


\dams Ave. & Leiper Sts 


Thev have as yet made no definite plans 


as to what use the mill building will 
be put to when all machinery has been 
sold Berkshire Mig. ¢ was one of 
the old manufacturers of cotton and 
woolen dress goods in this city, originally 
having more than 260 looms 

( NTRAL Fatts, R. |] Oliver Iseli 
ind Frederick Baker have been elected 


to ue eed 


Frank Richmond and Charl 


Greenhalgh, who resigned from. tl 
creditors’ committee, at a meeting of the 
committee of the Waypoy et Mf C¢ 
held last week The new committee has 
authorized the mill to take orders and 
to resume production as soon as possible 
Reorganization of the company is ex 
pected to be completed within a weel 

PAWTUCKET, R. | J. & P. Coates, 
Inc. have adopted a 48-hour week work 
ing schedule at their mills, effective 
Mar. 28. The plant had been running 

a 44-hour week basis for some time. 

\LTAVISTA, \ \ The \ltavista Cotton 
Mills are extending the water svstem to 
every house in its village and installing 
heat} 


ath rooms in the cottages 
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New Construction and Additions 
*Poguonock, Conn. The Tunxis Wors- 
ted Co., a subsidiary of the Uxbridge 
(Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc., recently 
ganized with capital of $50,000, will be- 
gin operation of its plant about the mid- 


or- 


dle of April with an equipment of 4500 
spindles, according to official informa- 
tion. C. A. Root is president; E. Urqu- 


hart, treasurer and agent, and A. Drieu, 


superintendent. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA \ new 
building for the Philadelphia 
Scouring and Carbonizing Co., Trenton 
Ave. & Somerset St., wool scourers and 
carbonizers, 1s to be crected at the south- 
west corner of Gaul and Tioga Sts., plans 
having been drawn by the Ballinger Co., 
architects and engineers It have 
a frontage of 80 ft. on Tiog: and 
a depth of 302 ft. on Gaul St. It will 
be one in height with brick walls. 
Floors will be of cement and tarred felt, 
Sky- 


storage 


Wool 


will 
St. 


story 


with slag used for waterproofing 
light will be installed on the roof. 
Foundations will rest on concrete piles. 
Bids on this structure March 
28 at offices of the Co., 15 


invited to submit 


due 
Ballinger 


were 
contractors being pro- 
pe sals. 


Fact and Gossip 

Cepar fF Lowa It is reported 
that W. J. Bowen & Son, whose plant 
at Nashua, lowa, was destroyed by fire 
last establishing a 
plant in the Harris Cole Bros 
Cedar Falls. 


ALLS, 


December, is new 


building, 


Newport, Mt 
this town voted to place a nominal valua- 
ion on the mill property of the 
can \ 


$3,500, 


At a special meeting 


\meri- 
equal to an abatement 
for the 1927-28-29. 


time schedules are in force and 


1 
mien Co., 


vears of 


the move was made to prevent, if possi- 


le, a complete shutdown 


O_tn Town, M1 
Wi ler £.0:: 


on a full time schedule, has started a 


The 


which has been 


Old Town 


operating 


night shift of workers in several de 
partment 

CLINT MASS All the machinery in 
the Belle Vue Mills on Stirling St. has 
heen removed to Fitchbut Mass., and 
the buildings boarded up. indicating the 
business has been discontinued for good. 

CordAVILLE, Mass. The Cordaville 
Woolen Co. is liquidating its affairs with 


negotiations progressing for the sale of 


the property to other textile interests. 


Wenpster, Mass The Perryville 
Woolen Mills, Inc., have returned to a 


full time operating schedule 


ASHLAND, N. H. L. W. Packard & 


Co. have closed down their local mills 
for an indefinite period. It is under 
stood that the Webster, Mass., mill will 


1 


be continued in operation 


Dover, N. H. The Sawyer Mills of 


the American Woolen Co. will not be 
closed as have a number of other mills 
of the company. The local mills are 
























Uniformly Dried 
Warps Now Assured 


The American Controller automatically maintains the 
desired temperature in the slasher regardless of at- 
mospheric changes without any attention from oper- 
ator. 

Uniformly dried warps and an improved product is 
therefor assured. It also speeds up production in the 
weave room, eliminates loss from mildew and other 
production losses due to over-dried or burned warps. 
American Controller is mercury operated—and every 
one knows the dependability of mercury for tempera- 


ture work. Write for Booklet R-38. 


AMERICAN 


SLASHER CONTROLLER 


AMERICAN SCHAEFFER & BUDENBERG Lore 
338 Berry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 









* Atlanta 
Boston 
Buffalo 
*Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Houston 

*Los Angeles 
Minneapolis 
Philadelphia 

* Pittsburgh 
Salt Lake City 
*San Francisco 
*Seattle 

St. Louis 
*Tulsa 


*Stock carried 
at these branc hes 


Ata tee einem neti 
when the VIKING costs no more? 


It is easy to buy just any pump. 
The original costs very little. 


However, the future expense can show a wide fluctuation—so 
much so that the original price is multiplied many times—if your 
pump selection were not the best. 


T here is no need for breakdowns in pump service—no need 
for continuous and expensive repairs—no need for increased 
operating costs—no need for early replacement or waste. 

The perfected rotary principle with but two moving parts— 
the greater capacity brought about by positive suction and even 
flow—give extra service that exceeds expectations. 


Why, then, buy an 
ordinary pump when 
the genuine Viking 
has no increased first 
cost but does show 
an increased saving 
that goes on for 
years? 

There is a copy ot 
our large illustrated 
catalog ready for 
your perusal. Why 


not send for it to 
day? 





VIKING PUMP COMPANY 
Cedar Falls, lowa Walkersville, Ontario, Canada 
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Here’s Dependableness For You! 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


_ 


| 


Ask For 
Catalogs 


Two complete catalogs 
are ready for 


ORWOOD Filters have been 

built for. efficient, easy and satis- 
factory operation for so many years 
that their dependableness has become 
known from coast to coast. For abso- 
lute satisfaction, low maintenance cost 
and freedom from worry, they are un- 
surpassed. With your dyehouse and 
bleachery adequately equipped with 
Norwood Filters, you’ll have no wor- 


a ries about the debris and pollution 


“Norwood Gravity Fil. | that Spring and Summer brings to 


ters’’ and “Norwood 
DD ehenusn Mien” your water supply. 
Either or both will be 
gladly sent on request. 


Norwood Engineering Co., 


Florence, Mass. 





*" Powell Valves 


Are Conspicuous for Trouble-Free and 





Fig. 375 Bronze 
White Star Gate 


Valve 


The Wm. Powell Company 
2521-2531 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Lasting Service 


White Star Valves are obtainable in bronze or 
iron body with bronze mountings in globe, 
angle, cross, check and gate patterns. 


Distinctive Powell features of union bonnet 
construction and non-corrosive ‘Powellium 
nickel’’ seats and discs insure longer service 
and ease in regrinding when necessary as well 
as renewable features of these essential parts. 


All Powell Products in- 


sure the utmost in serv- 
ice under all conditions. 
Reliable dealers with 
stocks most every- 
where. 





Fig. 102 Bronze Renew- 
able Seat Globe Valve 
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Mill News—Continued 


running full time days and overtime ting Mills plan to install a number of ad- 


nights in the spinning department. ditional knitting machines. 
(,LOUCESTER City, N. J. Reorganiza- *ASHEVILLE, N. C. The Ray Hosiery 


tion of the Breslin Bros. Co., carpet and Mills, Inc., recently noted chartered with 
ruz manufacturing business, has been authorized capital of $50,000, will build 
completed. The concern will now be a plant here for the production of men’s 
known as Breslin Bros. Carpet Co., and hose. Machinery has already been pur- 
will continue manufacturing the same chased. Electric power will be bought. 
line of goods as heretofore. Company Claud S. Kinsland is president of the 
was reorganized under the direction of new company. 

the trustees and control has been ac- 
juired by interests identified with Mc- 
Andrews & Forbes Co., Camden, N. J. 
Thomas J. Breslin will be president of 
the new company. 


BorLinc Sprincs, N. C. W. G. Mc- 
Brayer, of Shelby, recent purchaser of 
the Winner Mills, at Boiling Springs, N. 
C., plans to purchase several machines 
for the production of children’s hosiery 
Bestoc, R. I. The Cranston Wor- i the Winner plant. 
sted Mills have filed notice of change in 
capital stock from $1,000,000 to $600,000, 
and 0,000 shares of common stock, no 
par value. 


BurL_incton, N. C. The Grace Hos- 
iery Mills, Inc., a new company recently 
organized, is building a plant here and 
expects to have it ready for operation in 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. The Providence a short time, equipped with 66 circular 
Combing Mills, Inc., have arranged for knitting machines. Electric power will 

a aioe “apital stock { — $0) Ss cl ased lz M =< i reat Two cylinder Garnett Machine equipped with Diamond Roller Chains driving 
an increase in capital stock trom $2V0U,- be purchased. J. fb. Moore 1s presic ent workers, lickerin and doffers—Product of Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia 
000 to $750,000. and R. A. Maynard, treasurer of the 


were _ new company which has a paid in capi- 
San ANGELO, Tex. Organization of tal of $35,000. 
a company started by C. C. Cole and T. , eee ; ° e 
Davis, to construct and operate a local _*Burtinctox, N.C. The first carload O nN CcClenc SI 
woolen mill, has been given up by these ©! machinery from the S. 5. Miller Ho 
ans 5 siery Mills, Reading, Pa., has arrived in 
Burlington, and is being placed in_ the 
Evarts, Vr. The Ottaquechee Woolen loft leased in the Standard Building on 





HE roller link construction of Diamond Roller Chain 


Co. has transferred title to the New Eng- North Main St. Other machinery is in combines the strength of simplicity and the etliciency 
land Power Co. to all its water power transit. E. H. Scott, who was influential | of “roller bearing” operation. 

right on the Ottaquechee River at this in bringing this mill to Burlington, is The minute you substitute rolling for sliding friction 
point. These water powers are capable looking after the machinery as it arrives on any drive you definitely accomplish several things: — 


leveloping more than 5,000 horse- and will superintend its installation 


You materially cut down a big item of maintenance, you 
power. When developed as a_hydro- 





- #c X. C. Phoenix Mills. | eliminate many possible and costly delays to production, 
electric proposition the power will be STATESVILLE, 4 : C. chi a ll ils, | 7ou greatly increase the efficiency of the drive—power 
used exclusively for the benefit of this !m¢. Little Falls, New York, have def y 4 —e i. 1 - zi : P h 
section. : nitely decided to establish a branch plant | saved—money Saved. ou also insure quiet, smoot 

at Statesville, to which they will move operation for the life of the drive, and you've got a drive 
“O° of the machinery in the Little Falls that will live longer. 

KNIT plant. Constructi nm of the new building It is important to realize,too,the greatly increased power 
will begin in a short time. Lockwood, | 


and speed capacity which Diamond has worked intoRoller 













Greene & Co Sosto are e engineers | . . : : : . 

: ”- pins = es ante, ere Can: engin Chain. Diamond Roller Chain will transmit power etti- 

New Construction and Additions 7 ciently, quietly, smoothly, at as high r. p.m. as any 
Decatur (ALBANY), ALA. Cooper, THOMASVILLE, N. C. Maurice Mills | EFFICIENT other type of chain. 


Wells & Co. have awarded a contract to Co. will, in the near future, erect a 


ON SPEEDS 

























Read, in the booklet below, of the sav- 


Batson & Cook, West Point, Ga., for building to house their machinery. The AS HIGH AS a eek a eae 
nstruction of a new building here to building which they now occupy belongs 3600 — i ie ay . 
be equipped for the production of full- to the Southern Power Co. and has to be R.P.M. SORE SLONCE a ao 


fashioned silk hosiery. Investment in vacated. The new mill building will be | 
he building and equipment will amount of brick and will adjoin their present 
t mt $150,000, and before the end of storage warehouse. 
oe ‘a a ~ | VALpesk, N. C. Pauline Knitting Mills 
: : ; ; lave commenced the erection of an ex 
¢ manufactured in Germany and dencion to thei plant, to be of brick con 
xpected to be ready for delivery struction, 60 x 80 
. 98-99% 
Z INDIANA, PA The Indiana Textile /O “Reducing Mainte- 


MPTON, M ASS. rhe Met illum Mills. Inc are asking hids for the erec 


ry Co. is installing several addi- , ia E 
g Per: m of their proposed one-story knitting cv 
new tull-tashioned knitting ma . : ae ciency 


mill, 95 x 116 ft., on West Oakland Ave., 


nance and Delays in 

The Textile Indus- 

try” is a booklet 

filled with interest 

for every man in the 

Textile field. Send 
for a copy 


Sa ' st 
s plant cost about $45,000. G. T. Buchanat 


pps : “for Your Drives 
Knitting Co. has begun excavations for Lyon Station, Pa. The Wm. G 


posed three-story and basement [Leininger Knitting Co. is installing 85 
n, estimated to cost about $175,000, new knitting 


EAPOLIS, Minn. The Strutwear 


Diamond Roller Chain on a drive assures 


; ; : a consistently maintained 98-997, effi 
machines on which silk 














> : , ciency of transmission. ~ 7 . 
uipment. Long & Thorshov, An- and mercerized cotton hose will be manu If the present efficiency of your drives dan aie os e ' 
] ian -eates ieee : ° : - t > c € st yc °S rives are pictured in the 1 
ire architect ta — Se Tuture, instead of the tails below those higures it will pay you t — ae cana a 
\ = . cotton hose heretofore produced - ay ee ace SURBSIING Ene Witys You 
NAN, Miss. [The D. & W. Ho- een immediately investigate Diamond Roller could use Diamond Roller 
Vern : ’ 5 . Chain to your profit. The 
Malls, recently organized nere, will *\Wittow GROVE, Pa. Phe Society Chai coupon ts for your conven- a 
erations in April with an equip- Maid Hosiery Mills have awarded a BRANCHES; tence in obtaining a copy oe 
) 7 s Sie ieee : . : , hicago—6 No. Michig 
t 20 Banner knitting machines, general contract to Stahl & Wilson,| {Chicago 0 Ro. Micmgen Ae a 
bers, three loopers and finishing Willow Grove. for their proposed one Gr lle—408 M I 
ic % A Pailadelphi 1011 ¢ 
ry story 100x 100 ; ] » cost : t 
ens 000 i it. mill, t eo bout REPRESENTATIVES 
. ” o- — OOD, , With equipment ‘oundations Birming oore- Hand Hardware ¢ 
4, N. ¥. The McLoughlin Tex- ~* oe eee eiactient a a 
th : will be laid at once. New Onlcane-—C. T.. Patel ( 
p.s new rayon underwear plant New York-——R. M. Barwise, 18 Hudson Street 
‘ ready for occupancy early in *Untox, S. C. Stockholders of Lib 
\ age . . ‘ . ‘$ 7 . r 
\ iccording to an announcement erty Fabrics Corp. ar .2 Ee £ O 7 R A D E M A R K 
} ~., meeting on 
by R. P. McLoughlin, secretary March 18, elected the following direc = 
e ° - a So : e > ; Aa \ 
surer of the corporation. fore: Ginette. Nicholson. RB. FF. Keaned: Look for - aoa “& 
\ew- és ; a and FE. W. Stone, of Union, and M on the Link ay 
ive sporT, N. Y. The Vulcan Knit- Caslsisin at Ses York and SB. Rais , 7 — 
4 i ve OTK, and . > \ain Y . ry . ot “7 x . . . 
, P . ° Dp 5 ' The DIAMOND CHAIN & CAm, MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Indiana 
tes previous mention of project ot Brooklyn At a subsequent meeting anak eee J) 
































result of over 60 years of air porting 
engineering experience. 
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Designed Specially 


CADILLAC ene 
















Equipped with NORMA Ball Bear- 
ings. Requires No Oiling 







“burn outs.” 










CLEMENTS MFG. CO., 607 Fulton St., 








Projects dry air—free from the 
condensed moisture ordinarily con- 
tained in compressed air. 
it out at rate of 250 feet per second. 


Light—easy to operate. 
on the top—not on the -, This 

ins : i avoids strain on the wrist. Switch 
HE “Big Midget” Port- jg on handle—right 
able Blower is a typical thumb. The “Big Midget” 


Sturtevant product — finely mirably balanced that to use it is 
made throughout, highly effi- a delight. 
cient in operation, built to give Can be used for suction cleaning. 


years of service. It is the Made in stationary type with sup- 


foot. 


Write for circular. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Sturtevant 


for the Textile Industry 


BLOWER 







As originators and largest manufacturers of portable elec- 
tric blowers we have built types and sizes especially adapted 
for particular kinds of service. For the Textile Industry 
we recommend the CADILLAC Type G, which has the 
power and the durability required for this class of work. 


In addition to its use for blowing lint out of cards, slubbers, 
spinning frames, looms, napping machines, shearing ma- 
chines, knitting machines, etc., it will pay for itself as 
electric motor insurance in keeping windings clean and 
free from lint and carbon and thus prevent “shorts” 


We can supply an attachment adapting it for disinfecting 
and fumigating purposes. It may also be supplied as a 
hot air blower for quickly drying samples in dye testing 
work. It is also instantly convertible for suction cleaning. 


There are hundreds of uses for the CADILLAC Blower. 
Write for descriptive folder, prices, etc. 





Big Midget 
Blowers - 
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HANDLE ON TOP 


Avoids Strain 
on Wrist 
























































Note toggle switch in 
handle 

Well balanced 

Examine cut of Blower 
carefully 

Wires from motor to 
handle in metal tubing 

Highest grade BALL 
BEARINGS 

Gives 16” water column 
pressure 

Shipped on 10-day trial, 
anywhere. 


—$45.00 Net— 















352 Atlantic Avenue 

















engineers. 





VEL” 


Blower weight, 6% 
Shipping weight, 18 Ibs. 
20 feet highest grade electric 
cable, with armored plug cap. 


We fit MOVING 
to the MAKING 


Our Textile Engineering Department has had years 
of experience in fitting moving to the making of tex- 
tile products. All of the savings to be made by 
faster handling, heavier beams and rolls, longer ma- 
chine runs, are assured by the proper application of a 
Cleveland Tramrail System by these textile-trained 
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KEEP YOUR 
MOTORS AND 
TEXTILE MA. 
CHINERY CLEAN 
WITH A “MAR. 
BALL 
BEARING AIR 
COOLED PORT- 
ABLE BLOWER 


Reduce your 
FIRE HAZARD 


Prolong the life of your 


machinery 





Complete Set of Vacuum Cleaner Attachments $10.00 Additional 


ELECTRIC BLOWER CoO. 
BOSTON, (9) MASS. 





Cleveland Electric Tramrail 


The Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. 
Wickliffe, Ohio 

























lbs. 
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Mill News— 


directors, Emslie Nicholson was 
elected president of Liberty Fabrics 
Corp. Mr. Nicholson is treasurer of 
Monarch Mills and president of Ex- 
celsior Mills and has long held a promi- 
nent place among southern cotton mill 
executives. Mr. Rains has been man- 
ager of the plant of Liberty Fabrics 
Corp.. in Brooklyn. The equipment is 
soon to be moved from its present loca- 
in Brooklyn to a new plant at 
Union. Liberty Fabrics Corp. will con- 
tinue to knit silk jersey cloth and glove 
silk fabrics and to manufacture silk 
underwear from its cloth. Its capitaliza- 
tion has been increased from $100,000 to 
$350,000. 


\IARTINSVILLE, VA. The Pannill 
Knitting Co. has started excavation for 
an addition to its plant, to have 17,000 
sy. ft. of floor space. When the new 
structure is completed the present capac- 
ity will be approximately doubled. The 
capital stock of the €ompany will be in- 
creased from $200,000 to $250,000. 


KeNosHA, Wis. The Allen A., Co. 
has broken ground for its proposed five- 
story addition, to be equipped exclusively 
for the production of women’s full- 
fashioned hosiery. 


Manitowac, Wis. The Martz Knit- 
ting Co. has awarded contract to the 
fruscon Steel Co., Milwaukee, for erec- 
tion of a one-story addition to be used 
ior warehouse service. 


Moncton, N. B., Canapa. Atlantic 
Underwear, Ltd., plans to erect a large 
addition to its plant in the near future. 


Fact and Gossip 

a CotumBus, GA. Effective April 1, 
the Mitchell Hosiery Mills will change 
their corporate name to Archer Hosiery 


Mills 


*HAwTHORNE, N. J. The insolvency 
ction brought against the Excello 
Hosiery Co. a few weeks ago, has been 
ismissed. 


Paterson, N. J. The Kadmust 
nitting Co., recently formed with a 
ipital of $50,000, to operate a_ local 
ill, will be represented by Weinberger 
« Weinberger, 100 Thomas St., Pater- 
torneys. The company is headed 
\rnold Kaegi. 


MokrktistowN, TENN. The Chamber 

| Commerce is interested in a proposi- 
) raise a fund of $200,000, for the 

stablishment of a local knitting mill, 

| solicitation for subscriptions has 
tarted. 


a 


0 
| SILK _| 


New Construction and Additions 
*Parerson, N. J. The Emily Silk 
recently reported chartered with 
apital of $50,000, has started the manu- 
tur of broad silks in leased quarters 
1 Bridge St., equipped with 18 
ms. S. Huptich is president and K. 
\oszewzki, treasurer of the new com- 


Fact and Gossip 


GLEN Garpner, N. J. The Hunterdon 
k Throwing Co., recently formed with 
“apital of $60,000 has succeeded to the 
usiness of the Glen Gardner Silk Mills. 


ites previous mention of project. 
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Continued 


Howard Mains is president and treasurer 
of the company which specializes in crepe 
and georgette, having an equipment of 
3,000 spindles. Construction of a new 
building is planned. 


Paterson, N. J. The Trio Silk Co., 
recently organized with a _ capital of 
$100,000, to operate a local broad silk 
mill, will be represented by Sidney Bar- 
row, 425 E. 19th St. The incorporators 
are E. C. Steinmetz and Katharine 
Larkin. 


*PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. The Phillips- 
burg Silk Co., recently organized with 
capital of $100,000, has taken over the 
Jerico Silk Mills at 1 Mary St. and will 
start operations immediately with 85 
looms. Julius Rosenfeld is president 
and Charles Sabo, treasurer of the new 
company. Frank L. Gill is  superin- 
tendent of the plant. 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. A. Priest, of 
Paterson, N. J., has acquired control of 
the plant formerly operated by the 
Hawthorne Silk Co., and will reopen and 
operate it. Ten car loads of machinery 
are en route to Fayetteville. Negro 
labor will be employed in the mills as 
heretofore. 


*HERNDON, Pa. The Herndon Throw- 
ing Corp., recently reported chartered 
with capital of $20,000, has taken over 
the Herndon Spinning Mill, equipped 
with 10,000 spindles. L. D. Robins is 
president and treasurer of the new com- 
pany. 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 

*Pinoca, N. C. The Pinoca Mills, 
Inc., recently organized, have awarded 
contract to T. C. Thompson Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., for erection of their plant 
at Pinoca, near Charlotte. It will be of 
brick, two stories high and will have 30, 
O00 sq. ft. of floor space. Construction 
will begin at once and it is expected to 
have the mill completed by August. Sixty 
64-inch looms for the production of 
jacquard cloths will be installed for initial 
operations. Rayon yarns will be bought. 
Product will be sold through the Na- 
tional Fabric Corp., New York. Fred 
H. Schloss is president and Norman F. 
Schloss, treasurer of the new company. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 


New Construction and Additions 

Paterson, N. J. The Garino & Sons 
Piece Dyeing & Finishing Co., recently 
incorporated for $125,000, is building a 
new plant at Boulevard and 27th St., 
which is expected to be ready for opera- 
tion by June 1. Pierre Garino, Sr., is 
president and Ernest Garino, treasurer 
of the new company. 


AnpDERSON, S. C. Gossett Dyeing & 
Finishing Co., has been organized with a 
capital of $200,000 and will build and 
equip a plant to dye, bleach and finish 
cotton piece goods. Officers are James 
P. Gossett, chairman of the board of 
directors; Samuel H. Lander, president; 
and E. P. Cofield, vice-president and 
general manager. The plant of the Gos- 
sett Dyeing & Finishing Co., will be 
located in Anderson near the Toxaway 
Mills. The building will have floor 
space of about 25,000 sq. ft. Fabrics 
manufactured by mills in the Gossett 
group will be processed in the new plant. 


mda 


TOT —-_ 


IBRE receptacles are better — 
by the test of every-day mill 
usage. Spaulding Fibre Trucks, 
Boxes, Cans and Barrels combine 
lightness with ility—ease of 
handling with the ability to stand 


hard knocks. 


The immense number of Spauld- 
ing fibre products includes parts 
and finished articles for use in the 
Electrical, Automotive, General 
Industrial, and Textile industries. 


SPAULDING FIBRE COMPANY, Inc. 


Rochester, New Hampshire 


Branch Offices: 


Boston Cleveland New York 
Charlotte, N. C. Chicago 
Cincinnati Detroit 


Philadelphia 
Tonawanda, 
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Rodney Davis Gears are 
well cut and are delivered 
promptly. Service is our 
happiness. Write for quota- 
tions. 


Gears, Sprockets, Roller Chain, 
Silent Chain Drives. Gears cut 
to specifications. 





We guarantee satisfaction 


Rodney Davis 
624 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rodney Davis Gears 


“Sellers” socket Hangers 


You cannot go wrong on 
a Sellers Equipment. 


Every part is designed 


with care, backed by over 


seventy-five years’ work. 


Nothing about 


slipshod 


this hanger. 
Principle Patented 1849 6 


No regular shaft hanger or 


BALL SUPPORTS 
ARE SECTIONS 


FINISHED PLUNGERS 
WITH MAC’ 
OF TRUE SPHERE 


HINE CUT 


bearing will give greater 


efficiency under load. 


Try it at your next oppor- 
tunity. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


—=— (aoe 


WM. SELLERS & CO., Inc. 


Main Office & Works, Southern States Sales Agent, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. A. G. New, Greenville, S. C. 


MACHINE TOOLS AND INJECTORS 
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RBF Ball Bearings 


Don't let anybody tell you that there are better bearings 
than RBFs; anybody who tells you that insults your intelli- 
gence; better bearings than RBFs haven't yet been made; 
when they are they'll be RBFs; you can depend on that. 


RB F self aligning bearings compensate automatically for 
any misalignment of fan shaft, evener rolls or apron rolls 
and prevent heating and binding. They maintain per- 
manent settings and give correct, clean opening. 


No finer steel, workmanship or limits of 

accuracy are used in any bearings than are 

used in R. B. F.’s. Write for report on actual 

applications in textile machines. It’s free upon 
request. 


GENERAL BEARING COMPANY, INC. 


Direct Factory Branch of 
Cie. d’Applications Mecaniques, Paris, France 


33 West 60th Street, New York 
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STANDARD FIBRE COMPANY 


10 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Factories: Somerville, Mass. Kennett Sq., Pa- 
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Continued Demand on 
General Hosiery Line 


Steady Request for Rayon Goods 
on a Constantly Firmer 
Basis 


The lack of seasonal variation is a 
conspicuous feature of the hosiery 
market, generally speaking. A good 
deal was said in these columns last 
week about the improvement which 
has taken place in fall buying, but 
really the more important develop- 
ments and activity have been with 
reference to orders for nearby deliv- 
ery. Buyers are increasing their com- 
mitments in the belief that they are 
not running any risk today in buying 
goods even though they may not need 
all of them for the requirements of 
their trade. But the jobber is appar- 
ently distributing a very satisfactory 
volume of hosiery. Reports from his 
trade indicate that the retailer is in- 
terested in general lines of hosiery 
manufacture and is on the lookout for 
new things on which he can interest 
the consumer. It cannot be expected 
that this freer buying indicated last 
week can continue indefinitely. It is 
true that in certain cases jobbers’ 
stocks are decidedly low and that they 
will have to be replenished with the 
recent purchases filling only a portion 
of this vacuum. At the same time 
it is believed the operations of the 
wholesaler within the last two or three 
months have been greater in the ag- 
gregate than a superficial survey of 
the situation would seem to indicate. 
Therefore it will not be a matter of 
surprise if a period of comparative 
quiet were to be witnessed in the near 
future. 


Rayon Lines Moving 


Che former complaint as to the sit- 
uation on rayon hosiery is not in evi- 
dence today. Sellers feel very much 
encouraged at the change which has 
occurred and at the volume of business 
which they are doing. This increased 
buying has meant in not a few in- 
stances that mills are sold ahead to a 
point where they cannot make any 
promise of nearby shipments. As a 
matter of fact buyers are complain- 
ing of their inability to get rayon 
hose in time for the requirements of 
their trade. This situation may be- 
come more acute as spring proceeds. 
There comes a time when the buyer 
feels the dead line has been reached on 
the delivery of spring merchandise. 
But these dates may be extended this 
year because of inability to secure 
goods as rapidly as could be desired. 
It may be also discovered that the job- 
ber can take in merchandise later than 
he thought was possible and market it 
to his trade further along in the sum- 


(Continued on page 111) 


Fall Underwear Developments 





Elimination of First Delivery Prices Conspicuous Feature of 
Situation 


HE interesting development in the 

underwear market that is engaging 
the attention not only of manufactur- 
ers but of buyers as well is that the 
announcement has been made by the 
Standard and Appalachian mills, two 
of the most important factors in the 
production of heavyweight under- 
wear, that they have discontinued 
their first period sales prices, having 
sold all they can make for delivery 
during this period, and that hereafter 
deliveries will be made on the basis 
of the higher prices which apply to 
second period deliveries. One other 
mill has already made this announce- 
ment, but the action of these two 
southern leaders has been anticipated 
for some time, and is generally re- 


garded as an indication of their 
satisfactory condition on the first 


half of the year’s business. 
Buyers Little Affected 

The above announcement, which it 
is expected will be followed by others 
very shortly, has not had any par- 
ticular effect upon the wholesale trade. 
It was their early purchases that 
brought about this condition and they 
have been discounting it for some 
time. The announcement in itself is 
not likely to lead to any material in- 
crease in orders from the distributing 
trade. -As a matter of fact, it may 
have an opposite effect, for the buyer 
realizes there is no need for haste in 
order to secure a favorable figure 
Whatever action he takes the price is 
established for the second half of the 
year, and he cannot obtain any addi 
tional quantities at the cheaper level 
by operating extensively at the pres 
ent time. His opportunity has passed. 
While he may regret that he did not 
buy more when he had the chance to 
he cannot alter his situation 
now and will add to his commitments 
only as his sale of merchandise makes 
such additions necessary. 


do so, 


More Interest in Spring Goods 

The increased activity of buyers on 
lines of Spring underwear mentioned 
last week, has been continued. It is 
very evident that many realize they 
have only themselves to blame if they 
do not secure the deliveries they need. 
It is true that certain operators are 
making the lives of selling agents 
miserable, claiming they are not get- 
ting proper treatment and that unless 
they can secure better service they 
will transfer their allegiance to some 
other source. Such statements have 
very little effect upon the seller, who 
realizes he is not alone in his inability 
to ship goods promptly and that the 
buyer is not likely to obtain any better 
treatment from his competitors. He 


also realizes that the buyer himself 
would not be so strenuous in his com 
plaints if he were able to get similar 


merchandise elsewhere. He would 
simply stop buying from him and 
commence with someone else. This 


makes for more or less 
independence on the part of the seller, 
who in the majority of instances 
would seem to hold the whip hand 
today while the buyer is the suppliant. 
In this important particular the 
spring market differs essentially from 
the fall. At this time of year it 
would only be natural for a quiet 
condition in the primary market and 
consequently the activity that is noted 
on lines of spring underwear is 
merely a reflection of early delays by 
the buyer. Whether his inability to 
obtain merchandise for prompt or 
nearby delivery is going to have any 
effect on his operations for fal! 
remains to be seen. The manufac 
turer that the dav of 
future buving has passed never prob- 
ably to be witnessed again and who 
adjusts hand-to-mouth 
operations of a retail character, is the 
one who is likely to succeed. There- 
fore the prophecy of continued buy 
ing in small lots for fall is likelv to 
be realized. If any other condition 
obtains it will be little [ 
miracle. 


realization 


who realizes 


himself to 


short of a 


Rayon Lines Continue Active 


The stabilization of the  ravon 


situation is one of the outstanding 
features of the textile industry. In 


this material is to be seen an excep 


tion to the general rule. Demand 
with but few exceptions has more 
than kept pace with supply. It is 


true that there was a period last fall 
when the opposite seemed to be the 
case, but the upward tendency of raw 
material prices and the conviction on 
the part of the buver that these price 
will be maintained has given him the 
courage necessary to operate further 
ahead and with a greater degree of 
freedom than is evident in any other 
section of the textile industry. As a 
consequence the situation in ladies’ 
rayon undergarments continues most 
satisfactory from the seller’s stand- 
point. Notwithstanding the increasing 
capacity the supply of this merchan- 
dise does not exceed the enlarging 
demand therefor. Buyers realize this 
and their orders reflect their faith in 
the situation. With improvement in 
the character of garments produced, 
the increasing favor with the con- 
sumer is becoming more apparent, 
with the result that the demand is 
permeating all divisions of the trade 
and having its ultimate desirable 


effect upon the primary market. It 
is unnecessary to state that prices on 
rayon underwear are decidedly firm. 
In cases they have been advanced and 
premiums are being paid for prompt 
deliveries. Distributors report active 
movement of their merchandise to the 
retailer and altogether the situation is 
one of the most 
underwear trade. 


satisfactory in the 


Western Knitters Meet 


Outerwear Men Give Dinner to 
Retiring President 

MILWAUKEE, W1s.—Approximately 
50 members of the Western District of 
the Knitted Outerwear Manufacturers 
Association attended the testimonial 
dinner to L. J. Pinkerton, retiring 
president of the Western District, on 
riday evening, Mar. 25. 

The meeting, which was a combined 
business and social affair, was held in 
the Crystal Room of the Hotel Astor. 
Milwaukee. The testimonial dinner, 
which is usually held at the time of 
the annual convention, was postponed 
until this time because of the fact that 
the last annual convention was held 
outside the city of Milwaukee. 

\t a special meeting of the board 
of directors of the Western District, 
held just before the testimonial dinner, 
the following men elected to 
various offices recently vacated: Dave 
Karger, of the 


were 


Knitting Co., 
Milwaukee, was elected a director of 
the Western District, succeeding B. A 
Miller, of the Great Western Mills; 
Ben Abrams, of the Milwaukee Knitt 
ing Co., 


Eagle 


was elected a director to suc- 


ceed Eugene Mahler. N. L. Martz, 
of the Martz Knitting Co., Mani 

towoc, Wis., was elected national 
director from the Western District 


succeeding Mr. Mahler. L. J. Pinker 
ton was recommended for the office of 
national vice-president in place of Mr, 
Mahler. 

\. J. Friedlander, president of the 
Western District, opened the meeting 
after the dinner with a few remarks 
in which he urged all the members 
present to take part in the talks of the 
evening. Eugene Mahler then made 
the presentation address and presented 
Mr. Pinkerton with a traveling bag in 
appreciation of his work as president 
of the Western District. 

In the general discussion that fol- 
lowed the presentation ceremonies the 
members all expressed themselves as 
gratified with present condition in the 
knitted industry and in the textile in- 
dustry as a whole. The current volume 
of business, according to the members 
of the Western District, is exceedingly 
in excess of that done during the past 
year or two. 

The Western District will hold a 
summer meeting and golf tournament 
sometime during the month of May or 
June, it was announced. 
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For 


bigger 


production 
Wildman 
Textile Machinery 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, ‘‘The 
Science of Knitting.”’ Price $2.00. 








WILDMAN > 


SPRING NEEDLE KNITTER 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


\merican Full-Fashioned Ho- 


siery Gaining Abroad 

Boston, March.—American  full- 
fashioned silk hosiery is growing in 
popularity in foreign countries. Re- 
ports from New England manufac- 
turers show gains for the past year 
and continued increases in shipments 
for the first part of this year. 
Ipswich Mills, with plants at Lowell, 
Gloucester and Ipswich, report their 
exports during 1926 were 25% more 
than in 1925. 

Seventy-one foreign countries are 
purchasing this New England hosiery 
at present. Evidence of the American 
hosiery manufacturers’ ability to com- 
pete with European producers is seen 
in the fact that this type is sold in 
increasing quantities in countries ad- 
joining Germany which, before the 
was the chief producer of 
hosiery. 

American women are selecting the 
colors in hosiery which are being 
worn by their sisters abroad. An 
analysis of statistics made shows that 
the colors most in vogue abroad are 
those which were most popular in 
the United States. Merchants in 
countries as far distant as New Zea- 
land insist upon receiving the weekly 
Ipswich color report in the United 
States, in order that they may shape 
their purchases accordingly. 


war, 


General Hosiery Demand 
(Continued from page 109) 


mer than has been regarded feasible 
in the past. 
Talk of Selling Combine 

Reports of certain New England 
mills interested in a method of mer- 
chandising their goods through coop- 
erative measures are subject for com- 
ment in the selling trade. The ma- 
jority seem to feel that a good many 
difficulties will have to be overcome 
and many conflicting elements ad- 
justed before such a procedure can be 
operated successfully. Nor do sellers 
feel that such a method of marketing 
the product of a number of mills in 
combination would produce the sav- 
ings which are anticipated, while the 
conflict of lines, it is felt, would be 
such that it would be very difficult to 
bring order out of what many think 
would be a chaotic condition. Then 
again it is argued that certain mills 
said to be interested in this new plan 
are at present selling the wholesaler 
while others are going to the retailer, 
and that this conflict would be hard 
to readjust in any selling affiliation 
that might be developed. 


Full-Fashioned Demand Increases 

It must be said that the develop- 
ment of new ideas to attract the con- 
sumer are more prominent in the full- 
fashioned field than in any other di- 
vision of the wholesale market. Va- 
tious styles of heels, various lengths 
of hoots and new ideas in merchan- 
dising are all giving publicity to full- 
fashioned hosiery which is making for 
increased consumption and increased 
favor on the part of the general pub- 


lic. It is realized that consistent and 
persistent effort to develop ultimate 
consumption of this type of merchan- 
dise must be made if the increased ca- 
pacity of the mills of this country is 
to be absorbed. There is little fear 
in the minds of the leaders in the 
full-fashioned game that supply will 
be abnormally large as compared with 
consumption for some time to come. 
It may take more intensive selling anc 
more expense to market the product, 
but it is believed the ground can be 
tilled to advantage and that the result- 
ant profit will be satisfactory to all 
concerned. 





Textile Export by Parcel Post 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Parcel post 
exports of textiles and textile prod- 
ucts from this country last vear had 
an aggregate value of $6,492,399, as 
compared to $6,283,466 in 1925, and 
constituted nearly one-fourth of the 
country’s total exports by mail which 
reached a value for the year of $27,- 
976,858 against $26,052,146 in the 
preceding year. These totals include 
only commercial shipments valued at 
$25 or more and take no account of 
the large number of packages shipped 
which are valued below that figure, 
or of shipments direct to consumers 
abroad. The figures indicate that 
many manufacturers of articles 
adapted to exportation by mail are 
finding profitable foreign outlets for 
their merchandise, said Dr. Julius 
Klein, director of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 

Parcel post exports of silk and silk 
wearing apparel led all other mer- 
chandise with a value of $4,185,355 
as compared to $3,665,202 in 1925. 
Mail exports of cotton goods and cot- 
ton wearing apparel decreased to 
$1,359,514 from $1,783,791 in 1925 
but shipments of rayon manufactures 
gained considerably, reaching a value 
last year of $715,303, an increase of 
$106,913 over the preceding year. As 
compared to 1924, however, the 1926 
shipments declined slightly. Parcel 
post shipments of wool wearing ap- 
parel valued at $232,227 were larger 
than in 1925 but remained small as 
compared to 1924 shipments. The 
following table shows the parcel post 
exports in detail. 


Product 
Silk and silk wear- 
ing apparel........ 
Cotton goods & wear- 
ing apparel......... 
Rayon Manufactures. 
Wool wearing apparel 


1926 1925 1924 


$4,185,355 $3,665,202 $3,187,926 
1,359,514 1,783,791 1,666,419 


715, 303 608, 390 719, 293 
232, 227 226, 088 408, 292 





Class in Free-Hand Drawing 

A class in free-hand drawing is be- 
ing held every Monday and Wednes- 
day evening, from 7.00 to 9.30, at the 
Textile Evening Trade School, 124 
West 30th St., New York. Instruc- 
tion is given in rendering in all media, 
including oil, water-color, pastel, pen- 
cil, pen and ink-wash. 








Hanover, Pa. The Revonah Spinning 
Mills suffered a disastrous fire on March 
17 when 1,500 bales of jute were de- 
stroyed. The origin of the fire has not 
been determined. 
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PARAMOUNT FORMS 


The Most Widely Used Method of 
Hosiery Finishing in the World 


1. The only Form with which the Paramount Patented 
Holder can be used. This Holder produces 


even 
lengths and saves fabric. 


bo 


The only Form with sharp edges for producing pro- 
nounced and perfect creases assuring flat lying fabric. 


3. The only Form with special oval construction and 
patented thick toe to eliminate ears and puckers in the 
stocking. 


4. The only Form with Patented Toe-Grooves to insure 
rapid boarding and perfect alignment of the toe gores. 


5. The only Form made in one piece and of aluminum, in- 
suring long life and permitting reasonable exchanges. 
Aluminum can be recast when change of shape is neces- 
sary. This metal will not stain or corrode and it takes 


a smcoth high polish so essential in finishing Chiffon 
hosiery. 


















































6. The only Form with three types of Grooves for perfect 
alignment of seams for boarding full-fashioned and 
mock-seamed goods. 


7. The only Form mounted on All-Metal Table with 
Patented Removable Aluminum Troughs, facilitating 
changing of forms and cleanliness. Troughs are made 
with rounded corners eliminating possibilities of pulling 
threads. 





















































8. The only Form equipped with Angle-Base Attachment 
enabling operative to see both sides of the stocking with- 
out moving the form. It facilitates the stripping opera- 
tion and produces improved finish of the tops. 


























Paramount Equipment furnished on sale or rental basis. 














—— See cliso 
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PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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A Timely Announcement 
by 
METROPOLITAN 
SEWING MACHINE CORP. 


Filling the requirements of our customers has kept us so busy 
that we have not been able to spare any machines for display 
purposes at the Knitting Arts Exhibition. Those who are inter- 
ested in seeing Metropolitan Machines are asked to please 


Visit Our Philadelphia Office 
46 North 12th Street 


where we have a complete array of samples of all the work we 
produce as well as a number of sewing machines mounted on 
demonstration tables. 


We will be very glad to have you make our Philadelphia Office 
your business headquarters while you are in that city. 
METROPOLITAN SEWING MACHINE CORP. 


General Offices 
303 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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je Get Repeat Orders by Using 
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Revolving Cams 
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Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. 








RECOGNIZED : 
QUALITY and WORTH 


Acme D 


are the 


ACMI: 


PRODUCTS 


made for 


SERVICE 


in the 


KNITTING 
ROOM 


Ask those who 


use them 


—— See cllso—— 
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Revolving Needles 


Franklin, N. H. 





Crane Spring and Latch Needle 


Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 
Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 
32 in. frames and are specially: adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 
Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 


SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC 
TAKE-UP 


This machine is made in sizes from 13” to 26” in diameter of any de 
sired gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size of cylinders. Also 
built in sizes from 244” to 32” in diameter for the production of a great 
variety of fabrics. 

Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown and 
astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


Made in sizes from 7%” to 205” inclusive, of any desired gauge; these 
measurements being back to back of cylinder needles. 

The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatricals and 
athietic goods. 

These machines are second to none on the market. 

The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.”—Our Motto 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS  geoitiii‘tom 


CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N. H. 








April 2, 1927 


Seaconnet Incorporates 
FALL River, Mass.—The Seaconnet 
mill was incorporated late last week 
at the instance of the recent pur- 
chasers as the Howard-Arthur Mills 
ind the legal transfer of the property 
was duly recorded on Monday. The 
papers of incorporation give the au- 
orized capital of the corporation as 
5,000 shares of preferred stock of the 
par value of $100 and 10,000 shares 
of common stock of no par value. 
ere will be 1,250 shares of pre- 
-rred stock and 2,500 shares of com- 
m stock issued at this time. The 
orporators are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Elias Reiss, of New York city; 
e pres., L. Elmer Wood; treasurer, 
Brayton Morton; clerk, William E. 
Fuller; and asst. clerk and asst. treas., 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Davis. 





Lamport Seeks Manufacturing 
Space at New Bedford 

New Beprorp, Mass.—The estab- 
lishment in New Bedford of a large 
converting plant that has been operat- 
ing in New York City is indicated by 
an application sent to the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Works 

)r permission to lease the State Pier 
here for a term of 5 to 10 years. The 
application has been received from 
the Lamport Mirs. Supply Co., New 
York City. The municipal authori- 
ties of New Bedford will request a 
public hearing on the matter of grant- 
ing a lease, probably early next week 

New Bedford. 

\ number of officials of the Lam- 
port company, including the president, 
Samuel C. Lamport, have made a 
number of trips to New Bedford at 
the invitation of Wellington A. 
Francis, in quest of a suitable site for 
establishing the New England plant 
ot the corporation. The State Pier 
was picked out as the most likely of 

available in this section of the 
ountry. 


Mill Tax Buceubilan in Texas 


Defeated 

\ustin, TExAs.—The proposed con- 
titutional amendment exempting tex- 
tile mills in Texas from taxation for 
i period of 15 vears, after passing the 
hird reading in the State Senate, met 
with defeat by lack of consideration 
aiter its third reading also in the 
house, when it failed to be called up 

final action before the legislature 
idjourned. 


\. C. College Conference 
(Continued from page 63) 





here came many new ideas in fabrics 
| methods of operating the needles 
roduce various effects. With the 
vement in hosiery came the need 
iking different effects known as 
the tuck stitch. selvage welt, French 
welt, and drop stitch, all of which 
been taken care of by mechanical 
hments operating automatically 
the pattern mechanism which 3}; 

now a part of practically all ribbers 
Mr. Larkin showed how striped 
color effects brought the striper at- 
tachment, changing from one color to 
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another by means of fingers operating 
at the yarn feed point. Success in 
using colors has been carried to a 
point where changes can be made up 
to five different colors. 

In conclusion, Mr. Larkin com- 
mented on the present-day style trend 
which has brought a_ never-ending 
demand for color and_ pattern 
changes. This has resulted in every 
builder of knitting machines concen- 
trating on attachments and _ even 
building entirely new mechanisms for 
giving pattern range. He described 
briefly the capacity and operation of 
the multi-design true rib machine 
recently brought out by the Fidelity 
Machine Co., which gives 90 colors 
vertically and four colors horizontally, 
with practically no limitation in pat- 
tern. He stated that this machine 
gives the desired elasticity with the 
additional color and pattern quality. 
The horizontal 
by the striping attachment forming 
the background for designs, which 
can take the form of vertical stripes, 
diamonds, blocks, circles, etc., of as 
many colors as desired. While this 
machine has the general appearance 
of being complicated because so 
many colored bobbins are in evidence, 
Mr. Larkin explained that it really is 
very simple in mechanical move- 
ments, and operators on regular knit- 
ting machines have found no difficulty 
in mastering it. 

Finishing in the South 

The South is the logical place for 
bleaching and finishing southern made 
Arrington, superintend 
ent of the Union Bleachery at 
Greenville, S. C., told the conference 

He traced the development in this 
branch of the industry at the opening 
of the three-day program and empha 
sized his belief that this branch of 
the work presented a bright future to 
the textile school graduate who is 
willing to work for advancement. 

He stressed the necessity for con- 
tinued research work in this line. 
Labor saving and time saving devices 
also covered. 


goods, R. W 


were 
Rayon Here to Stay 

“Rayon has come to.stay and will 
find its place in combinations with 
the natural fibers, such as cotton, silk 
” declared W, A. Hart, of 
department of the Dupont 
Rayon Co., in an address Thursday’ 
at the conference. “The story of 
rayon reads almost like a fairy tale. 
Not so long ago the yearly production 
was a few thousand lbs., but last year 
over: 60,000,000 Ibs. were manufac- 
tured and sold,” Mr. Hart said. “In 
combinations, rayon beautifies cotton, 
at the same time keeping the price in 
the reach of the masses.” 

Last Friday was “Textile Day” at 
the college. All students in the tex- 
tile school were excused from classes 
and the whole textile building with 
all its machinery in operation was 
thrown open to the public. 


and wool, 
the sales 


Conors, N. Y. The Hope Knitting 
Co. resumed operations March 28 after a 
shutdown since early in January. Ma- 
chinery was overhauled and plant im- 
provements made during the curtailment. 


stripes are obtained: 
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Determining 
Character 


MAN’S character is chiefly determined by 
those little traits which are seldom displayed in 


public. 


The character of a 
machine is determined 
by those hidden pe- 
culiarities of operation 
which are never no- 
ticed until they are set 
in action on your 
floor. 


Every Brinton ma- 
chine is tested under 
actual operating con- 
ditions before it leaves 
our factory. This as- 
sures you of capacity 


production with a 
minimum of delay 


after installation. 


We will be glad to 
furnish 





information 
of our complete line. 


H. BRINTON CoMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 


BRI 


Great Britain and the Continent: 


Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng 


Philadelphia 


Tj ON 


Australia: J. H. 
Sydney, Melbourne 


KS KEELE. 


aretha yA 


Butter & Co. 


ede ; — FOREIGN 
South America: Santiago Scotto \GENTS 
Moreno, 1756 Casilla Corr AGE. » 
662, Buenos Aires, Argentir 


Republic. 


China and Japan: 


1 
L 


Elbrook, Inc., 
Kiangse Road, Shanghai, 


China 





See eee eee 
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f° wy Mill Owners Take No (Bt. j 
A Chances With Reading Machines re 


In our continued efforts to better the performance of Reading 





q \ . Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines, improvements and new 
aN s devices are given to the trade only after they have successfully 
~ A S passed the most exacting, practical tests—in our own shops. 
fy 
S f 
SS TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS ws 
Reading, Pa. 
. » < % x ‘ 
| v 
\\ (> AN | a} 
As far as well dressed women 
/ come eaaetaxras are concernec ere is no other 
(4 ) ie ; stocking S PelE-Foshioned.* (% }] 
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FULL FASHIONED KNITTING MACHINE 
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Wool Goods Men Seek Way Out | 


Realize Market Is Under Many 
on Means for 


HE wool goods industry is more 

awake to the serious conse- 
quences of the readjustments in busi- 
ness today than at any time since the 
present era began its development 
when the A. E. F. was demobilized. 
The air in the market is full of 
criticisms, prophecies, laments, and 
theoretical cure-alls, but no one does 
anything about it and real coopera- 
tion seems as difficult to achieve now 
in this field as it has always been in 
the past. 

Mill agents talk survival of the 
fittest, curtailment, machinery scrap- 
ping, anti-style-piracy, late openings, 
advertising campaigns, firmness on 
prices, statistics, shut downs, coopera- 
tion with clothier, cooperation be- 
tween mills, improvement of market 
personnel, better merchandising, ad 
infinitum. It is quite clear that most 
sellers believe something is wrong but 
no general conviction what to do 
about it is evident. The situation 
seems ripe for some form of co- 
operative endeavor initiated by con- 
ference between the interested parties 
attended perhaps by experts to advise 
along whatever lines toward which 
the leaders find their thoughts crystal- 
lizing. 

Clothiers have left the men’s wear 
market for the most part and quiet 
reigns. Shortly clothing salesmen 
will take to the road to call on the 
retail trade and there is the hope, 
probably vain, that the retailer will 
stir up confidence in the clothier and 
influence him to come back to the 
fabric market. Come back he must 
some day or other for it is estimated 
that not more than 20% of probable 
fall requirements have been covered 
in clothiers’ initial fall orders. 

The few houses which have taken 
a fairly good business are those, as 
referred to often before, who have 
been progressive and original in the 
matter of styles and who have made 
standard grade fabrics. These are 
about equally divided between woolen 
and worsted goods. Successes have 
been made on styles, but the market 
a a whole appears over-styled and 
the buyer distracted rather than at- 
tracted. There is however a 
premium on originality as is evident 
‘rom the protests on piracy. 

It is said that some organizations 
how are preparing lines for the spring 
1928 season and that they have taken 
the best from other sources as have 
met buyers’ approval for fall 1927 
and are ringing changes on these 
\deas. When the new spring season 
comes around the style originators 
will still be a step ahead of the 
market and the copyists will find they 


Handicaps, but Are Far Apart 


Improvement 


have been putting their eggs into a 
basket with a hole in it. 


* * * 


Fall Goods: Here and there buyers 
of men’s wear have increased their 
fall orders on overcoatings and suit- 
ings, but for the most part little has 
been done since last report. The color 
problem is still used as an excuse by 
buyers though they have pretty good 
evidence that dark colors, with blues 
in prominence and semi-staple fabrics 
more important than before, are to be 


the leaders, 
* * 7 


Spring Goods: The weather factor 
has not proved strong enough to make 
the last minute spring demand a real 
feature with mill agents. A few have 
experienced improvement but, like fall 
business, this is limited to few houses. 
Summer specialties in the tropical 
weights appear likely to score a suc- 
cess. 

* * * 

Women’s Wear: ‘The late Easter 
and other influences took the snap out 
of the women’s garment trade and de- 
velopments are coming at a very slow 
rate. The usual popularity of a fabric 
or color to act as a market leader, is 
awaited, but so far has not made a 
clear cut entrance, 


x * * 


Woolen Colors: 
vance woolen colors for fall, 
have just been issued by the Textile 
Color Card Association to: its mem- 
bers. The 1927 fall season woolen 
card will be out in a short time. 
Ranges of coppery, rust and mahog- 
any shades of brown are prominent. 
These are named Horse-Chestnut, 
Oakheart, Afghan and Autumn Oak. 
Rosy shades of brown are called Moro 
Red and Spanish Cedar. Ginger 
Spice is a new rust shade. Medium 
and dark tans are christened Shag- 
bark, Sedge, Nomad Brown and Gal- 
leon. Rosy tones include Roselustre 
and Dragon’s Blood. The list con- 
tains two ranges of greens—one of 
yellowish and grayish tones; another 
of a bluish type. Vagabond green, 
Highland green, Canton Jade and 
Mountain green are the newest intro- 
ductions. Pitchpine and Forest green 
are repeated. New blues are Roma 
blue and Neopolitan blue. Continental 
blue is a rich, dark navy. A group of 
I2 sport colors, all soft in tempera- 
ment, include Muskmelon, a salmon 
pink; Flash, a vermillion tint; Rose- 
stone, a mushroom tone; Araby, an 
old rose shade; Ripple Green of bluish 
tinge, and Blue Aster, an intense light 
violet blue. 





Forty-eight ad- | 
1927, | 


Cottons Quieter but Firm 





Slight Easing in Gray Goods Not Regarded as Symptomatic of 
Any Change 


"THE cotton goods situation carries 

on strongly with feelings of confi- 
dence and satisfaction to be found 
nearly everywhere. The darge makers 
of gray goods are sold well into the 
summer in some cases, and on specific 
fabrics orders go well into the last 
quarter of the year. The generally 
lower level of cotton goods prices as 
compared with a year ago, appears to 
have come at a time when consumer 
interest in cottons was in the ascend- 
ancy. These two elements together 
have developed large sales and broad 
distribution. 


Finished Goods Move Freely 

On lines of finished goods there is 
steady interest but at present there is 
current a quieter period in gray 
goods. The final ginning figures for 
the season issued at the start of last 
week gave a temporary pusli into ac- 
tivity to several branches of the trade 
which did not last more than a day or 
two. The trade as a whole, includ- 
ing the raw cotton markets, appears 
more interested in the forthcoming 
new crop acreage and the conditions 
surrounding the new crop’s start, 
than they are in the statistics of the 
crop which has gone into history. 
There is little on the horizon which 
would warrant belief in a bull move- 
ment in cotton, yet there is such 
evident support than no declines of 
consequence seem likely to members 
of the trade. 

Statistics which show that sales 
have exceeded production for quite a 
period back and that stocks have been 
lessening, reflect the excellence of the 
position into which the trade is work- 
ing itself. Stocks in the distributing 
market are regarded as light as those 
at first hands, and jobbers are anxious 
to take in what they have on order as 
soon as it comes along. These cur- 
rent deliveries are needed to supply 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Mar. 30 Mar. 23 Mar. 31, 1926 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... 


14.35¢ 14 25¢ 19.25¢ 
Print Cloths 
27- in., 64x60,7.60..  4%-5¢ — 4)4-i¢ Slag 
38}<-in., 64x60, 5.35.. G%-74¢ 674-74¢ = 734-714¢ 
39 in, 68x72,4.75.. 754 8¢  774-8¢ 876-0¢ 
39- in., 72x76,4.25..  84-9¢ 876-9l<¢ 10¢ 
39- in., 80280, 4.00. . 974-1044¢ 974-10}6¢ 1114-1184 ¢ 
Brown Sheetings 
36- in, 56x60,4.00.. 776-8¢ 73¢-8¢ 914-109 
36- in, 48x48, 3.00. . owe Oe 11lo¢ 
37- in., 48x48, 4.00.. 734-734 The 874-9¢ 
Pajama Checks 
3614-in., 72x80, 4.70.. 754-7%¢ Te 944-10¢ 
36}4-in., 64x60, 5.75... 634-6ho¢ 64¢ 74-78% 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.... 10¢ 10¢ 11%¢ 
Denims, 2.208.....-.. 144g 14g #1644 
Tickings, 8 o3........ 18-19}4¢ 18-194¢ 20¢ 
Stan prints....... 8¢ &¢ Oleg 

Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in........ o¢ o¢ o 

*Nominal 


retailers’ needs and it seems unlikely 
that jobbers will be able to build up 
any accumulation this season even if 
they wished. On some lines there is 


a concentration of demand which 
makes primary market merchants 
wonder whether all that is being 


bought can be sold. This situation is 
limited to few constructions and even 
if these happen to be overdone this 
season, it will do scant damage be- 
cause so limited. 

* a * 


Print Cloths: Quietude of buyers 
has brought out a few second hand of- 
ferings but they have not appreciably 
weakened the situation. For wide 
64 x 60s, second hands were quoting 
6 13/16c at the start of the week and 
it understood that at mid-week 
some first hands had come down to 
that figure for their spots, though 
67%c was still the more general fig- 
ure. For contract goods, May-July, 
about 634c is possible. Some print 
cloth constructions supported by the 
needs of their users have held firm 


through the dull week. 
* * * 


Rayon Alpacas: Rayon alpacas have 
been in steady spot demand. Some 
merchants are apprehensive that they 
are being overdone, Spot 64 x 48s 
command 21 and 21%c. They are be- 
ing converted for broad distribution 
and promise to remain one of the 
features. Celanese voiles are another 
innovation which has proved popular 
and it seems probable that more mills 
will be making them next season. 

* * * 


is 


Shirtings: Broadcloths in the gray 
have been bought for delivery into 
September. Buyers appear convinced 
of their stability and of broad con- 
sumer demand. In the fine goods end 
of the gray goods market jacquard 
looms are particularly well engaged, 
most being engaged through August. 
Dobby patterns for cut underwear are 
attracting interest. 
* * * 

Ginghams and Other Yarn Dyed 
Goods: Colored goods support has 
not been limited to prints by any 
means. Ginghams have been sharing 
in the movements, but not on a broad 
scale. Demand is reported concen- 
trated on the cheaper ginghams and 
the finest goods, with the medium 
grades not so well positioned. Denins 
are selling easily for the third quarter 
of the year though some buyers have, 
it is said, been bidding for goods. Ef- 
forts to obtain concessions are said to 
have been fruitless. Chambrays are 
steady and tickings meeting support 
on current price basis, 
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Re 


CELANESE brand Yarns and Fabrics 
at the Knitting Arts Exhibition 
Philadelphia, April 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 


BOOTHS 283-4 


OUR Knitting and Dyeing ex- 
perts will be pleased to give 





complete information regarding 
the latest applications of Cel- 


anese brand Yarn. 


CELANESE 


BRAND YARNS 


Tbe AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid 


15 EAsT 26TH STREET, NEw YorK 
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Fabries—Continued 


Silks Influenced by Weather 





Retailers Find Demand for Spring Dresses Is Slow 


in Making 


Its Appearance 


a \DSILKS continue to move in 
fairly large volume, but the colder 


‘urn to the weather noted during the 
\ last week, is having an unfavorable 
fluence on business. Rain, cold, and 
even modified snowstorms have af- 
fected business in the New York dis- 
trict and through the entire East. 


fhe woman interested in silk dresses 


ind spring suits thinks again before 
huving when the protection of a 
heavv winter coat is necessary as a 
protection from a cold clammy wind. 
[he cutting-up trade, particularly the 
dress trade, has noted slow sales, and 


has not been encouraged to make up 


adequate quantities for stock. 

Retail buying of yard goods has 
heen on a somewhat better scale with 
georgettes, prints, and flat crepes 
taken in fair quantity. Even here, 
though, forcing methods sales put 

by special advertising have been 
the biggest factor in producing 
lume Figures, however, indicate 
that vardage sales of silks over the 

‘ounter are larger than in 1926 al- 
though dollar volume shows a de 


rease 
» * * 


Georgettes; ‘\hree thread construc- 





tion still remains biggest seller in 
staple silks. Converters buy gray 
goods tor use in both plain and 
printed qualities. Printed numbers 
considered safe for later business. 
Prices a trifle lower with S81c the 
generally accepted quotation for the 
Sox8o. Better quality number, same 
nstruction, for weighting, com- 
mands 82 to 82'%c Buyers claim 
t they can buy number finished 
$1.22 but this price probably rep- 


resents 


mperfect merchandise. 


* ok Ok 

Flat crepe; Business well main 
ined as tar as volume is concerned 
ut prices reflect extremely competi- 


tive situation. Stocks are large in 


irket and none too securely held for 
lls are anxious to move them be 
re spring ends. 
* * * 
Crepe de chine; Market more 
npetitive following good spurt in 
usine during first three weeks in 
Mar Low end numbers made out 
Canton do big volume at extraor- 
I close prices. 
* * ok 
Radium; Buyers operating more 
tive ind prices reported show- 
Ng greater firmness. Two or three 
uses understood to have moved a 
rge quantity of goods a week or 
re » at cost which appears to 
‘ve put market in firmer position. 
d lume bought for costume 


es, and men’s shirts. 
ok *~ * 
Prints; Still in strong position as 


ice is concerned but volume 


understood to be 
Goods still going 


slackening up a 
out to stores against 
confirmed orders placed earlier. 

ec es 


Silk Situation at a Glance: Pro- 
puction: Declining slightly. 

DEMAND: Fair at close prices 

Stocks: Ample. 

Raw Siiks: Prices steady; stocks 
unchanged. 

SENTIMENT: Manufacturers anxi 


ous to move sees. 


Further Burlap Rise 


Spot Heavies Carried U p to 9.40¢ 
Caleutta Cables Higher 


More strength in burlap both spot 
and contract has lately been evident 
The Calcutta bazaar prices according 


advancing which 
has jacked up the quotations on si ip 
ments, 


to cables have been 
and demand here for spots and 
afloats has stimulated holders in thi 
country to ask more money. 


There is 


no evidence of excess 
stocks any quarter and the market 
has therefore been quick to respond 


to buying interest. Heavies on the 
spot and nearby afloats are now at 
g.40c and still considered in the up 
ward swing. Two weeks ago they 
were at gc. April shipment heavies 
were at 9c this week. Spot and near) 
lights have moved up to 6.80c and 
April shipments of these goods may 


be obtainable at the 
points higher. 


same figure or 5 


The better spirit in the market is a 
hopeful sign, but at 
merchants doubt its 
because makers 


slack trade. 


present 
further 


burlay 
prog! 
bag 


been 


have 
countering 


Navy Blanket Bids 


The Navy opened bids Tuesday on 
1500 wool blankets as follows: Clar 
ence Whitman & Co., $6.75; Batavia 
Mills, $6.58; Chatham Mig. Co., 
$6.24; Covert & Workmat 36.63 ; 
Kent Mig. Co.., $6.53 ; B. Altman Co.. 
$6.95. On 1940 blankets Clarence 
Whitman & Co., Bid A, $13,289; 
Batavia Mills, Bid A, $12,862; Bid B, 
$12,571.20; Officers’ blankets, Bid A, 
Clarence Whitman & Co., $13,289: 


Chatham Mfg. Co., Bid B, $1 
Covert & Worl man 
\lfg. Co., $12,259.20; B. 
$13,483. 


2,105.00: 
»; Kent 
Altman Co., 


S12 Ror 


GREENVILLE. S.C. The Southern Wor- 
sted Corp. is installing 40 additior noms 
which will give this plant a total 160 
looms. 

Woonsocket, R. I. Everett L. Wall- 
ing, Providence attorney, has been named 
temporary receiver the Hilsar Dveine 
& Finishing Co., under bond of $10,000 
on petition of G. Ralph Tillinghast, s 
retary and assistant manager of the con 
pany, who claims the corporation in 
solvent. A hearing will be held in the 
Superior Court, Providence, Apr. 6 
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hemming, 
button flat lock, facing 
machines, etc., testify that Do/More 
Health Chairs enable them to do more 

feel more rested at the end of the day. 
for themselves in a short time. Actual 


sewing, 


still 
pay 


and better work and 
Do/More will 
tests have proven it. 
Do/More Health Chairs fit the body. 
support to the spine at its weakest curve. 
in a correct but comfortable position. 
Textile mills that have adopted Do/More Health Chairs for their mz achine 
workers report an increase in efhciency and production yet the workers 
are happier and their spirits are higher at the end of the day. 


Write for More Health Chairs 


workers in your mill. 


DO MORE HEALTH CHAIR CO., 


Chairs 


The adjustable back gives firm 
The seat keeps the worker 





information 


“ae . oA » th rt 
Mm wicrease I r 


Elkhart, Ind. 









Be sure 
it’s superior! 














Chere is no necessity to take our word for the sut 
passing efficiency of this floor-cleaning machine 
prove it on your own floors! 

Compare the costs of floor-scrubbing mechantcall 










with the costs of doing the job by hand Figure 
te. what your savings will amount to and you'll find 
/ that 
The Lincoln Twin-Disc 
F aos Machine 
” 


\ I pay tor it sel 
Where office 
to keep them 


in a few months! 


ta have been finished, and you desi 


attractive, the Lincoln instantly becom 











i wax-polishing machine, by a momentary change 
brushes 
Don't forget ' The Lincoln is a tzwin-d ma 
hine Consequently, 1t not only more than double 
the work pertormed by a single disc. but is fr 
om the tendency to pull away from the operat 
Prove it! Take advantage of our most liberal Fr 
Trial offer. Write or wire today 











(Guaranteed, Manufactured and Sold 


THE LINCOLN-SCHLUETER 
MACHINERY COMPANY 
234 W. Grand Avenue 

Chicago, IIl. 





SHIPPED ON 
FIVE DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL 
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Snia-Viscosa Rayon is represented by 
T. E. Hatch and associates ...... 


HE textile manufacturers of New England are 
discriminating selectors of Rayon. 


Their requirements of Snia-Viscosa Rayon, especially 
adapted for American consumption, are supplied 


through our representatives, T. E. Hatch and 
associates, Boston. 


By reason ot the extensive facilities of our convert- 
ing plant at Passaic, our representatives are able to 
satisfy your every need in Rayon. 


COMMERCIAL FIBRE 


General Offices: 40 East 34th St., New York City Converting Mills: Passaic, N. J. 
TELEPHONE: ASHLAND 7171 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Wm. S. Waterman, Philadelphia, Pa. 


T. E. Hatch Company, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Cosby & Thomas, Charlotte, N. C. & Chattanooga, Tenn. Commercial Trading Corporation, Ltd., Toronto, Can, 


SNIA-VISCOSA FACTORIES: 
ITALY: Torino Cesano Maderno Pavia Venaria Reale POLAND: Tomaszow 
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Further Gain in South 


rASTONIA, N. C., March 26.—Com- 
mon stocks of southern textile mills 
registered another substantial advance 
during the week. According to the 
figures released by R. S. Dickson & 
Co., the general average of 25 most 
active stocks closed at 110.76, register- 
ing a net gain of 24c per share for 
the week. The average in price of the 
same list of stocks stood at I1f0.24 a 
month ago. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “‘ Public Sale” are based 
upon last sales at Boston public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 





Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Wool pfd....... ae ins 
Ae, BO MEG 6 i6 kes 82% 81 83 
Amoskeag, com. .... 61% ‘ see 
Androscoggin ...... 50 45 08 
BTRREUOE. 6 asi-ccvewe 70 67 69 
MOI a6 Goxiss Ns ae e:0 12414 125 127 
Berkshire Cot. ..... <<. 196° 190 
Bigelow-Htfd, com... 79% i 
I aril ahaa Ss ns ic “se 101 105 
a ee 41 38 43 
Esmond, pfd......... 99% 98% ... 
RE ee 10 m6 | 43 
Warr AlpSCa ....... 164 160 164 
Great DAMS. ics cscs 16 15 17 
Hamilton Woolen... . 28 “ 31 
Pee eee 24% 24 27 
ipswich, pid. ...... 8714 93 96 
Ipswich, com. ...... 48 48 50 
Po 67% 69 72 
Ludlow Asso. ...... 183% 177 178 
REPEL. 5 disse 660/416: 114% 120 126 
Massachusetts iets Ta 69 72 
Merrimack, com..... 120 122 195 
Nashua, com. ...... Z 50 52 
Nashua, pfd. K 92 94 
NOUINROOM ok... cece 9 72 
N. EB. So. pfd...... = si 
Otis Co. ...... 2 21 
OME sian dak we-ure sa a 
Pepperell ee re 111 113 
Plymouth Cordage. .. 123 127 
Tremont & Suffolk... 22 25 
Beh epee 298 31 


Fall River Mills Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 


& Co.) 
Bid Asked 
American Linen Co....... ree 21 
Arkwright Mills ......... 15 = 
Barnard Mfg. Co.......... 25 a 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard. . 35 


Border City Mfg. Co....... 


oz ae 
Bourne Mills Co....... 7 Bs 





omnes PRE vd nletsdeues ede , i 27 
Chariton Mills ........... 

Cornell Mille ............ = pee 
Davis Mills .... 0.020000 0: oe 
MONGE MENTED << é0'440-04w.0.5< 2 

WME MUD. oon cna cadens can ss = 
Granite MG... ki sc ecccse ae 25 
King Philip Mills......... 127 ne 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.).. 12 16 
a — Mills (pfd.).. pee ee 
MRCOIM Beem. (0... «uc s cces 44 5 
Luther Mfw. Co,.........-. 115 
Mechanics Mills ......... cae ree 
Merchants Mfg. Co........ 51 55 
Narragansett Mills ....... one 61 
SPOUORIS MEME 5 Gk cos wes cee ae 2 
Parker Mills (com.)...... oes 20 
Pilgrim Mills (com.)...... Ke 142 
Pocasset Mfg. Co......... - 
Sagamore Mfg. Co......... 150 eae 
seaconnet Mills .......... oe oes 
ONO MM 6 oda ae oa oWaw “ee 25 
Stafford Mills ........... me 25 
stevens Mfg. Co.... 2.00. 103% ... 
prey C,dh WW. MEER. «canes Sa 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co..... 83 eee 
Wampanoag Mills ........ ie 30 
Weetamoe Mills ......... 15 20 


Silk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 
(Week ending March 29) 


High Low Stock Sales High Low Last 
27% ‘s Belding-Hemingway. 1,000 23% 2314 23% 
*6'2 1044 Century Ribbon..... 700 16 «15 =«15 
: % Julius Kayser....... 3,200 51% 50% 505% 
16 1214 H. R. Mallinson.... 1,900 13% 12% 13% 
14% Van Raalte ........ sa, ch Salenw auabetats 





Readjustment of Cotton Industry 





Now Entering a Secondary Stage That Is Equalizing Competitive 
Conditions for Certain Northern Mills 


Boston, Mar. 30. 
EORGANIZATION of the cot- 
ton industry in New England and 

other northern States that has been 
forced by destructive southern com- 
petition is already passing into a 
secondary stage, which, for those 
northern mills that are financially able 
to take advantage of it, may go far 
toward equalizing competitive con- 
ditions North and South. 


The primary stage of this economic 
movement involved the migration 
wholly or in part of northern cotton 
mill units to the South, and repre- 
sented a frank admission of inability 
to meet southern competition. It was 
confined largely to mills making 
medium and coarse count yarns and 
cloth and to those that were 
financially strong enough to scrap 
their northern plants, other than ma- 
chinery, wholly or in part. Incident- 
ally, and because every spindle and 
loom moved South became the 
equivalent of two or more spindles 
and looms because of longer legal 
operating hours, this part of the 
movement has approached the satura- 
tion point on certain major classes of 
yarns and cloths involved. 


Plant and equipment left in the 
North by certain mills that migrated 
South, and larger quantities of plant 
and equipment of mills that were 
financially unable to participate in the 
movement and are being forced to 
liquidate, form the basis of the 
secondary stage, and are slowly being 
taken up at sacrifice prices by well- 
managed and financially strong 
northern mills, which believe this may 
give them the opportunity to fight 
southern competition on a more nearly 
even basis and avoid the initial loss 
that would be entailed in moving all 
or a part of their machinery South. 
It is possible that there might be in- 
cluded in this secondary stage cer- 
tain liquidated northern cotton mills 
that have been and may yet be pur- 
chased at sacrifice prices and reor- 
ganized by new companies; however, 
it is only in rare instances that 
liquidated properties thus handled will 
be able to effect the economies that 
are possible when liquidated proper- 
ties are taken over by existing mills. 
When experienced mill men state that 
they would not accept as a gift cer- 
tain coarse count mill properties 
located in Massachusetts, if they were 
obliged to operate them in that State, 
they are not “talking through their 
hats” or foreffect, for even with cost of 
plant wiped out and with ample work- 
ing capital it is highly questionable 
whether they could be operated suc- 


cessfully in competition with southern 
mills upon similar goods. The logical 
course in the handling of such prop- 
erties would be revamp and re-equip 
them for making finer count yarns 
and cloths, and it would be little 
easier for a new company to obtain 
the necessary capital for such changes 
than it would be for the old company. 


Cutting and Spreading Overhead 

Perhaps the best way of explain- 
ing what is meant by the secondary 
stage in the reorganization of the 
northern cotton textile industry is to 
refer to typical examples: The ab- 
sorption of the Massachusetts Mills 
in Lowell, Mass., and Lindale, Ga., 
by the Pepperell Mfg. Co., and of the 
Tremont & Suffolk Mills, Lowell, 
Mass., by the Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. 
Co. are outstanding examples. The 
Massachusetts plant in Lowell will! 
not cost the Pepperell stockholders 
much over $3 a spindle. The Pep- 
perell will sell the Massachusetts pro- 
duct without any material increase ir 
its previous merchandising costs, and 
with a resultant material decrease in 
the selling cost per pound and yard of 
its total product. Getting the Mas- 
sachusetts plant on such a low basis 
per spindle immediately reduces the 
overhead on the Massachusetts units, 
and when combined with the old Pep- 
perell overhead and spread over the 
combined plants there is made pos- 
sible a very important reduction in 
cost of production per pound and 
yard of total product. Lacking even 
approximate figures it is idle to at- 
tempt to estimate what this reduction 
in unit production and selling costs, 
due to spreading of overhead, may be, 
but it would not be surprising, if, plus 
economies due to increased efficiency 
and improved management, total unit 
costs for the whole plant were now 
close to the southern basis. 

Nashua Mfg. Co. paid $500,000 
plus an unreported amount for in- 
ventory for the Tremont & Suffolk 
plant, and, after deducting $250,- 
000 =6received from the Merri- 
mack Mfg. Co. for part of the plant 
and moneys yet to be received for 
machinery to be sold and scrapped, 
it is fairly safe to estimate that the 
60,000 spindle plant retained will not 
stand the Nashua over $2 a spindle. 
Increased interest for capital invest- 
ment is nominal and so is any in- 
crease in salaries. Taxes upon any 
reasonable valuation of the Suffolk 
plant should also be nominal. Over- 
head for the combined plants per 
spindle or per unit of product has 
been spread out much thinner and 
will result in substantial savings in 


unit costs. As the company’s product 
is sold on a commission basis it is 
probable that the saving in unit sell- 
ing cost will not be proportional to 
that realized by the Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., but it is fair to assume that in- 
creased volume of sales will be of 
material advantage to the selling 
house. 

Chis reduction of production and 
selling costs through the taking over 
on a very low. spindle basis of 
liquidated properties by existing com- 
panies that are financially strong, 
thus resulting in a spreading out 
more thinly of combined overhead, 
is practical only for those mills that 
can assure a market for an increased 
production and preferably with little 
or no increase in merchandising 
Its possibilities for the utili- 
zation of northern’ cotton mill 
properties that must be liquidated 
probably is limited, but to that ex- 
tent it is a movement of importance 
and may have greater possibilities 
than are at present visible. 

Manomet to Liquidate 

Stockholders of the Manomet Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass., will meet April 
5 to consider the question of liquida- 
tion of the corporation’s affairs and 
the sale of its property and assets in 
whole or in part. In his letter to 
stockholders, President William Whit- 
man reviews in considerable detail the 
history of the company since its be- 
ginning of operations in 1904 and 
states that “the selling house has pro- 
vided cash to meet all obligations ex- 
cept those due it and the next largest 
creditor, the selling house being the 
largest creditor and the largest stock- 
holder. This arrangement was made 
in order that all of the obligations of 
the company might be paid in full 
without making necessary recourse to 
a receivership with all its attendant 
costs and difficulties. 

“The fundamental causes for the sit- 
uation in which the corporation finds 
itself are the changes in the industry 
itself, that is, the specific changes 
which have taken place in the uses of 
the products for which the mills were 
especially, fitted, which changes have 
been revolutionary; coupled with the 
sectional advantages which producers 
of similar and competing products 
elsewhere have had. In addition to 
the embarrassment of such changes 
there was in the past year a tremen- 
dous drop in the value of the raw 
materials which were used by the cor- 
poration and of which it was com- 
pelled to carry a large amount. The 
result has been that the corporation 
has suffered losses to such an extent 
that it is now without working capital, 
and had on Jan. 1, 1927, a debt against 
its plant of $1,004,040.04. 

“The directors have done their best 
during a period and under conditions 
of extraordinary change in the indus- 
try, but, in view of the prevailing con- 


costs. 
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An Excetnaly | L.F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


ae Minin: Baek: Maia Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 


Sewing Machine nas earned Discounts and Guarantee Sales 
itself a reputation for economry 


in hundreds of mills. Gear 

driven, it is easy to operate and 254 Fourth Avenue 

capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various NEW YORK 
parts of the mill, principally in enced ica eins 

the dyehouse, bleachery and 


print room, for sewing Woolen, —l| 
Cotton, Burlap and _ other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or_ connection. 


Write for details. 
Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St. 


No. 9 Foot Power Rotary Sewing Salem, Mass. 
Machine 










J. P. STEVENS & €O., Inc. | 
Commission Merchants | 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue | 
NEW YORK 














Lead and Lead Lined Equipment 
oaisitian Chemical Lead Burning 


Specialists in lead chemical equipment. Experi- 
enced in the design of non-corrosive equipment 








SPECIAL iZING 
IN THE SOLVING OF TEXTILE PROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


lead Lined Tanks Lead 

for Tank t : for the textile mill. Our products cover prac- 
tically everything in the chemical line, where 
lead is used. 


JOHN F. ABERNETHY & CO., Inc. 


708-710 Myrtle Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Lead Coils, Lead Sleeves 
Agitators. 


Lead and Lead —_ 
and Fittings 

Linings for V« 
Character 










Pipe 
ny 





James W. Cox, Jr. Textile Engineer 
320 Broadway, New York 








: ppincemnpncitiapennnna [A. M. LAW & COMPANY | 


| 
CONSULTING ENGINEER SPARTANBURG, S. C. | 
Textile Plants Steam and Electric Power Plant SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES | 


Bought and Sold Outricht >r on Commission 
For over twenty years this organization has been engaged in the Correspondence Solicited 

| work of improving mechanic al conditions in industrial plants, through = 

the systematic study of machines and industrial operations. 


It is still equipped to render this service with the effectiveness /ALESTE = 
resulting from knowledge and experience. A a E S T E R G. F U R M A N C O. 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND | ESTABLISHED 1888 








GREENVILLE, S. C. 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
and offer our services in this line. 







DAY AND ZIMMERMANN, INC. 


Engineers 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
ENGINEERING - CONSTRUCTION - REPORTS - MANAGEMENT - VALUATIONS 


RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 


Specialists in Textile Cloth Service 


Over 20% of all Cotton Textile Spindles in U. S. A. operated under our 
Cost Methods 
Send for free booklet, “Practical Simplicity in Textile Cost Methods” 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 





w. &. S. DYER 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 


Design, Specifications and Superintend- Reorganizations, Valuations and Reports 





ence for Textile Mills, Industrial Plants on Mill properties. Power Plants of 
and Kindred Structures. every description and directions for their 
economy of operation. 


Land Title Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


[Telep hone Main 3593 Established 1854 |; 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 

Old South Building, Boston i 

Patents and Patent Cases - Trade Marks -Copyrighis || 
Special Attenticn to Textile Invention 


— 
— 


|BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 


With or without 
motor 


Size to suit your 
work 
Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 


388 West Water St 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 
























ee 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 


Registered Patent Lawyer 
724 Ninth St., N.W., Washington, D. C- 
Victor Building 
Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. 
Patents and Patent Law. Trade-m-"': ~ 
=——O—X—X—X—X——S—SXSXX 





Federal Engineering Company 
Architectural Engineers 
Design and Superintendence for 
Textile Mills and Industrial Plants 


818 Stephenson Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
2 
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Financial—Continued 


ditions, they have been compelled to 
decide that they must recommend to 
the stockholders that the corporation 
be liquidated. It is very unusual for 
directors of a corporation to be so 
largely interested in it as are the di- 
rectors of the Manomet Mills. They 
and their direct affiliations own more 
than one-half of the capital stock. It 
would seem that the stockholders may 
safely assume that the directors, if 
authorized, will act to the best of their 
ibility and judgment in liquidating the 
corporation’s affairs to the advantage 
of all.” 

The Manomet balance sheet as of 
jan. I, 1927, showed total current as- 
sets of $1,337,304 and current liabili- 
ties of $2,477,516, or an excess of cur- 
rent liabilities over current assets of 
$1,004,040. Current liabilities consist 
of notes payable, $865,000, and ac- 
counts payable of $1,612,506, of which 
$1,500,297 is owing to William Whit- 
man & Co., Inc. Current assets con- 
sist of inventories at market value, 
$1,075,782; cash, $138,722, and stock 
of Bellville Warehouse ( 0., $122,800, 
l'ixed assets other than plant and ma- 
chinery aggregate about $150,000 and 
there is a depreciation reserve of 
$1,961,570, which would indicate that 
the company, can be liquidated and 
have a little something left over for 

ie 80,000 shares of stock other than 
plant and machinery, which is given a 
book value of $9,651,477. 

The Consolidated Textile Corp., and 
the Consolidated Selling Co... Ine. 
show a deficit after all charge: joi 
the fiscal year 1926 of $688,185 as 
compared with $619,848 for the 1925 
fiscal year, and of $2,027,615 for 1924. 
Capital and surplus, less operating de- 
ficit on Jan. 2, 1926, aggregated $23,- 
289,464, but after reducing invest- 
ment in B. B. & R. Knight Corp., to 
a nominal value of $1, and deducting 
deficit for 1926, the net worth on 
Jan. 1, 1927, was $5,857.783. The 


condensed income account of the two 
companies for the last two years com- 
pares as follows: 
1926 1925 
*Profit ....... $446,230 $648,679 
Depreciation ; ewe 247,847 252,613 
Interest, etc.. ae 922,568 951,914 
LAE ast 5 5c. cates 724,185 855, $48 
Wee. TRIN i << 0 c cdccacus +100, 000 Bako 
Total loss 624,185 555, 848 
Sell Ist pfd divs 54,000 64,000 
Deficit . 688,185 619, 848 


*After deducting 
ral expenses 


administration, 
+Profit from sale 


selling and 
of investments 


Boston Stock Auctions 


Mil Par Price Change 

Nashua on 1 183% —&% 
Merrimack on Ino) =—-120 —3i% 
Ludlow 183% +3% 
Parker Mills, 70% pfd 10 5 14 
Hamiltor Mfz 1) 32 l- 20 
Hill 100 24% 1k 
Nashua, pfd.* 100 4 

msutt 100 60 2 

wdrell @ Alexander* 190 42 

Total 


Dividends Declared 


To 
Mill Pa Rate Stock Payable stock of 

th Cordage Q 1%&% Com Apr. 20) Apr 
LWtoL soocsee @ $1.50 Com Mar. 31 Mar. 2 


Rayon Stocks on N. Y. Curb 


(Week ending March 29) 

Stock Sales High Low Last 
rtaulds, Ltd ” 9 am 255 
lustrial Rayor 
al Viscosa, Repts 

ze Art Silk 
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N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
quoted by R. 8S. Dickson & Co., Gstonia, 
N. C., and Greenville, S. C.) 

Bid TY 


Acme Spipnning Co....... 113 

Am. Yarn & Processing Co. 90 95 
Arlington Cotton Mills..... 84 90 
oe ee 2 80 90 


pfd. aa 
Cheese Mfg. Co. (par $10) 17 19% 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 


BE. ce dés cowses sc ees 13 15 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 

Se ae 101 103 
China Grove Cotton Mills. . 109 114 
Cee, Bee Ce ck sc ewces 73 hd 
Climax Spinning Co........ 122 125 
oS eee =. tetas 71 
Crescent Spinning Co...... 96 100 
DSO Be os. 6 orice eta cicr 98 101 
Durham Hosiery, 7 7% pfd.. 44 49 
Durham Hosiery “B” ae wash 6 12 
Bastern Mie. Co........%. : 48 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.... 112 120 
Erwin Cotten Mills Co., 6% 

Me Siehies vace Cevee see 100 103 
G shian Mfg. eee 130 141 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.).. 50 55 
eS BE Oe gs oe de a sre 83 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co 8 baie 
Hanes, P. H. Ktg. Co... 7% 

I SN ia ear e ian 9! 5/5: 100 103 
Henrietta 7% pfd....... : so 
Imperial Yarn Mills... 95 101 
Jennings Cotton Mills 229 2236 
Linford Mills ..... Aas 102 105 
Locke Cotton Mills Co..... 94 105 
Lola Mfg. Co... : 47 
Majestic Mfg. Co....... os 174 ee 
Mansfield Mills .. ; ; 118 130 
Mooresville Cotton Mills.. 29 36 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, 

Te ee as 08 ; 85 
DEO ER 6 oralcclas «sive es 75 85 
National Yarn Mill....... 100 110 
Parkdale Mills .. 78 
Perfection Spinning Co 99 101 
Ranlo Mfg. Co...... ae 35 145 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co... .. 75 85 


ftoanoke Mills, 714% Ist 


RR ee 99 101 
Roanoke Mills, 8% 2nd 

eee pahkig 97 100 
Rosemary, 74% pfd...... 98% ... 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co.... 90 95 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co.. 79 : 
Sterling Spinning Co. 105 112 
Stowe Spinning Co g 101 103 
Victory Yarn Mills Co 54 63 
Winget Yarn Mills Co 62 


Wiscasset Mills Co........ eM aca 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 
Bid Asked 


Acushnet Mills ........6. 93 95 
Beacon Mfg. com........-. 125 a 
Beacon Mfg. _ 5 on Ga nee ae 95 
Booth Mfg. Co., com...... 95 100 
sooth Mfg. Co., pfd....... ees 95 
Sristol Mfg. Co............ SEC Se 62 
Ratier Mie. CO... 6... sees 50 55 
fol eS a 89 93 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com.. 96 ; 
Nartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd.. 80 is 
Fairhaven Mill, pfd....... ar 7% 
Gosnold Mills, com......... 9 hea 
Gosnold Mills, pfd..... 27% .. 
Grinnell Mfg. Co......... 73 76 
Hathaway Mfg. Co........ 104 108 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com..... ais 55 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd...... 50 53 
OSB eee 88 ae 
Manomet Mills ...... oe 7 
Nashawena Mill .... : 68 72 
N. B. Cotton Mills, com.... 100 

N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd.... 82% 
RD 6° 0055-44 a 5-89" 154 
Nonquitt Spng. Co......... 32 Gc 
Pemaquid Mills .......... sas 26 
Pierce Mill cab ee® ah 335 ‘ 
Potomska Mills ... ' 75 : 
Quissett Mills Co.. com.... 95 : 
QOuissett Mills, pfd..... 92 wa 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com....... ‘ 8 
Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd i cea 22% 
Ge) oe. | ae 155 : 
Cok er j 90 : 
Wamsutta Mills ...... ; 60 63 
Whitman Mills ...... : 50 53 


* Ex-dividend. 

Bostox, Mass. The Worth Mills. of 
Boston and Forth Worth, Tex., have been 
incerporated. the corporates s being 
Charles L. 
Clvde Chamberlain, treasurer; W 
Felton, clerk, and Arthur L. Nazro and 
Ernest F. Symonds, each holding one 
common _ share. Capital f 
$800,000 preferred stock composed 
80.000 shares of 7% cumulative preferred 
of $10 par value, and $400,000 in com 
mon stock. composed of 80,000 shares at 
$5 par value. 


Sidney 


consists 





Harding, of Boston, president ; | 



























New Year 


New Methods 
New Profits 


1927 is here 
1926 has gone 


Why don’t you let us go over 
your mill and tune it up so 
that you will KNow that you 
are getting the UTMOST out of 
it for the coming year? 


It will not obligate you in any 
way to talk to us. Won’t you 
drop us a line to let us know 
you are willing to “listen”? 





TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO. 
SIDNEY S. PAINE, President 
80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE 








Essential to Success 


Surveys of conditions that affect textile manufac- 
turing in the territory served by the Central of 
Georgia Railway in Alabama, Georgia, and the Chat- 
tanooga District have been made by textile engineers. 
These. surveys cover briefiy but thoroughly the essen- 
tials which affect textile manufacturing. These essen- 
tials include: 


Supply and quality of labor— 
Hydro-electric power facilities— 
Quantity and grade of coal— 

Water supply and its character, and— 
Railway transportation facilities. 


The engineers’ findings have been printed in booklet 
form. We shall be glad to mail the booklets to you 
on request. 


General Industrial Agent 


J. M. MALLORY, 


‘CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 
Savannah, Georgia 


Maye 
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Spinners Processing Co. 
Ply Mercerized | 


The excellence of these yarns has built up a 
steady clientele among discerning knitters. 
Quality all the way through— uniformly 
spun yarns processed with modern equip- 
ment into mercerized yarns of notable lustre 
and dye effectiveness. Available in any 
form of put up — all counts. 





Single Mercerized 


Yarns of THE ELMORE COMPANY for 
exacting plaiting and splicing requirements. 
All counts — bleached, tinted, dyed. 


Carded and Combed 


The JOHNSTON YARNS have won a real 
reputation. Back of them is a corps of mills 
thoroughly attuned to one standard. 









Johnston Mills Company 


‘“‘Direct to Consumer’’ 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: lie Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOT : free Bldg. 
CHICAGO: 166 W. Jackson Blvd. ADING, PA. 










Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 






Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 







THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 






Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slater & Co., 53 Yonge Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 
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The Ultimate Yarn 
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| 





Product of | 
GrayManufacturingCo. | 
| 


The trade mark ** Gray Manufacturing 
Company " on cotton yarn is an assur- 
ance of super quality. 


We solicit inquiries from knitters, 
weavers and lace manufacturers, using 
50s to 80s single and ply white combed 
peeler yarns. 













iactinns and samples promptly submitted 










H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Also exclusively representing 











PARKDALE MILLS, INC. ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS 
FLINT MANUFACTURING CO. ARROW MILLS, INC. 
MYRTLE MILLS, INC. ARKRAY MILLS, INC. 

















TUCKASEGEE 
SPINNING CO. 


Mount Holly, N. C. 





Pye 
cor eI 


TUCKASEGEE 


Peat thin hee aa 


MOUNT rere es 
- M-c 






48s All Plies and Descriptions 


The high and uniform quality of these yarns 
is a result of eternal vigilance in every step 
from raw material to finished yarn. 






















Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. 







Cw aw 
or fs A James 
“SELLING THE OUTPUT OF OVER 150000 COMBED “ARN SPINDLES IN N.C. 
GEN: SALES MGR: 
450 FOURTH RAVE “NEW YORK + PHONES: HSHLAND F9FO* 51-52 
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Yarns Quiet at Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The local 
yarn market continued comparatively 
inactive during the week ending Mar. 
26 with prices remaining unchanged. 
Some new business was booked but 
the orders secured for the most part 
were small. 


Official of a leading local mercer- 
izing and spinning company declared 
that his plant as well as the other 
local plants in the same line of busi- 
ness, in so far as he knows, are op- 
erating at full time with orders on 
their books for several weeks of op- 
peration. He stated that there is com- 
paratively little activity at the present 
time which is to be expected following 
the heavy buying of several weeks 
ago. 

Thrown silk is quoted at $6.40 per 
pound here. Rayon is being offered at 
$1.50 per pound in size 150 denier. 
Tens in cotton carded cones is bring- 
ing 26% to 27c with 20s at 29 to 
29¥2c. Mercerized 60s-2 are quoted 
at 81 to 83c, 26s at 59 to 62c and 80s 
at $1.06 to $1.09. Combed singles re- 
main unchanged with 18s at 37 to 38c 
and 70s at 74 to 76c. 


COTTON YARNS 


Yarn Buyer Will Not be Coerced 





Prospects of Higher Prices Do Not Cause Anticipation of 
Requirements 


TRENGTH in raw material and 
possibilities of higher levels do 
not seem to be sufficient influences to 
cause any greater freedom of yarn 
buying. Whether the buyer believes 
it or not he does not hesitate to ex- 
press it as his opinion that cotton can- 
not maintain its upward course and 
that the market is due for a recession. 
Arguing from causes to effects the 
buyer similarly does not expect a 
maintenance of yarn prices, in spite 
of the fact that the seller is trying to 
prove to him that the latter are dis- 
proportionately low. Whether this is 
the prime cause for the majority stay- 
ing out of the market it is hard to 
determine. Many feel that the hand- 
to-mouth buying of the yarn con- 
sumer’s product is responsible for his 
unwillingness to anticipate. He may 
feel that prices will be higher but he 
is willing to run the risk and prefers 
to operate as he needs the yarn, buy- 
ing only as orders are received for his 
merchandise. 
In the majority of cases spinners of 


carded yarn are thought to have suifi- 
cient orders on their books to carry 
them another 60 days. Of course 
there are always exceptions to every 
rule and this is true of the spinning 
industry. Doubtless there are those 
who are in need of business and who 
can accept orders for immediate de- 
livery. This does not mean there is 
any quantity of stock on hand. Not- 
withstanding reports in certain quar 
ters of accumulations, sellers declare 
they see no evidence of any burden- 
some supplies and would be very much 
surprised to hear of any unhealthy 
stocks. They do not say this condition 
will obtain indefinitely if the same 
ratio which exists today between mill 
operations and demand is maintained. 
One or the other will have to change 
to avoid an unhealthy status. While 
comparatively little publicity was 
given to the buying which occurred 
during January and February, it is 
generally believed that on a good 
many numbers very satisfactory or- 
dering took place. This did not hap- 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—( Average Quality) 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to size 
Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) 


MIN CMR gis da to sera ln ea me Mes NN fev ai a, 6 rt Gus. ia b-8' cw 281%4—29 
Rye circa otavnieaioccin yam — —25 NS aie rhe etale «biden Ar — —30 
RUE ers iy aiaiele Wiieccmie ge wind any NES cake sees ease weeie — —32 
SAA eee Seine tees wlaréis — —26 Reo id a valat ary ak kinid aieiad a8 34144—35 
RE ae nee es ee NOL aos ic. < o/dieis, Sales owes — —43 

Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes 

ie onca satu gik on ale oie m= =—=Z2O% DhaB onc cccccscccccces 32144—33 
SE a oh aise bc tia eck one — —25 ere | Mee 
ee ere 25144—26 NM RY hd ed onda — —41 
Ret co oe ei ee lee 26144—27 Mes xtra s a's sao kK ore — —43 
Ba coy ic 9 ws aise sven — -—27% 40s-2 High breakage ....— —45 
Se Sh, SE IE oo ccc oc voce. ee 
Ee a Bi WN oe occ cscccne: — 

Single Warps 
Ree a5 Sain deals — —26 lag cane a d+ aed ee 
ae a Ui a eee ae ot CO BD, irik ci vpacwes ses vas ee Se et 
OR ee eae eae < ae =e 
ES Sis ie ws's asta aa se nee 27 %—28 Mo he 5<Sa-siebois aie 0.5% weer «45 
ESN ear eps — —29 

Two-ply Warp 

DR eeiatin ocean eicia’ — 2545 . a in sil 
BON in ke ise eseansave eee la Cee cad Vr Gib on Zt — —33 
WEES Oe 's-4 a wedidwe cares 26 —27 << isvae 3414—35 
RR kk eae tl ee .+...— —27% 40s-2 ordinary .......... ss xe 
| h PRSRESERES EPL Seer — —28 5082 ...... Peaee kiehes — —5l 
Essig oie ee .. . 284%—29 | ee iain Go Suahy — —bd57 

8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 22c; White, 24-23¢. 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 

| EE Ne TOES RGA, 24 —24%4 225 .......... 0$363.4 eee 
|| SRS pai hoc 241425 22s (silver Jaeger)......— —32] 
SR gtareataatr hatesete cd etatae. Ue ENON POM neice wwwidas beds deeae — —29% 
eae ncat tpen cade 25%—26 26s ............... 2 
MN SR oltre bic huw exsd Ae an ea 26 —26% 30s tving in......... 31144—32 
BUR gina Oh eR arog wins we are aha — —27 30s extra quality....... 33%4—3414 
I a ig ainsi Sap acini — —28 408 ........... erties 42 —43— 

Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 7 
PE Sars Fh ci puide awe awhe 39 —40 Te ee ade 53 —54 
_ | SE ee nee eee 44 —45 EE ecb, cele che gna 62 —65 
BN ha hats setae os araraia ceva tasa 46 —47 TUG awd seven (ies sane Re 
MENG Bis tice ou eno oe --48 —650 ca a EA eee keer) 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated 
noted. For New York spot cotton prices, see page 131. 


4 at the close of business March 30. 
For staple cotton prices, see page 133 


Singles 
12s Pee ssc scae 48 —35%% 30s. —46 
De Aas sc wee Ownieds _- -36 Ee 
BOE Ska che oitase ate WaLere. aA I” MIS ac Sipial vin SD okeuleayu aes — —d50 
OS Seen ete tee eee — —37 i ans cs eavliad wena ae 
ee ee a GOA cbc iaca cxancvancer ae 
Pe he ig Sia anda nee — —4]) Ws. baer Keak ae weed — —75 
28s -- 44 BOR ask awe ans — —si 
Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
TO ib nan 38% ele tee ee Bee ry ewe el aes oe 1 05—1 08 
I iarck. uaa de 59 —63 Singles 
en < e re Rue cate e —— —e 
Me 2 iad dai eek ew eiemd 65 —67 WEND ho les cosa Renda ew eae — —88 
IIs 5 o)'c. 6.2 egrGiparatoeaaa bial 70 —72 Bee ows omens eae — —93 
50s-2 .71 —74 COR 5. beiviics xendiveticnec— oe ae 
eh. deo cols eee ec a 80 —83 WOE Gaia's vosn oe wa a eared — —1 17 
70s-2 ..93 —96 OO Soiriakda eect. =a 
Peeler—(Super Quality) 
Single Cones 
Carded Combed Carded Combed 
10s cake ae 37 —39 26s .. ..34 —35 44 —46 
TOR ccc ces cae Gl 38 —4U WO i kaccs ene 38 48 —52 
16s ........30%—31% 39 —4l 36s. , ..41 —43 53 —®58 
186: 2. ecn sc Sl =e 40 —42 re 45 17 55 —60 
ee 314%4—32% 41 —43 50s ........— — 60 —65 
248 ........d3 —34 43 —45 Ps ob es —_ — 70 75 
Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
20s-2 eee 42 —44 Q06E oscil ities Ve 
24s-2.. ....-44 —46 TPE Ooo eis didn ae ow ae 60 —65 
28s-2 we ee ee. - 46 —48 BO ate eee ews eke 68 —73 
}0s-2 18 52 DE iwiak wee cermee kaa 75 —8s0 
368-2 oe .50 —dd GS Wotan wae ae nahoarmuales 90 —5 
Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 2, 3, and 4-ply 
Peeler Sakelarides 
Average Best Average Best 
B46. nasceviceedlh 62 —as 72 760 — 
a. Sard ows 53 —54 59—60 74 79 — 
Sh dc bein =e 61—62 76 sl — 
40s .. 61 66—67 81 86 — 
SR asc —b66 71—72 86 91 — 
Be hoc eeirkhs — —7!l 76—77 91 96 — 
60s ..........— —79 86—S87 1 03 108 — 


They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
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pen at the lowest point in the cotton 
and the yarn market, for such condi 
tion was in evidence just beiore the 
turn of the year. The number of 
buyers who took advantage of the 
lowest level reached by raw material 
and by yarns is said to have been 
unusually small, but with the very evi- 
dent strengthening of the situation in 
January and February, a good many 
buyers seized the opportunity to con- 
tract ahead for a quantity of yarn 
that now appears on the spinner’s 
books and which prevents the latter 
trom making prompt deliveries. 


Prices Continue Firm 


In spite of the indifference of buy- 
ers and their attempts to bear the situ- 
ation spinners are maintaining their 
independence of attitude toward such 
attempts. It is only natural that the 
latter should resist the buyer’s efforts 
to secure lower prices for unless the 
spinner owns cotton at a level consid- 
erably lower than that which obtains 
today, the margin of his profit on cur- 
rent quotations approaches the van- 
ishing point; also, every time the 
spinner has sold within the last several 
weeks he has regretted it, for if 
obliged to cover on these sales he has 
found his costs more than he antici 
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MERGERIZED 
YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
Bankers Trust Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


521 Court St. 
Hicupoinrt, N. C. READING, Pa. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


ted and holding has usually meant 
that the subsequent market was 
slightly more favorable. This attitude 
toward offerings has naturally re- 
stricted sales somewhat. If the spin- 
ner had been more amenable to pro- 
posals business might have been placed 
which has been forfeited. 


Knitting Yarn Interest 

There seems to be more interest on 
the part of the buyer in knitting yarns 
than in weaving though the volume of 
business passing is not particularly 
encouraging. Knitters do not seem to 
be particularly interested in contracts 
and the yarn which they are taking 
from day to day is thought to be for 
filling in purposes. This is not diffi- 
cult to explain if one may judge from 
the reports received on the situation 
in spring underwear where activity is 
more or less general and demand is 
for prompt delivery. On the other 
hand with comparatively few excep- 
tions the sale of fall underwear is not 
as satisfactory as many could desire 
and consequently the purchase of yarn 
to fill fall contracts is not as liberal as 
it might be. 

Selling agents who specialize on ex- 
port business report a fairly satisfac- 
tory demand from South America 
both for knitting and duck yarn. Cer- 
tain of the former yarns go into the 
making of meat bags for which there 
seems to be an increasing call. Re- 
ports of some low prices made for ex- 
port have been current but are diffi- 
cult to verify. The favorable price 
situation is interesting the foreign 
buyer and is favorable to the domestic 
spinner who can compete today with 
England on the same counts of yarn. 


Johnston Mill Leases 
Cotton Mills 


The Johnston Mills Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., has leased the plant of the 
Ronda (N. C.) Cotton Mills, Inc., for 
a term of five years. They will oper- 
ate this mill under the name of the 
\rcadia Cotton Mills, Inc. on coarse 
carpet and insulating yarns. They 
will specialize on high breaking 
strength tinged yarns in 8s to 12s ply 
especially for the carpet trade. The 
ofices and headquarters of the mill 
will be maintained at Charlotte. 

lhe Park Yarn Mills Co. of King’s 
Mountain, N. C., of the Johnston 
Mills group which formerly produced 
yarn of this type, is now being con- 
verted into a fine combed yarn mill, 
specializing on 60s-2. An addition is 
now being constructed and new ma- 
chinery gradually installed. It is ex- 
pected that the mill will be in oper- 
ation by June rf. 


Ronda 


New York, N. Y. The entire machin- 
‘ry and equipment of B. Ganim & Bro., 
consisting of raschel machines, circular 
knitters, skein winders, pressing machines, 
motors, gas boilers, etc., will be sold at 
a liquidation sale under the direction of 
Michael F. Shea, auctioneer, on the 
premises, 54 West St.. at 10:30 a. m. 
Apr. 7. 


Linter Dealers Meet at Memphis 

Mempuis, TeENN.—Representatives 
of cotton oil mills in the South, dealers 
in linters and consumers from all sec- 
tions of the southern, eastern and 
northern States met here Friday of 
last week to decide on the standardiza- 
tion of the southern primary grades 
ot linters. 

The conference, which was for the 
purpose of bringing together the three 
elements of the trade and the Govern- 
ment, was presided over by A. K. 

3urrow, of Memphis, chairman of 
the linter grading committee of the 
Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ As- 
sociation. G. S. 
the Bureau of 

ment of 


Melloy, expert in 
Economics, Depart 
Agriculture, and _ personal 
representative of Secretary Jardine, 
attended the meeting. After an all- 
day discussion of the rules to be 
adopted under the types of linter 
grades established by the Federal 
Government, failed to bring any con- 
certed action, the hearing was con- 
tinued. 


Join Boger & Co. Organization 

Boger & Co., dealers in cotton and 
wool, 248 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
announce that H. C. Koenemann, Jr., 
formerly connected with Van Leer & 
Co., and G. M. Applegate, formerly 
with Stephen M. Weld & Co., are now 
associated with them in their cotton 
department. 


More Details of Pending Page 
Mill Purchase 


New Beprorp, Mass.—The_ pur- 
chasing price for the Page Mill prop- 
erty, owned by the Gosnold Mills Co. 
of this city, which has been in the 
process of “being negotiated” for the 
past two weeks, is understood to de- 
pend on the inventory as of Apr. I. 
As details of the transaction have not 
yet been given out, the exact terms 
are not available, but it is now known 
that an agreement has been entered 
into between the Gosnold Mills and 
the Kidder Co. of New Bedford, 
representatives of Kidder, Peabody &: 
Co., Boston bankers. 

Unless the process of checking up 
now under way should bring out 
entirely different conditions from the 
representations that were made the 
basis of the deal, there is every pros 
pect that the transfer will be com- 
pleted just as soon as the necessary 
details are completed. It is further 
understood that the firm of Cluett, 
Peabody & Co. was at no time involved 
in the negotiations, although a grou; 
other than the pending purchasers 
stood ready to buy at approximately 
the same figure. 

The Gosnold Mills is to receive in 
actual cash a sum reported between 
$460,000 and $525,000, dependent on 
the showing of the inventory, while 
in addition the purchaser is to take 
over the stock of the Page Mill, in- 
cluding all that corporation’s assets 
and liabilities. 
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/GROVES MILLS, Inc: 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 












VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 













Sole Representative 
Whites, Stock, 


Dyed and 
Heathers 


of Quality 








FROM MILL. DIRECT TO CONSUMER 












L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 56 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


SPECIAL 
YARNS 











Ratines 


Black & Blend Twists 
Heathers & Color Twists 













FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 






















JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 





Philadelphia 








Manufacturers of 
Superior Quality 
WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
217 Trust Co., of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING' A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 
~ COMPANY Gastonia, N. C. 


Tryon, N. C. Combed Peeler Yarns 
30’s to 70’s 


Single Mercerized Yarns Weaving and Knitting 


\ 


IANA 


MMA 


Ml 


NONAPYOAR 


\ 
I 


NMA 


WASH 





ALL COUNTS pot MERCERIZED 
UP TO 100’S DYED 
. BLEACHED 
Single 


COMBED SAKEL <> 


and 


COMBED SEA [ISLAND Non-Stop Records 
Y ARNS E hear a lot these days about 


non-stop records. Belmont 
Yarns are helping many knitters 
establish new non-stop records for 
also | their knitting machines. These yarns 
GASSED AND MERCERIZED | are notably even running. They are 
On Cones or in Skeins the uniform yarns of Lineberger- 
Stowe processed in a plant ideal. 
Specify them! 


119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA _- BELMONT, N. C. 
| BRANCH SALES. OFFICES ve 
“NEW YORK » EOS ANGELES. BELMONT YARNS 


CONES COPS TUBES WARPS SKEINS 


30/2 to 300/2 
Ia the Natural 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Changes Affect Mercerizers 


[hey are Carrying Stocks Formerly Carried by Manufacturers 
—First Quarter Reviewed 





PHILADELPHIA. 

HE last week of the month has 

been a quiet one in carded knitting 
and weaving yarns with prices dis- 
playing a slightly easier trend. The 
same thing applies to combed qualities 
so far as activity is concerned but the 
reverse is true in combed yarn prices, 
which are becoming firmer. Sales of 
combed yarns have been made this 
week at the highest prices paid so far 
this year. Demand for combed yarns 
is less active at present than during 
early weeks of the month but prices 
continue strong. Interest in mercer- 
ized yarns has also fallen off this 
week as compared with activity dur- 
ing the first half of March with prices 
remaining unchanged and firm. 

A review of the situations so far 


this year in mercerized yarns shows . 


that March, which is ordinarily one of 
the most active months of the year, 
has been less active than the previous 
month, an unusual condition. February 
of this year was the most active month 
mercerizers have experienced so far 
this year, it being practically double 
that booked in January which in turn 
represented approximately the volume 
that has been booked during the month 
of March. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that February busi- 
ness this year was equal to that of 
the same month of last year which in 
turn was the most active month of 
the entire year of 1926. 


Good Mercerized Volume 

While mercerizers have little com- 
plaint regarding the volume of new 
business they have been booking dur- 
ing the first three months of this year 
this statement does not cover the 
entire situation. Mercerizers are not 
receiving specifications from hosiery 
manufacturers for this yarn which is 
on contract as rapidly as might ‘be 
desired and while a majority, of mer- 
cerizers have a healthy amount of 
forward business in hand they are not 
in reality as actively engaged as this 
would indicate as manufacturers are 
not in position to specify as promptly 
as in the past. This is another result 
of hand-to-mouth buying. The results 
so far as mercerizers are concerned 
have developed slowly but gradually 
during the last year, making a distinct 
change in methods of doing business. 


Must Carry Stocks 


Hosiery manufacturers receive 
goods orders calling for smaller quan- 
tities of each style and do not have 
. large volume of advance business in 
hand at any one time to permit them 

) specify large amounts of mercer- 
ized yarn at one time as in the past. 
(hey themselves do not know what 
lines their customers will order on the 
next shipments and therefore hosiery 
manufacturers are not in position to 
specify what counts in mercerized 
yarns they will require to make up 
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these goods. This has resulted in an 
important change in the mercerized 
yarn market. Stocks that were form- 
erly carried by manufacturers are now 
caried by mercerizers themselves who 
must be in a position to make immedi- 
ate shipments from stocks of the 
counts the manufacturer needs, which 
are ordered in small quantities at a 
time. Where a manufacturer might 
have previously ordered 100,000 lbs. of 
mercerized yarn and would take de- 
livery of 10,000 lbs. per week he now 
probably only takes 1,000 lbs. or less 
at a time and as a result the mer- 
cerizer is compelled to carry larger 
stocks than ever before. 


Combed Yarns Strong 


The March volume of combed yarris 
sold in this market was equal to that 
of February which was a good month 
with many here. Prices in March, |} 
however, were considerably higher 
than the average price paid in the 
previous month. For example, the 
low point reached in sales of 58s-2 
mercerizing twist yarn was 55c in this 
market. The same yarn has been sold 
this week, calling for a large quantity, 
at 62c, representing an advance from 
the low point of seven cents. In this 
connection it may be pointed out that 
sales of combed yarns have been fewer 
in number this week, the last of the 
month, as compared with conditions 
reported during the first two weeks. 
To offset this spinners report sales of 
two-ply for mercerizing purposes at 
the highest prices so far paid this year 
indicating that although an easier 
trend is found in carded yarns the 
reverse is true of combed. The trade 
is of the opinion this group will 
remain firm and prices may advance 
further even though carded yarns 
pursue a different course during the 
next few weeks. Spinners of combed 
yarns are as an average well situated 
so far as advance business on their 
books is concerned, one large chain of 
mills having orders in hand to run 
them well for eight to ten weeks. 


March Spotty Month 

The present month has ended with 
conditions reversed from those seen 
during the first two weeks. The month 
has been active during the first halt 
and as end approached interest from 
manufacturers has fallen off consider- 
ably until at the present time the situa- 
tion may be described as quiet and 
easy. March has been marked with a 


Cotton Yarns 


of Quality 


Quality:—The one essen- 
tial factor in which we 
have striven to excel. 


Quality:—That finished 
product which can be ob- 
tained only by the use 
of high grade, long staple, 
white cotton—modern ma- 
chinery and equipment— 
experience and care in 
manufacturing—and scru- 
pulous attention to details 
of wrapping, packing, etc. 


















This combination has made 
Cannon Yarns 


THE 
STANDARD OF VALUE 
AND QUALITY 


THE CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 




















falling off in interest in spot yarn and New York Providence Boston 
an increase in contracts. Manufac- Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
turers know that dealers’ stocks are Chattanooga 


larger than at the beginning of the 
year and they are now able to secure 
prompt deliveries of counts wanted. 
For this reason they have bought less 
spot yarn this month while interest in 
forward contracts has been larger 
than during February. 

Prices of carded yarns are not only 











PICKER ROOM 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The dependable strength, 
lustre and uniformity of 
STANDARD MERCER-| 
IZED YARN insures un- 
usually satisfactory re- 
sults in combination with 
Rayon for both Knitting 
and weaving. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SALES OFFICE: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 


Canadian Representative: 


WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD. 


TORONTO — MONTREAL 
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Fast Delivery Service 


Daily 128 package cars radiate from 
Chattanooga to all parts of the Country. 
This fast delivery obviates the need for 
carrying large stocks on hand, thus reduc- 
ing carrying charges and cutting down 
overhead. ‘This fast delivery service is 
another reason why users of Dixie Yarns 
have Certified Satisfaction. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


Spinners and Processors 
CHATTANOOGA 
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McCONNEL & Co., Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Spinners and Doublers of Fine 
Cotton Yarns, especially adapted 
for the making of Laces, Curtains, 
Voile, Fine Hosiery, Dress Goods, 


Gloves and for insulating wires. 


eee 


Representative for U. S. 


F. C. CHAMBERS 
3750 L. Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


easie: here but dealers have been able 
to secure prices from spinners half 
cent lower than the lowest obtainable 
last week. For example, it is now 
possible to place an order with spinner 
in 208-2 warps of ordinary grade at 
28c which is a cent lower than the 
lowest priced spinner would have con- 
sidered two weeks ago. A similar con- 
dition is reported in 30s-2 warps. Sales 
of this count have been made here at 
z4c, half cent lower than last week 
and it is now possible to get business 
through with several spinners at 35c, 
who were firm last week at a 36c level 
for the same yarn. These, however, 
are the speculative counts and little 
change in price has taken place in 
other weaving counts or in carded 
knitting yarns which are holding at 
previous level. 


Carded Yarns Sell Better 





Combed and Fine Count Yarns 
Somewhat Less Active 

Bhoston.—The end of the first quar- 
ter of the year, the somewhat firmer 
position of cotton, and the fact that 
many yarn users have delayed buying 
to the limit are largely responsible foi 
a moderate improvement in demand 
for medium and coarse count carde«| 
yarns at close to minimum prices rul- 
ing a week ago. Few buyers are cover- 
ing for more than four to eight weeks 
ahead, and the majority are holdin: 
off in the belief that cotton prices will 
be somewhat lower next month. 

Combed and fine count carded yarns 
are not participating in the improved 
demand to any great extent, and there 
are indications that some southern 
spinners are just as anxious for orders 
as they were before the recent flurry 
of demand; the inference is that thy 
did not participate to any great exteni 
in that demand, or are anxious to 
place a larger proportion of their 
potential spinning capacity under 
orders. 

Northern spinners of combed and 
fine count carded yarns see little or no 
evidence of improving demand, or 
prices, nor can they see any marked 
trend toward demand for super quality 
yarns. They hold a certain amount ot 
the latter class of business, but this 
plus the demand for specialties seldom 
covers more than 50% of their normal 
productive capacity. The exceptions 
are mills that are either meeting 
southern prices for similar yarns, or 
have more specialty business than the 


average. 


Best Wastes Very Firm 





Little Choice Material Available— 
Exports Increase 

l}oston.—Stocks of choice material 
in the waste market are so relatively 
small that they are independent of the 
Price fluctuations going on in spot 
Upland Middling. They were carried 
forward by an advance price wave in 
cotton and have since then maintained 
themselves at the high point reached 
while cotton in the interim has had a 


drop of 80 points or more followed 
by a recovery of 40 points. Little 
accumulation is going on except in the 
lower grade of stocks suitable chiefly 
for bedding purposes. All kinds of 
threads continue very firm and choice 
comber is a rare commodity. 


The bedding stocks are hanging fire. | |] 
The season is not yet open. The mar- | 


ket is firm on the various willowed 
stocks and there is a possibility that 
if buyers hold off too long they will 
have to pay higher prices. One or 
two dealers recently returned from the 
South state that business is very active 


in that part of the country They | 


point out what is sometimes over 
looked that the trend in the waste 
business is away from the North and 
toward the South following the depar- 
ture of so many cotton organizations 
into the Southland. This exodus how- 
ever seems to have been checked for 
the time being at least. 

The situation in the Manchester 
market has become more difficult ow 
ing to the stiffening of prices. Ther 
has been a substantial advance in 
values since the beginning of the year 
and buyers having made certain pur 


chases to carry them along are now | 


moving more cautiously. 
however a fair amount of business 
passing both in hard and soft wastes. 
While consumers do not care to follow 
the rise there is more confidence in the 
general position. January and Febru 
ary were the best months for two 
years. Not merely has there been a 
better buying movement on the part 
of domestic consumers but business 


with the Continent has expanded quite | 


considerably. 

Exports of comber from this market 
for the month of January were quite 
large amounting to 1,624,000 Ibs. at an 
average value f.o.b. Boston of 10.8c. 
Other shipments of waste were made 
to Belgium, Denmark, France, Canada 
and the West Indies while there went 
to Germany 249,000 Ibs. 

Exports of cotton waste from the 
United States for the month of 
January totalled 9,350,000 Ibs. at an 
average value of 7%c which may he 
compared with exports of 5,147,000 
Ibs. in January, 1926, having an aver- 


age value of 9c per lb. For the precec- | 
ing six months total exports of cotton | 
waste from the United States weré 


33,424,000 Ibs. as compared with 32.- 
450,000 lbs. in similar period of 
previous year. Imports of cotton 
waste into the United States in 
January totalled 1,868,000 Ibs. at an 
average value of 5'%c per Ib. as com- 
pared with 2,527,000 lbs. in January, 
1926, costing on the average 9c per 
Ib. Imports for the previous six 
months amounted to 15,169,000 Ibs. as 
compared with 18,633,000 lbs. similar 
period in the previous year. 


Current Quotations 





Peeler cotaber-....cccccece 12%4—13 ke. 

| ra 10%—11 "ke. 
Egyptian comber 11 —11%c. 
Choice willowed fly........ 5%4— 6c. 
Choice willowed picker..... BY44,— 414. | 
oor dewees'asea 18 —14c. ' 
Linters (mill run) ........ 4 — 4c. 
Spoolers (single) ......... 9 — 9c. 


Wie, WEES COB 0.5 5 00.0505 9%—10%e 
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O. S. HAWES & BRO. | 


| FALL RIVER, MASS. 
COTTON YARNS 4tb Forms 


AND NUMBERS 





INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving -COTTON YARNS- knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 




















COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 


PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 








ee 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 
Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIREC | 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 












Room 922, Webster Bldg. 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 











MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain ,Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS {F¢,‘oolen Mills) WE SELL 











JOHN F. STREET & CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bidg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GO PHILAD MEW YORK 





EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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NATIONAL AYARNS 


Knitters Like Them 


Knitters have definitely put their 
stamp of approval on National Yarns. 
Back of these yarns is a thorough 
understanding of knitters’ require- 
ments. They unwind readily. They 
are stellar performers in the knitting 
machine. 




































PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 
Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired | 
at Short Notice. 











Write for samples. 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING i 
Quality Mercerized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 


Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 


MILLS - ROSSVILLE, GA. 
Sales Offices 




































































Chicago Export Department Charlotte, N.C. 
wets, came: | Sone Seat GB, W. PAINE OD., Oflen, 02 Bevad St, PAWTUCEET, R. 1° 
Philadelphia, Pa. Fall River, Mass. Reading, Pa. (Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 


Stewart McConaghy 0. S. Hawes & Bro. Edward Shultz, 
6908 Cresheim Road 







712 North 5th St. CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. | 








CHARLES COOPER CO. 
Machine and Needle Works 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


G. H. ROGERS, Representative, 877 Warren St., Albany, N. Y. 


Spun from selected cotton 


DEPENDABLE 
YARNS 


Cotton Yarns of 
Unvarying Quality for 


Knitting (underwear and hosiery) 

















Spring and Latch Needle 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


STANDARD FOR 


PLAIN RIBBED, CIRCULAR 
AND FLAT UNDERWEAR 
SHIRT CUFFS 
DRAWER BOTTOMS 

















and Weaving 












Cones, Skeins, Tubes 
0 


8s to 30s single; 8s to l6s ply 
WINTHROP MINCHER 
N. Y. State Rep., Troy, N. Y. 









Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 













Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 
Balmoral Collarette Machines 
Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding 


Machines 


HENDERSON 
& HARRIETT 
(Mills, Henverson, N.C. 









| SPRING AND LATCH 
NEEDLES 






Spring Needle Rib Top Machine 


Agents—Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 
Sole Agents for China—Elbrook, Inc., 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China 
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Cotton Steady; Offerings Light 


Traders Still Waiting for Inspiration of New Crop Prospects— 
No Southern Selling Pressure 





T HE cotton trade having discounted 
any revision of statistics necessi- 
tated by the final ginning figures of 
March 21, now appears to be waiting 
for such inspiration as may be found 
in the new crop start. But while trad- 
ing has been quiet enough to suggest 
such an attitude the market has shown 
agenerally steady undertone owing to 
the continued absence of spot pressure 
from the South, and the persistency of 
the buying to fix prices for the trade 
on scale down orders or at fixed 
limits. This is a season of the year 
when ordinarily there is likely to be 
a certain scarcity of contracts, and 
this year the situation in this respect 
is particularly marked. Such cotton 
as remains in the South, apparently, 
has either been hedged in futures, or 
is being held without the protection 
of hedges so that there are no con- 
tracts from that quarter, while short 
selling is limited and the steady ab- 
sorption of contracts by trade calling, 
or the locking up of late months as a 
protection against future needs, leaves 
a comparatively small floating supply 
in the market. As a result it has re- 
quired very little buying to sustain 
prices, although the advances met 
slightly increased offerings from one 
source or another as prices approached 
the 14%c level for July or 15¢c 
for the winter months. 

(he less favorable reports reaching 
here from the Manchester goods 
markets have found some reflection in 
the Liverpool cables, but do not ap- 
pear to have made much impression 
on sentiment as to the probable sea- 
son’s consumption. Of course the 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 





Closed For week Closed Net 
Mar. 24 High Low Mar. 30 Change 
March iin” S60 SE SE... cep 
RPETL Schndekad 14.05 14.17 14.08 14.01 —.% 
May sain ics 14.10 14.28 13.97 14.06 —.04 
1 a ae ee SS ee eee 
Jul eeee 14.80 14.50 14.15 14.28 —.02 
August ....... 14.87 14.60 14.35 14.34 —.03 
September ... 14.46° 14.52 14.36 14.43 —.03 
tober .. 14.48 14.71 14.35 14.50 +.02 
N ber 14.54 14.73 14.58 14.60 +.06 
Dex ber .... 14.65 14.89 14.52 14.70 +.05 
January ...... 14.68 14.93 14.55 14.74 +.06 
~ _% . 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
March 25... 14.40¢ S6G,0ee > aekeee 
Saturday, March 26. 14.40¢ ee )=3=—t—‘i«é« rw 
Mor March 28.. 14.40¢ 14.12¢ 7.76d 
T March 29. 14.55¢ 14.31¢c 7. 80d 
sday, Mar. 30  14.35¢ 14.12¢ 7.88d 
lay, March 31 14.45¢ 14.20¢ 7.82d 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks 
Prices Last 
Mar. 30 year 
Galveston ......0.- 14.15 498,742 
New Orleans........ 14.12 360, 700 
WONG siecetecaacnss 13.50 16,79 
Savannah .......... 13.91 72,711 
MONON Aces vacans 13.88 108,315 
BOW Tots... cccuee 14.35 38,553 
ORE Sis kaskacsee 14.05 604, 691 
MONEE: | coutsaanks 13.69 76,697 
Mer PRIN wknd sveve 13.50 284,511 
St cc srnlagis 13.00 6,594 16,153 
L Nice. 13.45 36, 882 55,453 


contract. 
s WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
ORI. cca awacal 1.50¢ 1.75¢ 1.25t 90+ 1.39T 
Be ME nccxceawe 1.25¢ 1.50t 1.00f .75t 1.15f 
GR cidiun.vs comnts 1.00¢t 1.25¢ .75¢ .63¢ .91f 
BN ns wc carne .78t =. TST 50t 5Ot =. 65t 
EONS ss cccew ce 1.00° 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 94° 
a UR eee 2.25° 2.25°82.00° 2.00° 1.99° 
Mc sircewss 3.50° 3.50°93.25* 3.25° 3.27° 
RM vwncvoudess 4.75° 4.50° 4.25° 4.50° 4.42° 
YELLOW. TINGED 
TM wines veuneee 75° 75° 50° soe) |= e® 


Chinese situation would seem likely to 
react unfavorably on Manchester’s 
Far Eastern outlets, but India’s buy- 
ing power in Manchester or other 
foreign markets would seem to have 
beén increased by the new rate of 
rupee exchange and in a general way 
it is felt that the recent lull in the 
demand for cotton goods generally 
has been natural following the 
activity earlier in the year, and that 
buying will be resumed as soon as 
sentiment regarding the start of the 
new crop crystalizes. 

If anything reports reaching here 
from the South have encouraged 
rather more bullish views as to the 
acreage outlook. There has been reallv 
no marked change of sentiment, but 
there would seem to have been some 
little trend toward the higher esti- 
mates of the probable curtailment. A 
private report was published based 
on returns from southern correspond- 
ents pointing to a reduction of 11% 
which had little or no effect on the 
market. Some of the scattering re- 
ports, however, have rather suggested 
that the cut may be larger than pre- 
viously anticipated and traders who 
were beginning to talk a reduction 
of less than 10% now seem more in- 
clined to look for curtailment of be- 
tween 10 and 15%. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 


Mar. Mar. Last 

Market 23 30 Change year Sales 
Galveston .... 14.10 14.15 +5 18.95 4,601 
New Orleans.. 14.12 14.12 --e- 18.30 13,068 
PD. sactcses 13.50 13.50 wae 17.75 631 
Savannah .... 13.94 13.91 3 18.20 1,144 
Norfolk ...... 14.06 13.88 +2 18.50 3,624 
New York..... 14.25 14.35 +10 19.25 3,016 
Qusuate <.0.5- 13.75 13.69 —§ 18.00 2,000 
Memphis ..... 13.50 13.50 oes 18.25 27,400 
St. Louis...... 13.00 18.00 -«. 18.50 ‘ 
Houston .... 14.10 14.05 —5 18.75 11,588 
Dallas .. 13.20 13.20 18.15 25,358 


The following differences on the off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
Cctton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not delivered on 


BM so sasc cans 1.00 1.25 1.00° 1.00% 99° 





Sg 2.25° 2.25° 2.25° 2.00 2.10° 

De” eee 3.50° 3.50° 3.50° 3.50° 3.35° 

Te BE ss cactaeaes 4.75* 4.75° 4.75*° 4.75° 4.69° 
1ELLOW STAINED 

a 2.00° 2.50° 2.00% 2.00% 2.04° 

Go wuevatesee 3.00° 3.00° 3.50° 2.50° 3.51° 

ae nen 3.25° $.50° 3.25° 3.25° 3.29° 
BLUE STAINED 

| eee 2.00° 3.50° 2.00° 2.00% 2.00° 

|S 3.75° 3.25° 3.75° 3.75° 32.71° 

es cesecrnnkae 3.50° 3.50° 3.75° 3.75° 3.60° 

*Off middling. 
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New Bedford— 
Spun 


The finest yarn traditions of New 
Bedford are upheld in Quissett Yarns. 
They are spun by operatives with a 
keen sense as to what good yarn 
should be. 


Is Quissett Quality working for you? 
Buyers of knitted and woven fabrics 
no longer take the yarn used ‘‘for 
granted. (Ihe fact that a knitted 
or woven fabric is made of Quissett 
Yarns is a potent sales weapon. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, 
larides, Pimas and Peruvians. 


Sake- 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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TOULSON YARNS, ING. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 


Dyers, Bleachers 

and Mercerizers 

of Cotton Yarns in 

Warps or Skeins 

A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 

The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
















arty arany 
THOMAS HENRY& SONS | 
NASHVILLE Netti | 










CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 














NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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| 260 West Broadway, New York 
Selling Agents 
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SL-DIGGLE JOHNSTON 8. 0G. 
MANAGER. CHARLOTTE NC. 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED~COMBED-~MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


‘ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
ne —— TRADE 


QUALITY FIRST 
American Thread Company 
YARNS 
James Austin & Son | 






SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. 1. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 













THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO, W'!NDSOR LOCKS, conn. 


MERCERIZE Sa 


COTTON YARNS “gir, i, he 
NOVELTY YARNS Eeusle. Bouretee and 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
On Beams, Jacks, 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and 


COTTON WARPS Spools and Tubes 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed. 


PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


BONE ORY 
HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 








| STEVENS 
YARN COQ., Inc. 
86.88 N.Y. 


WorthSt. City 


COTTON YARNS 


LILY MILL & POWER CO. 
j Combed Rev. Thrd. 24s to 50s 
| MELVILLE MFG. CO. 
Carded 26s to 30s 
RHYNE-HOUSER MFG. CO. 
Combed 50s to 60s 
STEELE COTTON MILL CO. 
Carded 26s to 30s 
STAR THREAD MILLS 
Carded 24s 
PRINCETON MFG. CO. 
Carded 20s 
H. C. TOWNSEND COT. MILLS 
8s Carpet Yarn 
ROYALL COTTON MILLS 
Carde 
















LINEN for Hosiery 
YARNS Weaving and Twisting 


ate, Hemp and Ramie Yarns 
Jacquard Harness Twine 
Puan axwastes — Ramienoils 
ANDREWS & COOK, ts 
66-72 Leonard St. NE RK 


Selling Agents for 






L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers ef all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, ~~ 


\ MULTIPLE a. SUES 
TUE 





Combed & Govt d 40s to 120s 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Sensitive Market in South 


Demand for Cotton is Sporadic and 
Wavering 

MemPpuis, TENN., Mar. 28—Some 
say they have never before known 
spot demand so sensitive to variations 
in the contract market; others say this 
js putting the cart before the horse. 
At any rate demand is sporadic, in- 
terest, Whether the cause or effeci, 
developing on advances in contract 
values and waning on declines. It has 
been suggested that the tendency 
observable is due to the practices of 
selling cotton on call instead of at a 
fixed price, and it is questioned 
whether the practice is helpful to the 
trade in general. 

Demand from southern mills has been 
unusually small during the week, and 
Liverpool, a leading buyer of low 


grade staples during January and 
February, appears to be almost 
entirely out of the market. New 


England demand for bright low grade 
fairly good and there is 
scattered demand, from thie 
source, for the better grade 
Sales reported were large 


staples is 
some 
samni¢ 
staples. 
than for the previous week, but were 
helped out bv a> DB: 
lots for which negotiations have been 
ler way for some time. Although 
the market is properly described as 
quiet, the movement is much larger 
than it was at this time last year, not- 
withstanding that stocks are smaller. 
Scarcity of grades wanted is limiting 
sales, but mill ideas as to prices is the 
chief factor; these ideas are all the 
way from half a cent to more than a 
‘ent a pound under prices shippers 
consider workable. Cotton in first 
hands is firmly held, except the very 
low grades, which have recently been 

and because of neglect, 
weakened, in some instances 
nearly a cent a pound. 

Farmers are still finding great diffi- 
culty in securing loans for the new 
crop but so far there has been no 
banking pressure against old crop sup- 


plies and it appears now unlikely there 


several sizable f. 


neglected, 


basis has 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 
Saturday. Saturday, 
March 26 March 19° 
CCS AVETAZS.......00008 13.64 13.39 
Memy Pian oo ae 12 50 13.25 


Premium Staples 


t Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


trict Middling Prices Steady 

: 16% @17c 

pAb Acad aoe : 1914@20¢ 

nominal.. Ege ‘ 23 @24c 

Current Sales 

For Prev Week 

week week before 

M total 24,275 20, 250 26,175 

F included 18, 100 13,950 18,375 

ets owe 2,529 107,365 133,996 

Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 

For Last Year 

week year before 

eipts 11,098 5,978 3,358 

2 ceipts.... 48,451 17,987 16,092 

nce Aug. 1, 

an: seceesteatenden 716, 200 697,213 409,024 

PONE co. cenedss 58,141 20,647 21,469 

Fotal ee Aug. 1. 1,872,792 1,401,143 1,161,713 

Total stock......... 217,976 287,161 63,375 

ore for week. 9,690 1,480 2,377 

a tk. in honds 

f Memphis factors 73,000 120.90 
Decry for week 3,000 1,000 
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Cotton—Continued 


will be any. The most to be expected 
is that some cotton, intended to be 
held, will be forced out to finance the 


new crop. Sales, at the following 
prices, were reported during the 
week: Ordinary, blue 1 3/16-in. at 


834c, strict good ordinary, gray 1%- 
in. at 9c, middling, white, 1 1/16-in. at 
16c, low middling 1 1/16-in. at 13'4e, 
middling, white, full I-in. at 15'%c, 
low bolly character 1-in. at 8c. 
Weather conditions have been mostly 
unfavorable in this section, but fairly 
favorable elsewhere. The Mississippi 
river is at high stage but, unless there 
are further heavy rains, the levees will 
not be threatened. The crest of the 
rise is expected to reach Memphis 
early in the week with a stage of 
about 42 feet. A few years ago the 
levees withstood a_ record 
46.6 feet. 


stage oft 


Little Change in Staples 

Firmer on Advance in Futures with 
Basis Unchanged 

Boston, Mar 30.—The 
firmness of the futures market has 
tended to restrict trading in premium 
and extra staple cottons and much the 
same is true of interest in Egyptians. 
Prices are firmer as a result of the 
advance in futures, but shippers are 
free sellers of most domestic cottons, 
and it is possible to pick up small lots 
of most lengths and wanted grades at 
or close to minimum prices 
last week. 

Egyptians for prompt shipment are 
practically unchanged in price, and the 
only notable change in futures is seen 


increased 


quoted 


in relatively greater firmness of new 
crop than ot old crop options. October 
Uppers at $19.65 are up 
compared with 24 for the 
while November Sak. at $27.07 is up 
45 points as compared with 30 points 
for the May option. 


20 points as 
\pril option 


Current Quotations 
Average prices for Apr.-May ship 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middling St. Middling 
1 1/16 Itn.. : cecenne,20. @ahg 8 told 
1 1/16 in, to % In -» 17%tol8'c 18%4to19! 
1 % in.... ° -- 18 tolg% 19 to20 
a ee eye 20%eto2iee. 21'4to22'4 
S Mh. Pilsedecssca 25 to26 27 to28 


Basis on N. Y. May 14.06 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
Apr.-May shipment as follows: Me 
dium Sakellarides unchanged, 
Medium Uppers, up 4c 
from Mar. 23. They report closing 
prices Mar. 30 on the Alexandria ex- 
change as follows: Apr. Uppers 
$18.76, up 24c. May Sak. $25.98, up 
30c, from Mar. 23. 


267¢c 


21'e, 


Matongr, N. Y. The Northeastern 
Power Corp. has started work on an 
extensive project which calls for con- 
version of several mechanical water 
power plants on Raquette Lake into 
hydro-electric plants. Officials of the 
company claim they will derive about 
19,000 horsepower for manufacturing 
purposes. 
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Copyright, 1921, by A. Y. & P. Co. 


AMERICAN YARN 
© PROCESSING CoO. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 









Spinners and 
Mercerizers 


High Grade Combed 
and 


Carded Yarns 


16s to 80s 
















Capacity 200,000 pounds of mercerized yarn a week 


Our new equipment and plant addition have 
made it possible to double our production. 





Sales Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 


346 Broadway, New York City 52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
E. L. HICKS R. D. McDONALD 
904 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


DAVID WHITEHURST 
409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 


Gre: 


THOS. S. TULEY 
1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. 


ELLIS 


Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Can. 





Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO, INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Topsand Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


| THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


A ELI A TI LENE II AEE IE 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 ae 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 a 


Rio St. 
CHATTANOOGA—Campbell & Van Sor Linda, 1023 James Bldg. 





HORNER BROTHERS WOOLEN MILLS 


Manufacturers of 


Woolen 


YARNS 


For Knitters and Weavers 


Almost a Century of Continuous Operation 
Stands for High Quality and Prompt Service 


EATON RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


FOUNDED 1836 
Harvey G. Rockwell, Selling Agent, 25 Madison Ave., New York 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED _ woo.en 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


CHICAGO 


THE KENT MFG. CO. 


Clifton Heights, Pa. 


WORSTED YARNS 
French Spun 
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Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 


| 
| 


White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 








PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 
PASSAIC, N.J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 


TOPS 


W. C. GAUNT & CO. 
212 SUMMER ST. 
BOSTON 


——=—=—=—S—————— 


120 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


J. E. DUVAL 
308 CHESTNUT ST 
PHILADELPHIA 


Incorporated 1904 


FALLS 
YARN 
MILLS 


WOONSOCKET 


wm RL 


WOOLEN 
AND 
MERINO 
YARNS 


Sole Representative: H. R. SHIRLEY, 242 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


VV_—_, 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


Maanexit Spinning Co. 


WEBSTER, MASS. 
Spinners of 


FINE WOOLEN ° 
ane Weswino Weaving Yarns 


ALSO KNITTING YARNS 


GARTH MFG. CO. 
RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
CARDED STOCK 
For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 

72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 


Star Worsted Company | 


YARNS 


FITCHBURG 


Rockwell Woolen Co.| 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


and MERINO YARNS| 


FOR WEAVING and KNITTIN 
Heather a | weatner a Sosaity Mixtures and Decorative vr Mixtures and Decorating ati 


| 








| 
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Market for Tops 


Shows Improvement 


Topmakers Adopt a Firmer Atti- 
tude Refusing Orders That 
Preclude Profit 
Boston.—The wool top market is 
firmer. There is a rather general ex- 
pectation that more substantial busi- 
ness will appear in the immediate 
future. Considerable sampling busi- 
ness is being done and during the 
week there have been moderate 
amounts of fine, 1% blood, 58s and 50s 
placed by spinners in receipt of new 
business. Below 50s one or two 
rather large orders have been placed 
in 44s for specialty yarns. Topmakers 
are adopting a firmer attitude. Said 
one of them “We cannot see why we 
should cut prices any further on 
present domestic firm wool market 
and high wool markets abroad and 
rather than take business at further 
concessions we are disposed to let such 

orders go by.” 

Supplies of noils in the Boston 
market seem quite sufficient to more 
than meet the small mill purchasing 
taking place. The general line of 
values on white wool noils shows no 
change. Occasional lots of good 
material sell a little higher than the 
average and poorer lots a trifle lower. 
Itis a very dull market on the whole 
and nothing to inspire confidence has 
vet developed but it is considered quite 
likely that after Easter more atten- 
tion will be paid to the placing of 
business for fall and winter wear. 

Business in noils in the Bradford 
market shows an advancing tendency 
n sympathy with the rise in wools and 
tops. Choice noils are scarce particu- 
larly super-fine capes. America is still 
looking around the market for cheap 
crossbreds. Imports of noils into 
Boston for January were quite sub- 
stantial, 545,000 Ibs. Consignments 
from England totalled 480,000 Ibs. at 
the high average price of 60c while 
irom Germany there came 60,000 Ibs. 
at 44c. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


_ Tops—Boston 
BURR hearers aes 58 (64-66s) 


“uper 648 Aus..... 


Nominal 
$1.36-$1.37 
1.60- 1.65 





Half- LC" wa eee (60—62s) 1.26- 1.27 
t % blood......... (58s) 1.14— 1.15 
Aver, % blood......... (56s) 1.06— 1.08 
low %& blood......(52-56s)  1.02- 1.03 
High % blood......... (50s) 94- 95 
a wd tare Kacig anak ae .87- .88 
. RE See ee ee .80- .82 
DU Rsichel fia amicGictek ais cles aeocikin in. sa8 
DMs ere cc ak eee gh .80- .81 





ee “se Unb sadea Saeed see So (70s) 54d 
RRs ce can Och cinta tie (648) 49d 
Half Ne a ia sara ate (60s) 45d 
Half-blood, low .........6. (58s) 41d 
Three-eighths blood .......(56s) 35d 
PUCOT-TOOG 6.56 «0s 60sec (50s) 27%d 
a ee eee (46s) 21%4d 
_ Noils—Boston 

Pore ae $.78- $.82 
ORE Si gee os Cia hc 72- .75 
aS eeeraae eee 63- .65 
Aver, % blood........-.00: .60— .63 
law % blood.......... ee 57- .58 


Cooperation Nearer Realization 





Industry Now More Inclined to Joint Action Than When Wool 
Council Was Formed 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HILE there has been no sudden 

increase in sales of worsted yarns 
generally this month there is a more 
optimistic feeling among spinners and 
among those specializing in yarns for 
men’s wear, many reporting a larger 
demand for mixtures this week than 
has been apparent since January. This 
in itself has caused a better feeling in 
the market as the men’s wear section 
of the market has been the most staple 
during the last year and spinners de- 
pend upon this business though dull- 
ness develops in dress goods and out- 
erwear yarns, as is now true. Spin- 
ners predicted that interest from men’s 
wear mills would improve by the last 
of March and this has actually devel- 
oped. They are now of the opinion 
this will continue to expand during the 
next few weeks. There is little new 
business of importance with dress 
goods and outerwear manufacturers, 
yarn sales to these mills being small 
in size. 

Notwithstanding the poor week to 
week reports of new yarn business so 
far this year, which actually repre- 
sented conditions generally, this does 
not mean this condition covered all 
yarn houses, as there are several or- 
ganizations here who state the year’s 
business to date, with them at least, 
represents an improvement over that 
of last year. While this is the ex- 
ception and not the rule it serves to 
illustrate a fair amount of 
has been passing from week to week 
that was of such individually small 
size that dealers and spinners did not 
at the time consider it was worth men- 
tioning. When hand-to-mouth 
ness is totaled at the end of the quar 
ter many spinners are surprised at the 
amount, which was unimpressive at 
the time it was taken. In this con 
nection it should be emphasized tha‘ 


business 


busi- 

















Bradford System 


2-12s, low com. (368)........... 1.05-1.10 
2-16s, low com. (36-40s)........ 1.10-1.15 
2-20s to 2-248, low 14 (44s) .. 1,10-1.15 


2-20s to 2-268, 14 bid. (46-48s).. 1.20-1.26 
-—26s to 2-308, 4 bid. (48s). 1.30-1.35 
-30s to 2-328, 14 bid. S. A. (46s) 1.35-1.374 


2 
2 
2 
2-32s, 4 bid. 
2 
2 
2 



















(48-508) .......6- 1.374-1.40 
—20s, % bid. (568).........-.+. 1.40-1.45 
268, % bid. (568)...........-- 1.45-1.50 
36s, % bid. (56s).........-... 1.50-1.55 
2-328, % bid. (60s)............- 1.65-1.70 
2-368, 44 bid. (60s)...........+- 1.70-1.75 
2-40s, 44 bid. (60-648).......... 1.75-1.80 
2-50s. high 4 bid. (64s)........ 1.90-1.95 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)........-.-- 2.00-2.05 
2-80s. fine, (708).......--ccece 2.65-2,7 


WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


while all agree the varn sales total is 
not large, neither is it as small as day 
to day reports from dealers and spin- 
ners indicate as in many instances 
they compare good and poor business 
with that of years past when large or- 
ders were the rule. 
March Improves at End 

Yarn houses here state that January 
was the most active month of the first 
quarter with February falling off con- 
siderably and the March total will 
probably represent a slight improve- 
ment so far as the local market is con- 
cerned over that of the previous 
month. An increase in volume of yarn 
business is not, however, the most im- 
portant consideration for spinners at 
present. That this statement is true is 
seen in the recent example of a large 
spinning organization producing Brad- 
ford weaving yarns that has acquired 
a reputation in the trade of running 
when their competitors were forced to 
close for the lack of orders. This par- 
ticular concern sold a large amount of 
yarn within the last year, sufficient to 
cause the mill to run more than one 
shift at many times. They found at 
the end of last year they had lost con- 
siderable money on this large total, 
the competitive price of varn sold hav- 
ing been forced so low that the more 

siness this concern booked the more 
money they were losing. 

Outerwear Yarn Prices 

A similar condition is reported in 
the outerwear section where manufac- 
turers are able to place contracts at 
prices considerably under $1.20, accord- 
ing to manufacturers who have been 
quoted such figures, on a fair grade of 
2-20s quarter blood. This means 
ufacturers of are 
purchase varn at lower prices than 
While prices 


recently be 


man- 


outerwear able to 


] 


they paid during 1926, 


1 1 
Wools have 


of medium 


French System 


20s, high \% bid. (50s)... 
20s, % bid. (56s) 
3 
1 
1 







30s, % bid. (5fis)... 
30s, % bid. (60s) 
40s, 46 bid. (60-648) 
50s, (66-70s) 


60s, (70s) 


NHR eee 
~ ~1 
= *y 
' 
~ 
~ 
wn 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 





2-20s low 14 bid. (448) 5 1.10-1.15 
9-188 to 2-20s 4 bid. (50s). . 1,20-1.25 
7 js, 4 bid. (50s).... : 1 26-1.30 
Pe! Ry ee 1,30-1.35 
s, % bid. (56s)....... . +» 1,40-1.45 
2-20s, 4% bid. (60s)....... oe LES 
French Spun Merino White 
Be BED i560 e ec kdsteqwsescees 1 30-1.35 
gt ° LEY ea a 1 42-1.45 
it TORN oan seed néaeeee 1.54-1.59 
96a. B80... ccecs ideas cam 1.65-1.70 





















come easier in domestic markets there 
has been no reduction of sufficient im- 
portance to justify any such decline in 
yarn prices, a reduction of two and a 
half cents. This is rather due to the 
necessity of certain spinners to keep 
their plants running as near full time 
as possible, feeling that under present 
conditions their salvation is for them 
to attract volume business at lower 
prices than their competitors can af- 
ford to take. What the costs of spin 
ning are in these particular plants 
cannot be stated but two of the larger 
knitting yarn spinners in the country 
assert selling prices recently men 
tioned are below cost to them. It may 
therefore be stated that spinners are 
not able to make any worthwhile profit 
at present by selling 2-20s at prices 
lower than $1.20. 


Cooperation Coming 


Justification for optimism under 
such conditions is found in the fact the 
worsted industry is now developing a 
cooperative sense of responsibility that 
has heretofore been lacking and that, 
as has later been seen, was prema- 
turely developed in the Wool Council 
idea. It is now realized the industry 
and spinners in particular were not 
ready for such cooperative effort; but 
this has changed materially during the 
latter part of last vear and more espe- 
cially during the first three months of 
the present year. Spinners are now 
ready to admit that one individual 
spinner cannot long succeed while his 
competitors are selling yarns over long 
periods at less than cost. 


Case Is Diagnosed 


That it is now possible to make such 
a statement is in itself a cause for 
looking into the immediate future with 
more confidence. This is true not only 
from the spinner’s standpoint but also 
from that of the manufacturer as well. 
Manufacturers are now ready to admit 
many of their ills have been primarils 
caused by unsatisfactory conditions 
among spinners, which made stability 
of good prices impossible. It is now 
reported many leaders in the industry 
who stood aloof from the Wool Coun- 
cil are now ready to join the most re- 
cent plan being studied for cooperative 
effort in the woolen and worsted in 
dustry, and to cooperate with others in 
corrective measures that may be de- 
cided upon. If this proves to be true 
then many in the trade believe 1927 
looked the 
outstanding years in the worsted in- 


will be upon as one 6f 
dustry in this country. 

When individual spinners will real- 
ize that for them to sell 100,000 Ibs. 
of yarn on which they will lose five 
cents a pound or $5,000 is less desir- 
able than if they only had sold 60,000 
Ibs., on which they made a profit, then 
it may definitely be stated that prog- 
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Silk Decorations 
The Key to Sales 


Resist, 
Lxtra Fast 


Your Worsteds and Woolens, 


decorated with our Colored 
and ' a . 

"ee Spun Silk Yarns, at slight cost, 
ivegular 
Dye 


7 spurs sales tremendously. 


acquire a distinctiveness that 


‘Always Dependable—All Ways’’ 


\ American Silk Spinning Co. 


3 Providence, R.I. 
New York Office - 1 Madison Ave. 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


ss has been made and it is believed 
such a development is not far from 
realization. This indicates that of the 
three measures outlined in these col- 
umns last week, for spinners to close 
down entirely for a time, or for them 
to curtail output, say to 60% of capa- 
city, or to allow the survival of the 
fittest policy to prevail, they have de- 
cided that the second measure should 
he adopted, with what leaders now fee! 

chances of succeeding where pre- 
vious efforts failed. 


o 
, 





Business and Profits Small 


First Quarter Brings Little Relief 
to Worsted Yarns 
bostoN.—The worsted yarn busi- 
sub-normal with prices 
minal. The first quarter of the year 
has not brought the relief \ 
ind worsted 


anticipated 
spinning as a distinct 
anch of wool manufacturing is stil! 
the doldrums. New business is very 
potty but covers a 





wide range of 
‘radford yarn for men’s and women’s 
wear fabrics, also French spun yarns 
toa lesser degree, while knitting yarns 


tl 


hough slow occasionally provide a 
ittle good sized business. Vigoreaux 
irns are selling at fairly steady 
ues and in mixtures a slight profit 
is usually made. While consumers 


w no let-up in their tentative bids 

low prices, raw materials including 
tops are firm. 

In addition to absence of business in 
ilk spinners find it next to impossible 
to get prices for their yarns that will 
yield them even a minimum profit. 
Manufacturers held in check by the 
goods market, tempted by 1 
their 


offers of 
fabrics are lower- 
ed, pass over the proposition to the 
spinner who endeavors to 


usiness, if 


pass the 
proposition over to the topmaker 
where he strikes a snag. 





The margin 
operating profit has practically dis- 
ippeared from the worsted yarn mar- 


ket. The big mills who do their own 
pinning are of course in a different 
position and the natural flow of busi- 


is in their direction. There are 
nany active spindles in the sales 
varn section of the industry for the 
isiness offered or as some would say 
the maximum business to be 
fered. This is a problem for 
peration but the solution is not 
to be an easy proposition. 
Yarn demand in the Bradford mar- 
is influenced by a trend in favor 
of medium quality worsteds. It is ex- 
pected that the demand in the domestic 
ket will be largely for low-priced 
hing. Manufacturers in general 
nt to carry light stocks of yarns 
iaced by the fact that prices for 
manufactured goods are cut to 
leanest margins. Prices on all 
ts are firm with an advance of 1 
per pound in 2-4&8s made from 


BRADFORD YARN PRICES 


; 8 d 
oI ic 1 26 «Sais 2 2 
: 24 14s 2 5 
~—st GGs..... 4 4 
<-48s, Gis..... 5 6 
=—60 PNG kis 3 6 8 
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James Voorhees 
James Voorhees, 79 years old, for 
many years a’ prominent textile manu- 
facturer of Amsterdam, N. Y., died at 
his home in that city following an attack 
of pneumonia. For a number of years 
he was president and general manager of 
the Greene Knitting Co. which was dis- 
solved some time ago. He was identified 
with many fraternal and financial organ- 
izations of that city. 





James Phillips 
James Phillips, Shawsheen’s oldest cit 
izen, for 58 years connected with the | 
Smith & Dove Mfg. Co. and the first 
pensioned employe of the concern, died 
on March 21, at his home, South Union | 


Street, Andover, Mass. Mr. Phillips was 
born in Ireland, 88 years ago, but had 
lived in Andover 76 years. Three 


daughters, two sons, a sister and four 
grandchildren survive. 


John Heywood 
John Heywood, for 35 years head ot 
the cost department of the Windsor Print 
Works division of the Consolidated Tex- 
tile Corp., North Adams, Mass., died 
suddenly from heart trouble at his home 
in that city on March 27. He 
in Manchester, England, in 1872 and had 
lived in North Adams for 37 vears. He 

leaves a widow and one son. 


Edward P. Bennett 
Fdward P. Bennett, former] 
Springfield Waste Co 


Hartford, 


was born 





Judge 
president of the 
Springfield, Mass., died in 
Conn., 
his death he was president of the Hart 
ford Gas Light Co. and a director in the 
Travelers’ Insurance Co. He was 84 
years old and a graduate of Yale 


Charles N. Fisher 
Charles Nelson Fisher, 
ployed in the executive department of the 
Lonsdale Co., died recently at his home 
in West Barrington, R. I., following an 
illness of several years. For many years 
he was a resident of the Blackstone Val- 
ley. Three sons and two granddaughters 
survive. 


formerly em- 


Jacob A. Bennett 


Jacob A. Bennett, for years 
prominently connected with the textile in- 
dustry at Little Falls, N. Y., died at his 
home after an a illness. He was 
64 years old. He oldest 
employes of the Phoenix Knitting Mills 
having served as superintendent of card 
ing during 25 vears of service 





many 


“as one of the 


James F. Thurston 

Thurson, former boss finisher 
(Mass.) Woolen Mills, 
25 at the home of his 
where he had 


James F. 
for the Hinsdale 
died on March 
daughter in Mystic, Conn., 
made his home for the last two years 
He was born in Hinsdale on 
1845, and was a civil war veteran 

Joseph Jovyee 
Joyce, employee at Cheney 


South Mancl 


Joseph 
Brothers, 
50 years 
his home last week, aged 70. He 


a daughter, two hotties rs and two sisters 


| Office and Wits 


March 25, of heart disease \t | 


August 17, | 


ester, Conn. for 
and recently pensioned, died at 
leaves 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Ghornton, RB. Sf. 


Sell 
Direct 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 





Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
YARNS 


WORSTED, MOHAIR 
AND NOVELTY 

















“eto {FRENCH SPUN YARNS “Vee 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H Boston and New England States—Messrs. H. W 
Ball, 1015 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 High St., 


New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave Boston 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 































ry ee Tapes, Braids and Bindings 
NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 


HOFFMAN CROWN MFG. CO. 
312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE BANDING Philadelphia, Pa. 








RAYON 


for KNITTING and 
WEAVING 


200 Greene St., New York 


| BECK RAYON Co. 


FAST COLORS 


FAST AND 


| | RELIABLE SERVICE 
TOPS:NOILS 


RAYO PICARDED 


Spunrayarn and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-51 AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


CANADIAN REPRESE NTATIVES: WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO- MONTREAL 
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’ ACHEMICAL PRODUCT», MASTER CHEMISTS 


DU PONT 
RAYON 


Du Pont Chemical Control Assures du Pont Quality 





AYO 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
DU PONT RAYON CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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look For Another 
Advance in Rayon 





\ aried Conjectures as to Just When 
It Will Be Inaugurated— 
Market Is Active 

Good buying continues to be the 
dominant feature in the rayon market 
with all classes of consumers operat- 
ing in an active manner. Cotton mills, 
judging by the quantities of yarns 
going to the South and New England, 
appear to be far and away the largest 
consumer but knit underwear is run- 
ning an enthusiastic if not a very close 
second. Interest from the silk trade 
is still expanding and many of the 
larger firms have either completed or 
are undertaking further experimental 
work in adapting rayon to their re- 
quirements. The pressure for lower 
costs in silk may be the determining 
factor in giving rayon a larger and 
more permanent place in conjunction 
with the Queen of fibers. 

Persistent talk is heard in the Worth 
St. district and in converting circles, 
regarding another advance of 5c a 
pound all along the line. This talk 
may be premature but so regularly 
does one hear it that the old expres- 
sion may hold good eventually “Where 
there is smoke there is fire.” Some 
believe that it will be announced in a 
week or two while others set the date 
at July 1. Those who look for the 
earlier date happen to be, by some 
queer chance, the very ones who were 
most emphatic in their declarations, 
when the last advance was announced, 
that the whole thing was a mistake 
and should never have been attempted. 
There is still a little resistance and 
some close prices are reported, but 
then again close prices rule in nearly 
all textile lines. 

Insistence on high grade varns is 
reported by producers and the upward 
readjustment by the Du Pont Rayon 
Co. on their Super Extra quality is 
considered indicative of this. Silk 
throwsters, however, doing consider- 
able winding and copping are not so 
sure that buyers want the best. Much 
of the rayon coming through to them 
is of the dubious “X” quality with 
the skeins frayed and split and full 
f slugs and waste. 


Resigns as Industrial Fibre Co. 
Representative 

O. J. Caron, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, has announced that he has 
resigned as representative of the In- 
lustrial Fibre Co., Inc., of Cleveland, 
Ohio. ns 
To Extend Rewinding Service 

On account of the interest shown 
on rewinding of sample skeins of 
crepe, the service, which was initiated 
in the Paterson House, has been ex- 
tended to all the branches of the 
United States Testing Co., Inc. 
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Prepare for Conditioned Basis Silk 





Resolution of Silk Association at Annual Meeting Prepares 
Ground—Present Situation is Unsatisfactory 


HE local raw silk market will 

soon be operating on the basis of 
conditioned weights for Japanese raw 
silk. The resolution adopted at the 
annual meeting of the Silk Associa- 
tion prepares the ground for a far 
reaching step forward. ‘The resolu- 
tion in question recommended that on 
and after July 1, 1927, all raw silk 
transactions be made on the basis of 
conditioned weight. April, May and 
June are the only months left to con- 
tinue a practice that has been in force 
for Japan silk as long as the oldest 
silk manufacturer can remember. 

The new Yokohama conditioning 
house is equipped to handle the entire 
crop of silk in that country and that 
is just what raw silk merchants there 
propose doing. First set to go in force 
on the first of the current year, the 
concerted efforts of importers and ex- 
porters served to block the initiation 
of the move at that time and the date 
was set back. Now the new date draws 
near. Italian silks have been sold on 
the basis of conditioned weight for 
years, and this method has been found 
to’ be more satisfactory that the old 
hit and miss, invoice method. 


Higher Initial Price 

Manufacturers will benefit despite 
the fact that the initial price of the 
silk will be somewhat higher. The 
whole question of weight with a com- 
modity so susceptible to atmospheric 
conditions as raw silk, is a touchy one. 
That the question of conditioning 
should meet the wholehearted opposi- 
tion of importers is entirely under- 
standable for in the shuffle and switch- 
ing about it was a foregone conclusion 
that they were the ones that did not 


worth about $8,o00 at current market 
prices. A difference of 112% amounts 
to $120 that can readily go into the 
importers pocket or the manufactur- 
ers. As the importer is allowed a 
variation up to conditioned weight 
plus 2% it is easy to see how a little 
juggling can soon mean real money. 

Now that the whole matter will be 
on the hard and fast basis of a Yoko- 
hama conditioned weight ticket, it is 
barely possible that certain importers 
are endeavoring to make hay while the 
sun shines. Certainly some of the 
opening weights of silk received at the 
mills would point to this conclusion. 
lor instance a five bale lot opens 3 lbs. 
short ; another five bale lot opens 7 Ibs. 
short; another 10 lbs. short; a 10 bale 
lot opens 24 lbs. short. These are 
actual opening weights selected at 
random and it can be said in passing 
that silk does not open these days over 
the invoice weights. 

Manufacturers do not make: the 
complaints they should because of 
various factors. Much of the silk is 
badly needed these days when buying 
is close to requirements, and to return 
the lot and pay expressage might 
entail the loss of a few days’ produc- 
tion. In the second place they seem 
to assume that the silk has dried out 
in transit, which is the stock explana- 
tion. Then again part of the lot may 
already be in work, for the mill prob- 
ably opens one or two bales at a time. 

Conditioned weight should operate 
to the benefit of manufacturers, reel- 
ers, and all the more reputable raw 
silk houses. The manufacturers will 
gain because where they have been 
saving a few cents a pound by buying 





lose. A ten bale lot of raw silk is below the prices of the houses that 
DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 

Denier “A” ae i “< CELANESE 

5 S a) 9 ‘ se 
sess) 2 1s 808 Denier Denier 

75... 2.40-2.45 2.20-2.25 ee $4.25 176....$2.% 
80*.. 2.60 - ; eas S280 Se sane 2.40 
SS... 2:95 2.00 1.90 Sees sews 3 65 Seis ice 2.7 
100... 2 05 1.90 TOOsceax 2.90 
100°.. 2 25 oe xe 
Bee... 2-09 1.65 1L.So 
mo oa a pa BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) 
140 155 1.45 1. - 

os i - a Fila- 
a a 1.45 1.35 Denier ments Price 
170. 1.45 1.40 1.3 Mi iccalene'al ora 30 «$4.25 
170%, 1.70 ; : ee 45 3.65 
200... 1.45 1.40 1.25 Bi oe é aa 60 3.50 
200°.. 1 70 ; aia WR es Bera ss 75 3.26 
Zou;.. Bae 1.30 1. a 90 2.90 
300... 1.30 ize 1.20 i 90 2.35 
450... 1.20-1.25 1.20 i. ra 112 2 50 
600... 1.15-1.25 1.20 pS 112 2.33 
750... 3318 SOs + 0s dakae 135 2.30 
900... 1.15-1.20 BPD kareena dea 180 2.25 
—_ BN sk a eens 225 ee 


* Mniti-fillament. 
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have been giving good weights, they 
have lost more in the padded weights 
they have been paying for. Reelers 
have nothing to lose, while the reput- 
able raw silk houses will have an un- 
fair element of competition removed. 

The resolution of the Silk Associa- 
tion recommending the adoption of the 
conditioned weight basis is as follows: 


WHEREAS, the amendment of Aug. 
9, 1911 which was made to the Raw Silk 
Rules approved May 22, 1908 and which 
has remained in the revisions of March 
23, 1921 and Dec. 10, 1924, provides that 
conditioned weight is optional, it being 
further stated that conditioned weight 
plus 2% is continued temporarily pend- 
ing the final adoption of the basis of 
conditioned weight which has been ac- 
cepted in principle, and 

WHEREAS, the Japanese Government 
has provided by law that on and after 
July 1, 1927 all raw silk for export is to 
be conditioned, it is hereby. 

RESOLVED, that we, the Members of 
the Board of Managers, in meeting as- 
sembled March 23, 1927 do recommend 
that all Japanese raw silk transactions 
in this country on and after July 1, 
1927 be made on conditioned weight. 


‘Rayon Notes From Britain 


| (Special to TEXTILE WoRLD) 





























Late comers in the rayon production 
industry were subjected to scathing 
comments by’ the chairman of Cour- 
taulds Ltd. at the recent annual meet- 
ing. Mr. Courtauld had expressed the 
opinion that there was little to be 
hoped for in further reduction of 
working costs in the rayon industry 
and then went on to say, “Any fur- 
ther substantial reductions in selling 
prices, which are quite unnecessary— 
at any rate for some time to come— 
while bearing heavily upon the whole 
industry, must, I believe, spell ulti- 
mate ruin to those late-comers in the 
field, who are handicapped by small 
and therefore relatively inefficient, 
units of production, unsuitable build- 
ings, the fact that their working ex- 
perience is still to gain—a slow and 
costly process—and, that as their 
profits will not suffice to build up re- 
serves, they will have to pay for any 
real expansion by raising additional 
capital.” 

~ * * 


Imports of rayon yarn into Britain 
from Italy, Germany and France dur- 
ing the first eleven months of 1926 
have been as follows: 


Period Italy France Germany 
Lbs Lbs Lbs. 

Jan.-March 65,778 9,054 22,376 

April-June 135, 204 8,772 16,584 

July-Sept ..... 235,160 6,502 19,352 

Oct.-Nov. 278,907 10,081 28,484 
Total (from Italy, 
France & Ger- 

many only)...... 715,049 34, 409 86,795 


It will be seen from the above that 
in October and November imports 
from all three countries were in each 
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Discriminating Buyer 
of Knit and Woven 
Fabrics 


Will Ultimately Prefer Quality 


EMBERG Yarns have distinctive qualities 

which impart to fabrics into which they are 
included, the subtle lustre of silk and the soft hand 
of the natural fibre. 


So great is the strength of Bemberg fabrics when 
wet that no special w ashing instructions are required. 
Such fabrics improve in appearance and softness 
with washing. 





Bemberg Yarns have filaments of one and one-third 
denier, the same as natural silk. “They are not to be 
confused with the standard type of Rayons. 


Sole Distributors 


WOLF, STRAUSS, & Co., INC. 
65 Madison Ave., New York City 


aan T4727 23-: 
\. L. Hill Allan B. Greenough 
Burlington, N. C Boston, } Se 
C. A. Byles, 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


greater than in any previous 
iarter. However, though details are 
lacking, there is sound reason to 
yelieve that this movement has been 
rtailed. The 


se 


highest figures are 
!| much below the pre-duty average. 
x * 


\ new company known as the Non- 
flammable Film Co. has recently 
een formed in England and an official 
nnouncement states that “the acetate 
inufactured has been tested by three 
portant rayon manufacturing com- 
nies and it is reported that it is 
exceedingly satisfactory for the 
inufacturing of rayon, and several 
lers for bulk supplies have resulted. 
dealt until ad- 
litional works are ready.” The plant 
the company is at Rickmansworth 


ese cannot he with 


ear to London. 

* * * 

Courtaulds have placed two new 
viscose yarns on the market. The 
first is named “Dulesco” with a sub- 
dued luster and the other ‘*Tudenza” 
which contains nearly four times as 
many filaments as the ordinary yarn 
nd is spun in the finer counts. The 
luster is controlled as desired. 

+b © 

\ccording to advance figures, exports 
of cotton and rayon mixture piece goods 
luring the month of January totalled 
6,770,230 .sq. yds. valued at £450,665 


against 4,916,488 sq. yds. 


708 in December. 


valued at £340,- 
In January 1926 these 
amounted to 4,249,282 sq. yds. so 
hat it will be readily seen that a distinct 
improvement has taken place. The chief 
are shown in the _ following 


exports 


hanges 
table: 


Piece Goods of Rayon and Cotton 





Jan. 1927 Dec. 1926 Jan. 1926 
Exported to Sq. Yards Sq. Yards Sq. Yards 
Brit. India.. 2,036,710 1,125,429 1,004,454 
Canada ; 751,628 538.268 38,025 
Australia ; 404.575 319,112 223,821 
Dut. E. Ind. ats 871 307,428 260, 265 
COR nce aT5 520,059 514 
Brasil i... 892 205,726 7 306 
Cent. Am 146, 716 96,410 8,754 
Brit. W. Af. 265.839 201,478 145,314 

* Ed * 

Exports of wool and rayon mixture 
piece goods in January totalled 217,373 
sy. yds. against 168,462 sq. yds. in De- 

smber and 100,253 sq. yds. in January 
1926. The chief changes are summarized 


follows: 
Jan. 1927 1926 
Sq. Yards 


Jan. 1926 
Sq. Yards Sq. Yards 


Dee. 


United States 42,071 54.486 5.694 

Canada 30,006 31,394 6,519 

hina 85,146 25,640 24,291 
= + «& 


| ‘ublic interest in the large issue of 
shares recently made by the Branston 
tificial Silk Co. was very weak and 
e underwriters were left with nearly 
~~ of the sl It is probable that 
his result deter other company 
moters from proceeding with rayon 


emes 


1W1Tes. 
will 


at present. 
» ee 
Grout & Co.. of Yarmouth, a 


eading firm of silk and rayon manu- 
declared a profit for 
126 of £31,701 against £40,695 in the 
previous year. The dividend is main- 
tained at 10% and the reduced profit is 
ittributed to the labor troubles, high 
ost gf fuel on account of the strike 
ind to French competition. The out- 
ok for 1927 is however very much 
better. o. 9 


It is now generally thought that no 


tacturers, have 
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important change will be made in the | 
rayon duties when the Budget is intro- | 
duced on April 11. On the other hand 
it is held to be highly probable that 
an increase will be effected in the silk 
customs duty. Since the imposition | 
of these duties in July 1925 a total 
revenue of £7,725,496 has been 
lected equal to a monthly average of 
£406,605 against £448,284 in January 
1927, the latest month for which fig- 
ures are available. 
* * * 


col- 


The annual report of Melso Ltd., 
artificial silk manufacturers, has just 
been issued and reveals a net profit 
for 1926 of £34,672 against £60,008 in 
the previous year. The dividend 
reduced from 10% to 754%. The 
reasons for the reduction in profit are 


is 


the coal strike and the general de- 
pression. The firm’s. new _ fabric 
“Melso Soir,” a new rayon plush, is 
becoming very popular and will no 


doubt be shown to advantage at the 

forthcoming rayon show in 

Several other are ex- 

pected to be shown by leading firms. 
* oe x 


London. 


novelties also 


Preparations are well in hand for 
the second All British Artificial Silk 
Exhibition which is to be held in Lon 
don from April 4 to 9. All the 
taken 
considerable time and mary 
exhibitors have had to be refused. 
is not likely that any startling 
productions will be shown but 
improvements have been effected since 
last April. The 
merchants are taking 
able interest in the 
these exhibits will consist 
variety of ctepe de 
of rare beauty. The present demand 
for a dull luster has been well catered 
to, and merchants say that 
only limited by the amount ot acetate 
and cuprammonium available. 
Among novelty fabrics I have 
seen many startling designs which 

be brought out at the Show 
others will be produced for the first 


avail- 


able Space has been for some 
would-be 
It 


new 
great 


Lancashire 
avery consider 
» show and many of 
of a large 


chine imitations 


sales 


yarns 
already 


cotton | 


are | 


are | 
and 


time on the opening day. A special | 
report is being pees for TEXTILE 


WorLp. 


Thrown Silk Steady 





Readjustment in Market Appears | 
Completed—Three Thread 
Three thread georgette was bought 
in good volume last week due to the 
attractive prices made _ by ertain 
houses on a number that answers the | 
purpose but which does not actually | 
contain the really high grade raw 


stock necessary for a 
Prices around $6.85 
reported which points clearly to the 
fact that a real Crack XX w 
could not be used. Manufac- 
turers, however, appear hardened to 
any substitution put through by dealers 
and ask only that the right so 
that they can make up goods and sell 
them. 

Another substitution that has been 
practiced for several months the 
use in a 4 thd. crepe of either one end 


reorgette. 


on bobbins were 


orth alone 


. 
95.95 


pi ice be 


is 
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Manufacturers of 


HOSIERY TRAM S/ 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 








Artificial Silk 
twisted with 
Worsted 













Artificial Silk 
twisted with Cotton 





Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 389 Fifth Ave. 
A Rosenstrauch, Representative 


Boston Representatives: 


Perkins & Boland, Inc., 80 Federal St . Boston 
Pennsylvania and Southern Representative: 
John 8S Bowes 137 Berkley St Philade!phia 


| Increasing ‘Profits 









HERE is more to increasing | 
: profits than the adoption of 

= an intensive sales policy. 

f= | 

=| The release from financial 

| worries through the services 

=| of an experienced factoring 

Eo organization—permits you to 

13 . . 

E give greater constructive 

cS . 

= thought to the production and 

b= sales of your business. 

= ee 

| | Then added efficiency and 
E profits follow. | 
| | 

E ' 
E= 
= | 


Peierls, Buhler « Co.ine. 


260-266 Fourth Ave., New York 
FACTORS 


Silks, Hosiery, Woolens, Underwear 
Cotton Goods and Kindred Lines i 








For 


a 
Hi 
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CONES 
SKEINS 


NATURAL — DYED 


Baltic a | cennethir 


Converters of R ayon 


for every requirement 


80-82 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


3977 
Tape} 3978 stron 


Inquiries solicited 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 


CHICAGO 


aL in 


LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 
“SERIS" “CHATILAINE” 
Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 
Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


New York 





RAYON PREPARED 


Copping 


Winding 


Warping 


Sizing 


Commission winding of Rayon for Warp or Filling 


RAYON PROCESSING CO. OF R. I. 
84 Broad St. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


PHONE PAwT. ) 4883 


| 4884 
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MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 






















Over 200 varieties and modifica- 
tions of machines for trimming, 
seaming, overedging and ornament- 
ing all sorts of fabrics. 

Special machines for Flat-Butted- 
Seaming ends of piece goods, saving 
cloth and labor in subsequent pro- 
cessing. 

Let us show results on swatches of 
your own fabrics. 


MERROW 


| 
—— See liso —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
REG. TRADE MARK —CATALOG—— 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY | 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


The largest manufacturers in the United States of 


SPRING-BEARD NEEDLES 
Sinkers, Dividers, Etc., for Knitting Machinery 


OUR NEEDLES ARE 
GUARANTEED THE BEST 





730 Walnut Street 
ROYERSFORD, PA. 





tami RIM MINGS FOR 
ies > RAYON UNDERGARMENTS 


SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID 
TUBING—ELASTIC-—-EDGINGS— 
BINDING—NOVELTIES—GARTERS 


48 Colore—“Bay Trimmings That Match” 


FRIEDBERGER-AARON MFG. CO. 


18th & Courtland Sts. Philadelphia 





WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers o 


TAPES, BINDINGS anp NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


of Every Kind 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES taatetiption 


Also @ower Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


I. A. HALL & CO. 
PATERSON, N. J. 


Allentown Reed, Harness and 
Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 








Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


Engraving Machinery and Supplies 


Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 








BECKERT 
CONTINENTAL 


NEEDLES 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 
E. W. S. JASPER, 71 Murray Street, New York 


Telephone—Walker 1536 

















Dien Susan 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


or two ends of 14/16 Canton. This 
brings down the cost from 30c to 50c 
a pound. Soaked and with the twist 
put in, this is none too easy to detect 
without analysis for the first intima- 
tion comes when the cloth comes’ in 
with a suspicious number of slugs 
and long knots. 

Prices throughout the market were 
on practically an unchanged basis al- 
though one or two houses lowered 
their rates by 5c a pound. Canton 
3 thd was well bought at levels close 
to $5.00 a pound on bobbins. Cheap 
purchases of raw made 10 days ago 
explain these prices. 

(60 days basis) 
Japan Organzine 2thd Grand XX in 





OE Biles. eh aw mees «8's £4 RS Heee $7.25 
Japan Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins.... 6.15 
Japan Tram 5 thd on cones....... 6.10 
Japan Crepe 3 thd Best No. 1/X 

Se ia fs ORL maaan arek ateun hud? 6.70 
Japan Crepe 8 thd Crack XX on 

EE Ss eil's ae do be i o.an side eae ed % 7.05 
Japan Crepe 4 thd Best No. 1/X on 

NN a ere ie a ee 6.60 
Japan Crepe 4 thd Crack XX on 

Rr 6.90 
Canton Crepe 3 thd NS 14/16 on 

SON ila io-6 5 ait dra. Grre 4 ie: 0 N04 5.15 
Tussah Tram 2 end on cops........ 3.65 

Spun Silk Improves 





Business Last Week Maintains 
Faster Pace Set in March 


While prices have not as yet been 
advanced to any extent, the spun silk 
market has registered definite im- 
provement during March. The cur- 
rent month has witnessed larger sales 
of yarn particularly the singles than 
January and February. One or two 
houses have rather set the pace in 
this matter, but the market as a whole 
has also benefitted. Singles have been 
bought and looms started up on char- 
meuse for the coming fall season and 
it is the expectation of the fall busi- 
ness that has struck the keynote, for 
business in tub silk and broadcloth 
offers nothing at this late date. 
Schappe yarns are also understood to 
have shown greater activity in the 
last week. Prices are as follows: 
(2%—30 days) 
$5.40 40—2...... $5.00 


Hozoxen, N. J. The Progressive Silk 
Finishing Co. has taken out a permit for 
alterations in its plant on Clinton St. 


Raw Silk Steady 


MarketSlightly Softer, but Special 


Sizes Firm 





The raw silk market had a two-sided 
appearance last week with the general 
list on a slightly lower basis in con- 
trast to real high grade silk and some 
special sizes which were strong. The 
easier tone to Yokohama encouraged 
some houses to make some special of- 
fers which resulted in fairly large 
business. The grades were ordinary 
Cracks and XX which may be any- 
thing as far as grade is concerned 
these days. Manufacturers in need of 
Grand XX that will test 85% or close 
to this figure for evenness found it 
none too easy to procure and had to 
pay stiff quotations. 

Special sizes were particularly 
scarce not only locally but in Yoko- 
hama. Crack and Grand XX yellow 
24/26 was almost unobtainable due to 
the unwillingness of importers in the 
last few months to carry this size in 
stock. Importers trying to buy it for 
shipment found little or nothing avail- 
able to Yokohama. The same grade 
in 28/30 and 30/32 was just as scarce. 

Canton silk developed greater firm- 
ness and were strong above $4 a lb. 
Actually there was little silk in New 
York and houses had to comb the 
market to find spot parcels. Final 
prices were on the basis of $4.10. 


(90 days basis) 


Japan Filature, Grand XX.......... 13/15 $6 20 
Japan Filature, Crack XX.......... 13/15 5 95 
Japan Filature, Double X........... 13/15 5 75 
Japan Filature, Best X.............. 13/15 5 65 
SS ee eee 13/15 5 62% 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X...... 13/15 5 60 
Canton Filature, New Style......... 14/16 410 
Canton Filature, New Style......... 20/22 3 8 
Tussah Filature, 8 cocoon................. 3 10 


Another Advance in Du Pont 
“Super-Extras” 

For the second time in slightly over 
a month, the du Pont Rayon Co. has 
advanced prices on its “super-extra” 
yarns. The latest increase, effective 
March 24, amounts to toc per Ib. on 
all numbers, bringing the 80 denier 
(30 filament) to $2.60; 100 denier (40 
filament) to $2.25; 150 denier (60 
filament) to $1.75; 170 denier (60 fila- 
ment) to $1.70; and 200 denier (80 
filament) to $1.70, 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


Best No. 1/X Yokohama 


Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C.I.F. New York 


1390 Yen 
50.00 
$5.53 


The Yokohama market started the week with an impressive 
burst of buying which served to advance prices 10 Yen to 1410 
Yen for Best No. 1/X. Transactions were 3,100 bales on this 


day, the heaviest buying noted in some time. 


The sales ap- | 


peared to be the result of short covering brought about by the | 


attaining of the 1400 Yen level where a number of importers 
were willing to take in some short contracts for April shipment. 
Subsequently the market lost this gain and prices slipped below 
1400 Yen for the basic grade. Transactions, however, con- 
tinued fairly large, amounting to 6,400 bales for the period. | 
The Canton market remained firm with buying principally for | 


American account. 


European houses have done little of late 


in this market due to depression in the French and Italian 


weaving centers. 


—. 
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OSCAR KOHORN @Co., 


TEXTILE ENGINEERS 


Chemnitz, Germany 
ZwicKauerstr 108 


Vienna, Austria 
IV. Prinz Eugenstr 12 





MACHINERY 


for 
THE MANUFACTURE OF 


RAYON 


Complete Installations for 
Rayon Manufacture 


Service includes provision of expert operators ana 
guarantee of quality and quantity output. 


Present Rayon output by our machin- 


ery in various mills, 70,000 Ibs. per 24 
hours based on 150 deniers. 


Additional orders for machinery to 
produce 30,000 Ibs. per 24 hours on 150 
deniers by the end of this year. 


a 
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IDEAL 
WEATHER 


FOR EVERY 


TEXTILE 
PROCESS 


Air Conditioning 


of the 


Better Class 


Humidif ying 
Dehumidif ying 
Cooling—Heating 
Ventilating 


— 
CONSO SoLiDATeD TEXTILE 


The Cilio and 


Air Conditioning Corp. 
31 Union Sq. W., New York City 





NORLANDER 
MACHINE CO. 


New Bedford, 
Mass. 


We pecialize in 
the inufacture 
| kes 


M1 ike 
Pressers, 


Flyer 
in 


he repairing 


ot ill make ol 
Speeder Flyers 
d Spindles. 
Flyer 
Specialists 





yoo 


\ _ferlmmediate Shipment from Stock 





Boiler fittings 

Steel for Concrete 
Reinforcing 

Tool Steel 

Alloy Steel 

Floor Plates 

Safety Treads 

Babb** Metal 

Small Tools 

Machine Tools 


Bars 
Shapes 
Structurals 
Rails 
Plates 
Sheets 
Rivets 
Bolts 

Nails 
Tubes 


Write for the ky yerson Journal 


and Stock List, the “Key” to 
Immediate Steel, 


re eh ae 
fel ee leks 





MICHAEL & BIVENS | 


Contracting 
Electrical Engineers 
Gastonia & Greensboro, N. C. 


—— See Also — 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG —— 
. 
_ 


Dp 


Expert Motor and Transformer 
Rewinding. Supplies Stocked 
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1} th} SPRAPRGRAAATIGaT | 
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that dries the cloth in 
| the leading Textile Mills 


TEXTILE WORLD 





LOGEMANN 


mmm Hand- Belt - Electric- Hydraulic mmm 


- Balin g Presses 


From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 





Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 

Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 






We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


exaitietam MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TITITITITITT TTT TITTT ITT TTT TTT 


I Ty 
eCereseeel did TM TUT i! TOG 


WOOY anno COTTON 


FoR FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD. 
RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 


Jrial Samples Supplied Gratis 
CLAREMONT WasTeMee. Co, Deer CLAREMONT, NH. 


rYTIITIT II 


BALING PKR 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BOLL AN ALS A: 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept, J. ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 





This is the fan 





Special Job Work and Gen- 
eral Repair Work 


28 Binford St., 





Use one—it pays 





TiS 





TTT cacetacninell 


Particular attention paid to 


A. Hun Berry Fan Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Textile 


Manufacturers | 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons 
FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, 
tendency to weaken fibres, saving | 
time and chemicals. 


FOR DYEING 


More level dyeings are obtained w 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough 
g - mming of previously dyed and f 
ished goods are easily and chea 


perf wieed. 


FOR a RCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth { 
the caustic liquor, gives better lu 
the mercerizing lye kept clearer a 
lasts longer 


FOR ~— 
It is especially useful in makin 
lesive sizes and finishes, and les: 
pensive, and is devoid ‘of color, i 
easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
rhin fluid miixing are produced w 
penetrate the cloth better, giving 
superior results in the handle « { 
feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 
Further information gladly giver 

Write 


Malt-Diastase Company 
New York City 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


79 Wall Street, 
Labgratories: 













Chicago Wool 
Company 





———— | 
SCOURED WOOL) 


| 





200 Summer Street - 


Boston | 
1907-17 Mendell Street - Chicago | 
140 S. Front Street - 


Philadelphia | 
| 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


WOOL 
252 Summer Street 


FOREIGN DOMESTIC 


: BOSTON 


M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


Looms 


The Standard for All Narrow Fabrics 





Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Philadelphia 


|GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 





HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool,Wool Waste 


Castem Carbonizing by Dry Process 


General Fiber Co. 


Reliable Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 
Chicago—Lllinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 








) F 


ston | 
cago | 
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\ttractive Prices 
Yield No Stimulus 





Spotty Business Only in Rags, Clips 


and Mill Wastes—Imports 
Show Decline 


Reclaimed wools are being offered 
by the big manufacturers at attractive 
prices but until larger cloth business 
is placed inaction is likely to continue. 
(he market is watching the overcoat- 
ing situation very closely but this 
patient watching may have to be 
maintained inasmuch as the hand-to- 
mouth method of buying, adopted by 
the goods market, as well as in raw 
and semi-manufactured materials, in- 
volves the holding off in orders until 
nearer the actual time at which mills 
can promise delivery. 

It is still quite difficult for graders 
to sell even their best rags at any- 
thing like a decent profit. Neither 
mills nor reclaimed wool manufac- 
turers will buy a single pound ahead. 
(hey seem under the impression that 
they have the rag market in their 
pocket though the mills are less cer- 
tain about clips which are not in such 
large abundance. Prices on graded 
sort$S today are nominal all along the 
line and sales cover 5-10 bale lots. 
Demand is on the old lines covering 
fine and light colored materials and 
blue worsteds both in the rag and clip. 
The overcoating field in which blue is 
most likely to predominate is. still 
practically unopened. 

The English woolen rag markets 
show improvement. There has not 
been a single decline in sixty or more 
standard materials for month to date. 
Woolen mills are getting more busi- 
ness and are inclined to buy more 
itreely though still keeping close to the 
established hand-to-mouth __ policy. 
Graders are firm in their prices on 
good rags but, as in the American 
markets, considerable stocks of coarse 
dark materials furnish 
problem. 


a distribution 


Imports of woolen rags into the 
United States for the month of 
anuary amounted to 1,568,000 lbs. as 
compared with 2,100,000 Ibs. in 
january, 1926, a decline of 514,000 
lbs. For the preceding six months 
imports showed a net increase of 445,- 
Ibs. Even when everything is 
going full blast the United States 
production of recovered wool is barely 
10% of the English production. The 
normal consumption of woolen rags in 
(creat Britain is estimated at around 

10,000,000 _ Ibs. 

Business in the wool waste market 
continues very restricted. Prices are 
tending in favor of the buyer. The 
slowness of the goods market and 
growing depression in the woolen 
branch of manufacturing furnish the 
main topics of conversation. 


OOO 
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Wool Dealers Friend Contest 





Questions Covering Trade Practices Sent to the Trade by 
James H. Barnard—Replies by Competent Wool Merchants 


BOSTON. 

OLLOWING the suggestion of 

the “What You Know” column 
now appearing in a number of daily 
papers, James H. Barnard, a well 
known Summer street wool man, who 
was in the Government wool service 
during the war, sent out recently a 
set of 25 questions covering general 
trade practices in wools and also ar- 
ranging for three leading men of the 
wool district to grade the answers and 
provide satisfactory replies. A large 
number of replies were sent in. The 
judges had several prolonged meet- 
ings, involving the use of the cable 
in some instances, before they were 
able to agree upon a unanimous re- 
port. 

The committee in charge was com- 
posed of W. E. Jones of Hallowell, 
Jones & Donald; R. L. Studley of 
Studley & Emery, and Albert S. Howe 
of Brown & Howe. They state in 
their report that while they were 
agreed upon the replies given, such 
opinions are not to be construed as 
establishing trade practices because 
the executive committee of the Boston 
Wool Trade Association is the only 





body that can properly declare upon 
such a subject. 

In view of the judges’ statement 
and to enlighten the executive com- 
mittee as to the trade’s interest in the 
codification of trade practices, Mr. 
}arnard has taken the further step of 
sending out communications to the 
wool trade asking the questions: “Do 
you the Wool Trade 
Association Executive Committees’ 
making the statement that the 
answers seem to represent the ac- 
cepted practice of the trade?” 


favor Boston 


There were no prizes offered in the 
contest and the judges submitted in 
alphabetical order the following names 
as having turned in the best papers: 
Irving C. Austin of C. P. Nunn & 
Co.; Bigelow, Read & Co., Inc.; Fred 
M. Blanchard; George W. Brown of 
Draper & Co., Inc.; Cordingly & Co., 
Inc.: F. A. Enders; William H. Har- 
ris; Walter J. Here fol- 
lows the submitted to the 
trade and replies given by the judges: 


Meadows. 
answers 


Questions Asked 


1. What terms apply to sales between 
dealers when no special terms are men- 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 





(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
Fine delaine ........ceeeeeeees 45—46 Turkey Fair av.............0-. 42—43 
Fine clothing ...c.ccccccecccces 89—40 Cape Firsts ..................48-—40 
% blood ......-..- Cocccccoess 45—46 Foreign Clothing and Combing 
*s WOE aes wales Shae s Exes cee - _ (In Bond) 
+ blood ........ cs04 ares Sie Fs = Scoured Basis—Cape: 
California Super 12 months........ .95—1.00 
(Scoured Basis) Super 10-12 months..... .98— .92 
Northern, 12 mo.......es-- 1.03—1.05 Australian: ¥ 
Southern, IF MG... <.6o0ves. 87 .90 a ee eee se ee recess ool OF : = 
Ae oe ee re xe eee ( 
Texas DMRS hax kiwcesedn 85— .90 
(Scoured Basis) Grease Basis: 
Mite. 12 MOiceesecccves ..1.05—1.08 Montevideo 
eR eee ree ee sO Gee vc ee eis bc Sa sane eee 41—42 
Pulled—Eastern BOB... sss sees eee sees ee +» -B9—40 
ic) DUS seccece steer eet ee eens eee - OU oe 
(Scoured Basis 1.05—1.08 Buenos Aires: 
seta NA 6e 5555s ee ME MORE occas snk aves ayecys 29—30 
eee 2 > ee “ER. Bib BOP <r sncnenen ssevenses 27—28 
UIs cccwoasscacssseccs stOer at Foreign Carpet 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 





(Grease Basis in Bond) 


* China: Combing .......2cecceese—s0 
s (Seoured Basis) 4 CC '>y rere eee 26—27 
; taple SNR are 1.10—1.12 Cordova _24—95 
Do. % bid..........-..+++- 1.00—1.02 Seotch Black Face............28—24 
Fine & fine medium........ 1.03—1.05 Bast India: Kandahar..........34—37 
&% CE 2 6 gi Wires twi eewee .90— .92 Dae 40—44 
% blood ...... Se eesdce ces OO WOE BN uc ceecwaaebactecnsces s4eOe 
Mohair—Domestic Aleppo . anette alae Maar ieee eT 37—39 
Re ENE) 65 cd a saiw ase 0 ve. ee ere 75—S80 
RO WINNIE oe hg ocale ek hois © 6 be Ke 65—70 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lan— Merinos— 
ION i ooo wrench la es 1.12—1.15 Coarse light ............. TH— 8% 
RE NO ge. aisieiaie a0 @ 0s .87— .90 NEE, og: eae amoeba oa 17 —18 
Thread White Worsted— AEE os acces aewesies 5 51 
Er din 65 Piateie see aWeeis .82 Serges— 
ME ee a ais dae « -%3 NG Se irk as ae 3 aa a Oe ee 7T%— 8 
Se ere 68 RE Cord aida marke xen achin 6 — 6% 
MI Nix s:c5ik van 4.0.00. 55 MN is aiasw Katha de Geeere wae 14 —15 
Thread Colored Worsted— Knit— 
Naha tala win caic: hn. @ Si 958 6 36— .38 PE acws Geek cewnn wade’ 41 —42 
Natale Sosa &:eia nea 33— .35 Sere 16 —17 
MS al aia toca sae wb we 30— .33 Re ING oo ceee 60's Be 21 —22 
RN Bay a <0 6 eae so e's 28— .30 Worsteds— 
Card— ONS Wane dere bh aelia ae. 8%4— 9 
eee .48— .52 IN nat saad So oh ah ie ie a ato 8 — 8% 
Medium white .......... .35— .38 WOE) ce phewetececnuuxes 74%4,— 8 








tioned? In other words, what are regu- 
lar dealers’ terms? 

2. What are regular mill terms? 

3. At what hour of the due date should 
payment have been made, beyond which 
the bill is technically overdue ? 

}. A. When is a brokerage due? 

B. Is the payment contingent upon the 
date of payment of the wool bill? 

5. Does the failure of a buyer to pay 
his bill affect the validity of the broker- 
age bill? 

6. On what items of a wool bill should 
discount and brokerage be figured ? 

7. In selling foreign wool on a clean 
scoured basis to arrive, unless otherwise 
specified, what weights are to be used in 
billing? 

8. Is it an abuse of trade custom to 
discount for unexpired time on a cash 
less 1% in 10 days bill? 

9. On what basis is draft figured on 
Australian weights ? 

10. What is the U. S. equivalent « 
the kilo? 

11. Where actual tare is not used what 
is the customary tare allowance tor A. 
Scoured wool bags; B. Pulled wool 


f 


bags; C. Fleece wool bags; D. Terri- 
tory wool bags; E. Texas wool bags? 
12. Is it customary in the Boston 


market to charge for bags on sales of 
original A. Territory; B. Texas? 

13. What is the usual tare on Greasy 
A. Australians; B. Capes; C. B. A.’s; D. 
Monte’s ? 

14. Wool is withdrawn from bond on 
payment of estimated duties. Final liqui- 
dation usually requires payment of an ad- 
ditional sum. Occasionally, on part of a 
bond, there may be a credit. Is the 
buyer of wool in bond, who has same 
transferred to his account in bond, liable 
to the seller for such extra amount, or 
entitled to credit as the case may be? 

15. Should the seller of wool in bond, 
which is transferred in bond, credit the 
buyer the amount of duties assessed 
against the samples that may have been 
drawn before the sale? 

16. How soon after wool is bought 
against your order in the auctions in 
Australia, or London, is it your fire or 
marine risk? 

17. How long does your marine policy 
cover the fire risk after the wool is un- 
loaded on the dock in Boston? 

18. Where bags are loaned to the pur- 
chaser of wool in pile, under what condi- 
tions should they be returned ? 

19. When wool is sold a/e whom it 
may concern, is the broker legally liable, 
for payment of the bill? 

20. When wool is bought a/c whom it 
may concern, dealers’ terms, is it cus- 
tomary for the buyer to make payment 
to the broker before the 10th day? 

21. How is the wharfage charge com- 
puted on foreign imports at Boston? 

22. Is it customary to allow the buyer 
of original territory wool, in the Boston 
market, to examine the wool by cutting 
the sacks and to throw out black wool 
and rings of, or whole bags of, tags? 

23. Is it a simple matter to obtain from 
the custom house the necessary details 
involved in questions 14 and 15? 

24. Is it proper for foreign buying 
brokers to require the opening of a credit 
when accepting a buying order? 

25. When buying firm offerings of 
Australian wool, C. and F., has the buyer 
any right to the usual freight rebate to 
which he is entitled on wool bought for 
his account on open order ? 


Answers Given 

1. Ex. Boston warehouse, reweights, 
cash in 10 days from date of sale, less 
1%. 
2. Ex: Boston warehouse, reweights, 
cash in 60 days from date of sale, with 
(Continued on page 151) 
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NATIONAL SUPERCHROME 
BLUE BG EXTRA CONC. 


A valuable addition to our 
line of Chrome Dyes 


HIS new product is most 

useful for dyeing blues 
and blue-blacks, not only on 
loose wool, but upon slubbing, 
yarn, and piece-goods. 


From an acid bath this dye 
yields a dark brownish violet 
shade, which, upon after- 
chroming, changes to a deep 
blue-black of excellent fastness 
to light, rubbing, stoving, pot- 
ting, milling, alkalis and per- 
spiration. 


Samples and full technical in- 
formation are available at all 
National Branches. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co.., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
BOSTON 


PROVIDENCE 
HARTFORD 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTI 


SAN FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 


Weta! > 
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Textile Chemicals 


From our extensive line of industrial chemicals, we offer 
the following AERO BRAND PRODUCTS of special in- 
terest to the Textile Industry: 


Formic Acid 
Potassium Carbonate 
Copper Sulphate 

Sal Ammoniac 

Lead Acetate 

Zinc Dust 


Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Yellow Prussiate of Potash 
Red Prussiate of Potash 
Aqua Ammonia 
Thiourea 

Dicyandiamid 


Calcium 


Sulphocyanides of < Sodium 
( Barium 


Aluminum 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Fifth Avenue New York City arr 





535 











{ 










GLAUBERS 
SALT - | 


PRODUCT of which ) 
the General Chemical 
Company’s standard purity 
grade is recognized as most 





desirable. Stocked in quan- y 
tity at several plants and » 

iN 
more branch warehouses. \ 
Address the nearest office. % 


GENERALCHEMICAL | 
COMPANY X 


40 Rector St., NewYork ‘ 


Cabte Address. Lycurgus, N.Y, 4 





BUFFALO CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DENVER 
* LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO: ST LOUIS » 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





Make Black Furs White 


{vance in Dyeing to be Pointed 
Out at Meeting 


Black furs will soon be made white 
through advances in dyeing, William 
E. Austin, New York chemist, de- 
clares in a paper prepared for a sym- 
posium of the Division of Dye Chem- 
istry of the American Chemical So- 
ciety to be held in connection with 
the society’s spring meeting at Rich- 

i., during the week of April 11, 

One of the chief factors in the 
development of the fur industry in 
this country during the last decade is 
the progress made by the fur dyeing 
branch of the trade,” says Mr. Aus- 
tin. “This is due to the application of 


modern chemical science and_ tech- 
nology in the treatment of furs. 
“In spite of the great variety of 


and the difficulties involved in 
the dyeing operations, it is now possi- 
ble to produce on furs effects such as 
could be made formerly on_ textile 
jabrics only, printing, etching, 
work, multi-colored effects, 


urs, 


as 
stencil 
etc. 
“Bleaching has been successfully 
developed and applied. Naturally dark 
furs can now be dyed in light colors 


similar to those hitherto obtainable 
only on white furs. 
“The leopard has been made to 










Miscellaneous Chemicals 








Aluminum Sulp. com.. 140 —1 45 
oe :. aeererrcrr 200 — 2 05 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 3%— 38% 
Potash, Lump ...... 2%— 3% 

Ammoniac, Sal. white 
ere 54— 7 
Bleach powder, per 100 
a ee 200 — 2 40 
oe ae ere 4%— 5 
Calcium Arsenate ..... Th— 8 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- 
eer 5144— 9 
- RSE Ee 4— ... 
Copperas, ton ........ 13 00 —19 00 
Cream of Tartar...... 224—- 8B 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib.... 125 — 190 
Formaldehyde Spot ... 114— 2 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib... 909 —115 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 26— 2% 
REL, Nasi dn ews sb00.6 2714- 28 
Yellow Crude ...... 2 — 2% 
Hydrosulphite Conc. . 24 — 2B 
Lead—Brown acetate.. 123¢«O— 13%4 
White (crystals) .... 14 — 1414 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib... 350 — e 
Potassium—Bichromate 84— 856 
Chlorate crystals ; 844— 9 
Permangan, tech..... 13%4— 14 
Sodium acetate ....... 444— 5 
Bichromate ......... 6%4— 6% 
Bisulphite, 35%...... 150 —1 75 
DEES 5 Oca vdd wes sen s — 9 
a ee 3%— 4% 
Prussiate, yellow.... 12 — 12% 
Sulphide, 60% fused. 3%— 4 
30% crystals....... 24— 2% 
Tartar emetic, tech.... 2 — 31% 
TARR IERIE 5c ca cccaces 47%, 48 
Bichloride, 50 deg.... 27 — 2% 
CRORE, Wels cacsccase 7 — 72 
J ee 9144— 10 
Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 lb. 3 37%— 3 42% 
Citric crystals ........ 48%— 44% 
POU, WTR + cécccncece 19%%— 11 
Li TEs 4ox0dseesc 5%— 7 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
100 lb. in tank cars. 8 — 9 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 
WIN cs ccc cssescuee 5 — 6 TA 
WE. as¥ ch neuansea wee 114— 12 
‘sulphuric, 66 deg. per 
ton in tank cars..... 15 —16 
RERRERE Snivcicé sic cavouss 25%, 26% 





‘change its spots.’ In the very 
future black furs will be made white 
on a commercial scale. Vast possi- 
bilities are open for the development 
of fur dyeing. Little has been done 
as yet scientifically.” 


Dr. M. L. Crossley of the Calco 
Chemical Co., Bound Brook, N. J., 
chairman of the Dye Division, will 
preside at the Richmond sessions, at 
which more than a score of papers 
will be presented, and which will fea- 
ture textile progress in the South. 


near 


Program for Southern Chemists’ 
Meeting 

The spring session of the southern 
section of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists will 
be held at the Poinsett Hotel, 
ville, S. C., Saturday 
16. 

The accomplishments of Dr. Ira 
Remsen, one of the leaders in the de- 
velopment of chemistry in 
will be reviewed by Prof. ¢ 
gett, of the Clemson (S. C.) College 
faculty; H. Grady Miller, of the FI- 
liott Knitting Mills, Hickory, N. C., 
will speak on “One and Color 


Green- 


April 


evening, 


America, 
Dog- 


Two 


Effects on Multi-Fibered Hosiery” ; 
W. W. Puckett, of the Southern 
Franklin Process Co., Greenville, 
S. C., will read a paper on “Package 


Alkalies 
Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 3% 
Borax, Crys. bbls...... 4h — R 
Potash. carbonate, 80- 
Ue: bmasenie xe seees 54%4— 6 
Caustic, 88-92%...... Tk— 7 
Soda Ash, 58% light... 1 37%— 2 44 
Contract, 100 lb...... 1 32%— 1 57% 
Bicarb, per 100 lbs... 190 — 2 25 
Caustic, 76% per 100 
Te cutie wee ntct bie 310 — 3 90 
Contract, 100 Ib...... 3 00 
es NN Ole as vavcsees 909 — 100 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals....... 18 — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg...... 9 — 10 
Gambier, liquid........ 11% 12 
Hematine, crystals..... 14— 18 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 11 — 15 
Indigo—Madras ....... 1 30 ae 
Logwood Extract, liq. 
oe Ae s — 9 
ED, cwestcoccees 14 - 18 
Osage Orange, Extract, 
et Mc-cneewa debe nee 7 - 7% 
Quercitron extract, 51 
Gk oscccsssveveress 6 — 61, 
Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., 
OS ee 64%4— 7 
Extract, stainless.... 10 — ... 
Tannic Acid, tech..... 35 — 40 


Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 


Alpha Napthylamine .. 35 — 37 
ND oc peceyce ses <0« 6 — 65 
AMM Oise. sc ccsecce 15 15% 
BRR aa 23—- DB 

Beta Naphthol, su b- 
EE... ocececeoe cues 55 — 60 
OCMUNOE -n6 céciecccss 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline ...... 32 — 34 
Metaphenylene Dia- 
WERE Acted deccdicssees 99 — > 
Paranitraniline ....... 52 — 53 
Oils and Soaps 
Caster Oil, No. 3...... 131; 15 
Olive Oil, denatured 
stb ak Wades ee Ke 1 65 1 75 
ice eae oi w0/8 91o— ... 
PE ns ok chen ees 9 10% 
Stearic Acid, double 
OO eer 114%4,— 12 
Turkey Red Oil, 50% 10 — 12 


Dyeing 
Ormand, of 
Greenville, S. C.., 
on “The 
Goods.” 


Bleaching 


recently 
employes of 


The 


lacher Chemical Co., 


Elisabeth Roessler 
beth Hasslacher 
founders of the 


terest in the 


essays on the subject 
& Hasslacher Che 
Industry.” 


Interest in the 


fact that 


are 


the 
contest 


by 


R. & H. Chemical Co. 


A contest unusual in conception has 
the 
Hass- 


of 


winners 


Roessler 


and 
the 
company, 
organization 
ployes manifested itself in the offer of 
$1,000 in cash prizes for the winning 
of “The 


mical ( 


contest 
employes was general, 
the 


distributed among 


divisions of the company. 


were made at the company’s main of- 
fice on March 19, Wm. Hamann, 
president, officiating. The first prize 
winner was Carl Seiler, the company’s 
representative at Baltimore. Milton 
Kutz, manager of sales, and Colby 
Dill, general superintendent at Perth 


Amboy, awarded the 





SENSOR BOGE ss 600 e000 


Albumen, blood do- 








in Closed Machines” 


Contest 


been participated in by 
& 

New York. 
This contest was sponsored by Mrs 
Mrs. 
widows 


H. 


of 


Their 


and 


oO. S 


* prizes. 


34 _ 
Adhesive and Sizing Materials 


cnn wens etue soles 45 
Dextrine-Potato ...... 
Corn, bags 100 Ib.... 4 07 
Do. bbls., 100 Ib..... 4 34 
Gum, British, 100 lb... 4 37 
ee DL Cw eb aweeeecce 4 64 
tt 
Starch, corn, 100 lb.... 3 32 
a Sere 3 59 
Do. thin boiling, 

BO: SOP Iiacrcdes 3 92 
Ma ean eeeae 419 
PN a vcecnccecnese 
Ser 9 
cae ee anaes 

Coal Tar Dyes 

Direct Colors— 

Black (H-acid) ..... 28 
Black Columbia FF.. 50 
Blue, te Gan aae a oaks 24 
Blue oS ordinary.. 60 
Blue, 2 GL....... evita Se 
Blue, 4 GL ca 23 
Blue Sky, FF 95 
Blue, Fast RL 1 90 
Blue, Solamine 2 00 
Benzo Azurine .. 75 
SS ees 20 
DOOWE, BE. cvcccscce 70 
Brown, Congo G.. 85 
Brown, pian Piii-0-a% 80 
Green, Seccecscoses 60 
oe ee 65 
Orange, Congo hing 60 
Orange, Fast S....... 1 70 
eee 80 
Red, Congo .. 40 
Benzo Purpurine. 4 B. 40 
Benzo P ees 

i 1 3 
Scarlet, 4 BA. oo ae 
Bees, 4 Besccccece 2 10 
Seariet, 8 BS........ 215 
Scarlet, Diamine B... 1 65 
WEE -Dedenae sabawaas 1 10 
Y . llow  chrysoph 

ME sentsieccsbousé 60 
Yellow, Stillbene .... 90 

Developing Colors— 

BE wis cen eae-n 40 
Black Zambesi een 
Bordeaux, Dev. ..... 2 50 
Orange. developed ... 2 50 
Primuline : 1 00 


PEPE EP EEE EEE 


bl Tbtddd 


cr El 


Roessler 


Place in 


among 
as is indicated 
the 
many 


of 


The awards 


5% 


Us: : Bi: See:: 


— 
an. 
oO 


1 30 
95 


90 


115 


\\ 
the Union Bleachery C 
will present a pape 


Cotton Piece 


Eliza- 
the 


emi- 


+}, 


Red, Dev. 7 BL....... 250 — .. 
Searlet, DeVeccccccece 250 — 
Sulphur Colors— 
I cdr acausetwones 14— 2 
Bee, CRGSE ccvcccces 90 — 95 
Je > 50 — 60 
BEOWM. ccvccccicovess ‘ 20— 
CN ci adedacccwaceee 55 — 150 
Green, GlVE «..ccccs ° 23 — so 
WO ecewancccacxaes 45 — 50 
Basic Colors— 
BUGS. cscccccciccics 909 — 100 
Bismark Brown ...... 50 — 60 
ChryselG@ime ....ccece 400 — 65 
Fuschine crystals ... 150 — 1 75 
Malachite green ..... 150 — ... 
Methylene blue ..... 110 —1%3 
Methyl violet ....... 8 —115 
Rhodamine B. ex’ 

GEG cicccceccssccsss, CO. = Oe 
GORING. i. ccccccceces 145 — 1 60 
Victoria Blue B...... 8310 — ... 

Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blk... 3 — 60 
Napthlamine black 

eM venacaeasnncean 50 — 565 
Alizarine saphirol -. 27% — 400 
Alkali blue .......... 325 — 8 5@ 
Indigotine ........... 7% — 130 
Induline (water solu- 

GD ccecodmeenwens 5 — 8 
Soluble i ee 300 — 3 75 
Sulphoneyanine ..... 70 — 9% 
Sulphone Blue R... 60 — 
Patent Blue A........ 28 — ... 
Rescorcin brown .... 80 — 90 
Guinea green ....... 100 — 2 20 
Wool green S......... 7 —1 70 
CI ie 6 6 bb 008 24 — 380 
Orange GG crys...... o— ... 
Acid Fuchsine ...... 80 — 90 
Ree CRE Wiis <ccves 6 — 82 
Crocein scarlet ...... 115 — 1 30 
Pe POO Bice cccacocs 50 — 6 
ASO FOU 4c cavccss 135 —140 
F. Light Yellow 2G. 200 — ... 
F. Light Yellow 3G. 100 — 2 50 
Naphthol, yellow .... 135 — 1 40 

Chrome Colors— 
Aliz, Black B........ 200 — ... 
Diamond Black PV... TO = eae 
Chrome Blue Black.. 40 — 5O 
Chrome Brown ..... 60 —1 2 
Chrome Green 75 —150 
Chrome Yellow ...... 45 —110 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% paste. 14— 14% 


Chemists Name Committee 


To Direct Educational Institute 
Planned by A. C. S. 

Appointment of leading 
chemists as a Committee of Direction 
tor the National Institute of Chemis 
try recently founded by the American 
Chemical Society is announced by Dr. 
Philadel- 


seven 


George D. Rosengarten of 


phia, president of the society. They 
are: 

Gerald L. Wendt, dean of the 
School of Chemistry and Physics, 
Pennsylvania State College; Profi. 


Frank C. Whitmore, 
partment of 
University ; 


head of the De- 
Chemistry, Northwestern 
Willis R. Whitney, 
oft the Research L: 
Electric 

C. M 
cal director of FE. I. 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del.; C. 
FE. K. Mees, director of research and 
development, Eastman Kodak Co., 
N. Y.; Frederic W. Wil- 
Western Electric Co., Chicago. 
Rosengarten announced 
first meeting of the Institute 
begin on July 4 at Pennsyl- 
vania State College and continue to 
July 30. Meetings lasting one month 


di- 
ot 
Company, Schen- 
A. Stine, chemi- 
du Pont de Ne- 


rector 
the 
ectady, 


iboratory 
General 


N. \ 


Rochester, 
lard, 

Dr 
that the 
would 


also 


will be held annually and will attract 
from many 
according to the an- 


science nations. 


Institute, 


men of 
rhe 
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is used by the largest cotton mills in the country as a sizing ry 
slid for Cotton Warps. 1} 

CONSO MACn TEXTILE BOSSON AND LANE, Sole Manufacturers A 
——CATALOG——— ATLANTIC, MASS. [ a 


Q uniform 
Nickel Alloy 


with 
“Mechanical 


and 
Tlon+ corrosive 
Properties. 


American Mond 
JVickel — V. 


e Century Bldg., PITTSBUR‘ 1 wo nn PENNA. a 
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We manufacture pressure and gravity filters especially 
adapted to meet the exacting needs of the textile 
industry— 














April 2, 1927 





Rayon 


should never be treated roughly to remove { 
oil. 


“Wyandotte” 


Ox Camas Cat 





The use of the 





is a guarantee of the removal of all impurit 
without injurious effect to the fibre. 


Ask your supply 


man or write ow 


The J. B. FORD CO., 
W vandotte, 


Sole Manufactur: 


technical expert. Michigan 


Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 
back of WARREN SOAP is 
more firmly established than 
ever. 


Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 


77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1870 


Incorporated 1890 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street 


Sole New England Agents for LACTAMINE and VIOLAMINE. 
New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER, 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 


Boston, Mass. 





Roberts 


Roberts Filters 


Provide Pure Clean Water for All 
Industrial Purposes 


Filters ~ 






ROBERTS FILTER MFG. CO. 


Darby Penna. 
—— See Also —— 
eo 
, SURE 
NATEZ — 







A Woolford 
Dye Tub is al- 
waysa High 
Class Tub. 

Lined with Monel or constructed 


with All Acid Resisting Rods if 
desired. 





G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 
Factory: Darby, Pa. 





Mail Address Paschall P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 








S.R. DAVID& COMPANY 








tno 





a 


$8. 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


nouncement, will be both a clearing 
jouse for international developments 


, chemical science and a_ training 
school for chemists from the indus- 
tries from the Federal and State Ser- 
vices, and from schools and coileges. 
World leaders in chemistry will de- 


liver lectures and direct conferences 

ourses. 

e 1927 in which hun- 
chemists are expected to 
will include daily confer- 
and symposia dealing with 
recent progress, evening lectures and 
college courses, planned in 
nnection with the summer school of 
Pennsylvania State College, which 
attended by about 2,500 


program, 
reds of 
participate, 


ferences 


intensive 


W 


will be 
tudents. 


Dow Chemical to Expand 
lhe Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., is said to be arranging an ex- 
and improvement program 
1927, to excess of 
The work 

will include a new power house. 


ansion 
during cost in 


$300,000, with equipment. 








, Obituar y 


John R. Howell 
John R. Howell, for many 
tive in the knit goods industry of the 
Mohawk Valley, died at his home in 
Amsterdam, N. Y., March 22, after hav- 
ing been in failing health for several 
vears. He was born in England and 
was 79 years old. Coming to Amster- 
lam 41 years ago he occupied the posi- 
ion of boss carder with the Globe Knit- 
ting Mill and later holding executive 
sitions with L. I. Dean & Co. and 
Warner De Forest & Co. until the latter 
frm dissolved. Eventually he became 
superintendent of the shoddy manufac: 
turing plant of the Benjamin Hay Co. 
that time located at Troy, N. Y. and 
Brunswick, N. J. He retired several 
ago. 





years ac- 


ears 


Charles H. Deal 


Charles H. Deal, retired textile manu- 
facturer of Amsterdam, N. Y., died last 
week at his home following a long ill- 
ness. He was 65 vears old. He em- 
barked in the cotton and woolen waste 
manufacturing business in 1886 and oper- 
ated plants in Amsterdam and Haga- 
man until about four years ago, when 
failing health forced him to dispose of 
his business interests. 


James E. Ransehousen 


James E. an overseer for 
the Bridgewater (Vt.) Woolen Co.., at its 
kenzie mill, died at his home in that 

wn on March 23, aged 46 years. He 
vas a native of Pittsfield, Mass., leaving 
there 20 years ago for Bridgewater. He 


Ransehousen, 


leaves a widow and three children. Burial 
Was in Pittsfield. 

PriLapePHtaA, Pa. W. H. & A. E. 
Marcerison & Co., Jasper & Orleans 
‘ts. manufacturers of Turkish towels 


ind terry cloths, have awarded contract 
‘0 Knox-Landers Co., constructors, for 
rection of a new warehouse build- 


g at Huntingdon St., 
t $75,000. 


west of Emerald, 


German Textile Tour 


German Manufacturers 
Philadelphia Mills 
PHLADELPHIA, Pa.—A_ party of 
German manufacturers making a tour 
of industrial centers of this country, 
among them being a number of prom- 
inent textile manufacturers, 
comed officially 
Kendrick, March 28, at City Hall. 
This group of manufacturers, made 
their headquarters while in the city at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. The 
Nuremburg bund, members of whole- 
sale purchasing companies of Nurem 
burg, and Berlin, 
first group of 
here. After 


Visit 


wel 
Mayor 


were 
to the city by 


Essen joined the 
78 upon their arrival 
being introduced to the 
Mayor by Philip H. Gadsden, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, 
they visited department stores, attend- 
ed a luncheon at the Benjamin Frank 
lin Hotel and later inspected the Stet 


son plant and the Hardwick Magee 
mill, manufacturers of carpets and 
rugs. Monday evening they were en- 


tertained by the Philadelphia Turnge 
meinde. Schedule called for their de 
parture Tuesday for Washington 
where they visited various Government 
departments especially those 
into contact with the textile industry. 

The German group also visited the 
plants of the Silk 
Co., and of Bromley 
Tne. 

This tour was arranged by A. B 
Montgomery of the American Express 
Co. when he abroad recently and 
the trip is being conducted by the 
American Express Co. 

The official list of visitors 

Dr. Franz Centaver, Hans Weitlauff, Bresla 


Schmiedebrucke Mode-Landau / Pfalz (Men's 
and women’s apparel.) 


Gotham 
John 


Hosiery 
«& Sons, 


Was 


follows: 


Horst Puchert ji. Pa. Ferdinand Puchert, Rup 
pertsgrun/Werdau/Sa Baumwoll spinnerei (Cot 
ton weaving mills.) 

Carl Hofmann Bochum, Tuche-GroBhandluns 


GroEvers and 
Dr Kurt 
dorfplatz 3 


(Wholesale 
Degen 


woolens) 
Syndikus, Berlir Nollet 


Oscar 


Hartenstein, Rudolf Harten Hartensteir 
Plauen I. V. Gardinen-Mull-Spitizenwebers. (Cu 
tain and lace weaving mills.) 
Carl Hofmann, i. Fa, Pellens & Loick, Berlin 
Neue Jakebstr.—24 
Dr. Wertheimer, Berlin, Textilverlas Text 
publications.) 
Dr. Juncke, Berlin, Textilverlag (Text 
lications.) 
Wilheim Brugelmann, i. Fa. F. W. Bruge 


Sohne Koln/Rh Muhlengasse 1-1 
Frau Brugelmann, (same) 
Dr. Ley. Syndikus, Berlin 


Otto Muller i Fa. Gebr Hartoc! \ G 
Dusseldorf, Elingerstr 

Otto Muller, i. Fa Karl Muller, Sprembe 
Laustiz, Tuchfabrik A. G (Woolen n ) 

Dr. Oppenheim, {. Fa. Heidenheim, Oppent 


& Co., Chemnitz, Adorferstr 2 

Willi Hornschuch, i. Fa. Konrad Hornschuch, 
Urbach/Wurtt Baumquolispinnere \“ 
mill.) 

Dr. Bruno Lamm. Erfurt Anger 

Heinrich Hassinger, Stadtrat, Zwicka Ss W 
helmstr. 3-5 

Walter Koppe i Fa Paul Kopp « 
Gera/ Reuss Bleicherei-Schonfarbere Ble 
plant.) 

Emil Koch Koch’ sche Trikotfabriker 


b//Purestadt (Jersey cloth manufacturing plant.) 





Julius Pfeiffer sneior, 1. Fa, Julius Pfeiffer 
Sohne, Meerane/Sa Mech. Webere 

Karl Frank, Frankfurt/M Ditmarst ' 

Karl Flehmig, {. Fa. Kagl Flehmig G. M H 
Weida/ Thurs Farberei-Appreturanstalt Dye 
nd finishing works.) 

Delden 1 

De & Co au 
(Cotton weaving 

Dr H. Scheidt ¢ h W Ss 
Kettwig, Ruhr Kamr W 
weaving mill.) 

Dr. Heller, Syndikus, Berlin, Nolls 

Moses Ma Frankfurt/M Herren-Kt 
lefabril (Factory men's and be 

Jakob Stern, Franfurt/M Har 

E. Losct Rerlir Blucherstr 1 

Theodor Wagler, Rerlin, Blucherst: 


(Continued on next page) 


coming 





Wool scoured with Oakite 
is odorless and has bright 
appearance 


W tru the ultimate cost of scoured wool at 
approximately a dollar a pound, it should certainly 
be desirable to use the best materials available to 
prepare it for the long series of mechanical opera- 
tions which the wool subsequently goes through. 
But while many things must be borne in mind, it 
is important that wool, after scouring, be thoroughly 
clean, odorless and have a bright appearance. 


All this is possible with Oakite. It does its work 
effectively, does not harm the fibre, and rinses easily 


and freely. Improvement in scouring results are 
immediately noticeable. 


Whatever your wet finishing problem is, whether 
you are scouring raw wool or boiling out cotton raw 
stock, Oakite can help you. Simply write and tell 


us of your problem; or, write for booklet “WET 
FINISHING TEXTILES.” No obligation. 


OAKITE IS MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.) 


formerly 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Ga., Altoona, Pa., Baltimore *Birmingham, Ala., *Boston, 
Bridgeport “- eo ‘klyn Buffalo, Camden Charlotte N ( “Chicago, *Cincinnat 
*(Jeveland, olumbus 0., *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, *Denver, *Des Moines 
* Detroit, Eric Flint Mich., Fresno, Cal *Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Hartford 
Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla *Kansas City, Little Rock, Ark., *Los Angeles, 


Louisville, Ky Memphis Tenn., 
Newark, Newburgh, N. Y New 
‘Omaha, Neb *Philadelphia, *Pit 


"Milwaukee, 
Haven, *New 
tsburgh, Portland, Me., 


*Minneapolis, 
York, 


*Montreal, 
Oakland, Cal., 
*Portland, 


One Providence Reading, *Rochester, Rockford, ~— Island, 
San Francisco, *Seattle *St Louis, South Bend, Ind., 
Springfield Ill., Syracuse, *Toledo, *Toronto, *Tulsa, 
Okla Utica, Vancouver, B Cc Williamsport, 

Pa Worcester 
* Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cit 


-OAKITE 


TRADE MARuw BEG US PAT OFF 


 Enclirstetal Cleaning Materials ana Methods 

















Fritz \ 1. Fa. A t i 
f rel (Silk work 

Frl Magdaler \ t Ba 5 1 

k dye work 
I Hof Fa. ¢ Hoff « A-G 
Neuger 1. Mech. | tw t Mect Wea 
i dye leact w b I 1Or 415.) 

Frau Hoffma N 1 Sa Mect Bunt 
w Meet Wea x a g Ww 
f r mate 

Kurt ¢ x he Mol 

r Ha Sch Fa, Sche & Plaut A.G 
Nains, He kl rfabrik, (Fact ) 

H Kier I ( I I I 

ffstr 

( h Fa M & I i ul 
{ t M Ww Mec} w ill.) 

Kor t ‘ H a Fa Mect 

w k ! N ' Fact 
wool 

tto W ber Fa Aron M Bock 

r nia h AT tor 
fr We berg Fa Crel \ iz 
I \ hefat h S t t 

Frau Weinbers t a Wa abrik Shirt 

actory 
I hwirter ( z 

Kommerzienrat Joser Witt W le Oberfalz 
Webwarenfabrik (Weaving 

loppenburg, i, Fa. Peck & ( pp I Berl 
iNNalserdamn 

H Sehnockel, Berlir Alema 

Moritz Hirshfeld Lyck t Inst , Ost 
Modewarer (Men's and w ippa ) 

Firt z Hess Fa Pl | He ‘ b.H 
Darmstadt Herren-Knabenbekleidung Mer 
and boys ipparel ) 

Helmut Kreas Fa M & Sehr Bor 

ifzheim/Wurtt 

Hugo Selig Fa. Frar Leininger, Wurzburg 
Speziaigesch f Bette A tatts Spr alty 

hings.) 

Ernst hult Ber Coublerestr, 17 

Frau Gertrud Frehs« Hamburg-Holstenwall 
Vors. d R hsverbande fu Wascheschneiderei 
und angeschl Gewerbe hirt anufacturer 
and milar oods 

tto Pongs, i Fa Pongs & Zahn, Viersen/Rhid 

extilewet BRaumwollsy Ww (Textile Wweav 

k tt pir I I ) 

Paul We bact Fa. | ‘ Weisebach, Gornau 
Erzeet trumpfwarenfabrih Hose manufa 

Fruhwa I Fa h Behr Nachf 
Pat rer kotwa i er t 

ant 

Fabrik tz ‘ Vv Liet 1 lelar \ 
M ! sf ke al b ke ler ut 

Frau H Le ’ 1 \ M t 

ticker ‘ » (fk ler wtory.) 

Kdward ‘I tzact Phur Sa Wirkwa abrik 

rsey th plant 

Arthur Voigt Konigsberg /P 

Arthur Veigt stud ir, Dipl. Ing. Fritz Gebauer 

Charlottenburl Berlin-Wilmer 
dort rstr l Franklinstr. 11/15 

I Ebersba h/Sa Nect Webere 

wkerei (Mech. weaving and printing works.» 

Fabrikbesitzer Massow Lauen 

Kurt Ramelow Berlin-Grunewa ns 
ai 

Generaldirckts Hasse I lort Gilat 


Brazilian President to Employ 
Cotton Experts 


WASHINGTON, 1). (¢ Che Govern 


ment of Brazil has expressed its in 
tention to seek the advice of experts 
on cotton culture concerning the de 


velopment of a local cotton growing 


industry, according to a report to the 


Vepartment ot Commerce from 


Assistant Trade Commissioner W. D. 
Brown, at Rio de Janeiro 


In a recent decree the President 


of Brazil is authorized to 


grant a 
subvention not. to 


exceed 200 contos 


ot reis to The Empire Cotton Grow 
ing Corp. of England, or to anv other 


} 
body expert in the culture of cotton 


1 
al 


‘ 
il having a knowledge of the cotton 
industry, whom the Ministry of Agri 
culture may engage to come to Brazil 


to make a study of the best methods 


to be emploved there tor the cultiy i 
tion ot 


cotton 





Hor YOKE, 
\\ ater 


1] 


sell sites in Holyoke for manufactur 


MAss The Holvoke 


Power Company continues to 


ing purposes. It has arranged within 


ie last few days to dispose of 


a site 
n lower Apple : 
1 lower Appleton street to Edgar G 
Marris and others who it is reported 


are to erect a new mill for the manu 


tacture of silk hosierv 
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Steel Heddle Addition 

The Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is another six 
story concrete building to take the place 
ot the old four story brick building struc- 
ture, which has become obsolete and in- 
adequate to take care of the manufactur- 


erecting 


ing processes required for the making of 
their product. 

This building will have a floor capac- 
itv of 52,500 square feet or 8700 square 
feet per floor, and when completed will 
combine with the existing concrete struc- 
giving a frontage on Allegheny 
\venue of 220 feet and each building a 
length of feet with a total floor 
area of 213,000 square feet. 

The demand for the Steel Heddle pro- 
ducts compelled the management to erect 
the first building in 1919-20, and another 
addition was made necessary and erected 
in 1924. During 1926 the old wood-work- 
ing department 


tures 


295 


was dismantled to make 
story concrete 
structure, which this vear will be com- 
pleted with the erection of the building 
mentioned above. This is giving the com- 
form with intercom- 
municating floors on each story, thereby 


place for a modern six 


pany a U factory 
permitting the most economical processing 
of their product \ll the buildings were 
Wm. Steele & Sons, contrac 
tors and engineers of Philadelphia 


erected by 


New Bailey Meter Co. Formed 


\ new company has been 
known as the Bailey Meter Co., 
April 1, acquired the flow meter bust- 
ness and patents of the General Electric 
Co., and the fluid meter and combustion 


formed, 
and on 


control business and patents of the pres- 
Meter Co. Payment for the 
flow meter business and patents will be 
made to the General Electric Co. in stock 
which the other 


Babcock & 


ent Batley 


ot the new company, of 


principal holder will be the 
Wilcox Co 

The manufacturing and 
sales organizations of the present Bailey 
Meter Co. will be retained by the new 
company, with the increase in personnel 
from the General Electric Co. 
to properly handle the additional business. 
will 
offices m 


engineering, 


necessary 


have its fac- 
Cleveland, 


The new 
and 


company 
tory general 
Ohio 

Ik (y 
Bailey 


the new 


Bailey. president of the present 
Meter Co., 
company hos vice- 
present Meter 
© vice-president in charge of 
Wool 


General 


will be president of 
Coffin, 
president of the Bailey 
Co., will | 
idministration and finances. R. FE 
lev, now with the 
vice-president in 
and The 


connected 
Electric ee 
} 


will be 


large of engineering sales. 


new Bailey Meter Co. will offer its cus 
tomers a complete line of flow meters, 
boiler room instruments and combustion 


control equipment 
Shepard to Make 
Hoists 


Che entire Sprag uc 


Sprague 


portable hoist bust 


ness of the General 
taken over by the 


& Hoist ( 
according to a 


Electric Co. has been 

Shepard Flectric Crane 
Montour Falls, N. Y 
recent General Electric 
Sprague hoists have been 
built in the Bloomfield plant of the Gen 
eral Electric Co. since 1903. The Shepard 
Co. will continue the manufacture of this 
line and has established for this purpose 
a division known as the Sprague Hoist 


announcement 


Division of the Shepard Electric Crane 
& Hoist Co., with offices at 30 Church 
St., New York City. N. A. Hall, of the 
General Electric Co., will take charge of 
the new Shepard division, after 14 years 
of service with General Electric. 

The Shepard Co. will furnish spare 
parts for obsolete types of Sprague hoists 
as well as for the current line. The 
General Electric Co. will continue to 
manufacture the parts for motors which 
have been used on Sprague hoists, and 
parts for controllers and brakes, but this 
business will be handled commercially by 
the Shepard Co. 


G. E. Reports Best Year 

The annual report of the General Elec- 
tric Company shows the year 1926 to 
have been the most prosperous in the his- 
tory of the company. Sales billed 
amounted to $326,974,104, compared with 
$290,290,166 in 1925, an increase of more 
than $36,000,000. The best previous high 
record was in 1924 when sales totaled 
$299,251,869. Profit available for divi- 
dends on the common stock on the 1926 
business was $44,314,884, equivalent to 
$6.14 per share on the 7,211,481 shares of 
no par value stock outstanding, as com- 
pared with $20.49 per share in 1925 on 
the 1,802,870 shares of $100 par value 
common stock then outstanding, which 
is equivalent to $5.12 per share on the 
present stock In August, 1926, four 
shares of no par value common stock 
were issued in exchange for each share 
of the old common stock. 


Jacobs Co. Absorbs Williams- 


ville Buff Co. 


W. Irving Bullard, treasurer and gen 
eral manager of E. H. Jacobs Mig. Co., 
textile mill supplies, Conn., 
and Charlotte, N. C., has purchased the 
Williamsville Buff Mig. Co., making 
buffs used by the jewelry, hardware and 
metal polishing trades, Danielson, Conn. 
and will operate the company under ‘he 
management of the FE. H. Jacobs Mfg. 
Co. The buffs are the product of high 
count sheetings formerly made by the old 
Williamsville Cotton Mills and now 
manufactured at the Quinebaug Mills, 
Danielson, 


Danielson, 


Conn 


Consulting Chemist Moves 

Charles E. Mullin, consulting chemist, 
who has for the last ten years con- 
ducted a laboratory at Third and Jackson 
Sts., Camden, N. J., has moved his of- 
fice to 3820 Sansom St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. In the future Mr. Mullin will spe- 
cialize on all textile and dye problems, 
particularly the scouring and carbonizing 
of wool in all forms, detergents, dye- 
stuffs and their application, the removal 
of paint from silk 


wool, acetate and its 


dves and dveing, ete. 


To Represent L. J. Wing Mfg. 
Co. in Chicago 

The L. J. Wing Mfg. Co... New York, 
has recently appointed C. W. Diemecke 


as Chicago representative. Mr. Die 
mecke, with headquarters at 549 West 
Randolph St., will handle the Wing line 
of unit heaters, forced draft blowers, 


fans, exhausters, small turbines, etc. 
; 


Returns from Trip Abroad 


Joseph IF. Hegeman, textile engineer, 
342 Madison New York, re 
turned March \quitania from 
an extended trip abroad with one of his 
chents. Mr. Hegeman is sailing again 
Majestic, April 2, to make final 
arrangements in regard to a large order 


(Avenue, 
15 on the 


on the 


for textile machinery 
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usiness Literature 


PROTECTION INDUsT! 


FIRE 
PLANTS; Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Co., 973 Curry Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
3eginning with a general discussi 

fire protection and insurance costs 

8-page booklet takes up such matte: 
the advantages of steel tanks for \ 


FOR 


storage; possibilities of advertisin; 
business by means of elevated ta 
double service from elevated tanks \ 
space is limited, one tank supplying \ 

for both fire protection and process: 
two separate tanks being erected on 
tower; benefits obtained from s: 
ardization of tanks and towers; a 
table of dimensions of standard tanks and 
towers. Numerous illustrations 

tank installations at various well-k: 
plants. The booklet also devotes 
space to other lines of the Pittsbur 


Des Moines Steel Co., including 
tural steel work of all kinds. 
G-E Mepium SpeEED SYNCHRO 


Motors, “7600 Series ;” General | 

tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

This is one of the familiar 
bordered bulletins issued so regular! 
the General Electric Co. It illustrates 
and describes two types of synchronous 
motors of the “7600 Series.” These are 
Types TS (3-phase), QS (2-phase), 514 
to 900 r.p.m., 100 to 700 h.p., 220, 440, 
550, and 2200 volts. It is stated that 
these motors are adapted for general pur 
pose application and will drive any load 
whose torque requirements have 
successfully met by a standard squirrel- 
cage induction motor. The stator, end 
shields, rotor, and base are | 
separately, while space is devoted to dis- 
cussion of the various starting controls 
which may be used. 


been 


describe 


FITTINGS: Erie 
Kondu_ Diviston, 


Konpu THREADLESS 
Malleable Iron Co., 
Erie, Pa. 

Several attractive leaflets have been 
issued showing savings in the cost of in 
stalling or changing conduit, which may 
be made by the use of Kondu thread 
less fittings. It is pointed out that the 
cost of labor in threading conduit and 
screwing it into fittings is one of the 
principal items of expense. Kondu 
threadless fittings eliminate this principal 
item, making conduit installations 
simple and economical. These fittings 
lend themselves readily to quick changes 
in a completed installation because ever) 


c¢ st 


> . . ° ¢ hoe 
box is a union in itself and may ' 
easily removed, replaced, or lined up 
without disturbing other parts ot the 


completed conduit line 


Arc” WELDER 
Manvuart; The Lincoln 
Cleveland, O. 

The Lincoln Electric Co. of Cleveland 
has just issued the 1927 edition of 1ts 
instruction manual. This publication 1s 
revised annually to cover the latest 
in hand electric are welding 
and is of interest to practically ever 
who uses arc welding. Among th 
jects treated are high-speed steel \ 
ing, high-pressure pipe welding, aut 
bile frame welding, boiler repairins 
welding, welding 
welding, 


INSTRU: N 
Electric ‘ 


“STABLE 


tices used 


cast-iron, mangarnest 
carbon are welding 
machinery 
equipment using welded steel in pla 


castings. 


1 
steel 


the manufacturing of 


\M 


or 
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the 
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vilege of cash in 10 days less 1%, or 
count for any unexpired time at 6% 

annum. 

3efore the close of banking hours, 
‘ich is usually 2:00 o’clock on week- 

s and 12:00 o'clock on Saturdays. 

!. A—When wool is approved and bill 

ndered and accepted by its buyer, ex- 

cepting where the terms provide for pay- 
nt before delivery, in which case the 
kerage is not due until bill is paid. 

—No, except where wool is to be 

id for before delivery. 

No, except where wool is to be paid 

r before delivery. 

6. On wool items only. 

7. Between dealers and between dealers 
and manufacturers invoice gross weight, 
less invoice tare. 

8. Yes, but generally accepted. 

9. 1 Ib. per 112 Ibs. computed on gross 
weight. 

10. 2.2046 Ibs. 

ll. A—3 Ibs.: B 
C—3 1/3 to 4 Ibs.: D 
short sacks; E—3 Ibs. 

12. A—Yes; B—Yes. 

13. A—Invoice tare, usually 11 Ibs. with- 
out bands; B—Invoice tare, usually 10 to 
12 Ibs.; C—Invoice tare, varies too much 
for definite answer; [)—Invoice tare, 
varies too much for definite answer. 

14. Yes. 

15. Yes. 

16. From answers to our cables we re- 
ceive the following information: London, 
“Prompt is 14 days, after which at buy- 
ers risk. If shipped sooner, then at 
buyer’s risk.” New Zealand, “Prompt is 
14 days and insurance risk passes from 
selling broker at prompt, or when wool 
paid for, if before prompt.” Australia, 
“14 days prompt applies all markets. 
Purchases become risk of U. S. A. 
clients immediately buying broker pays, 
date of payment varying according to 
shipping facilities.” 

17. Should cover until received by mill 
or warehouse. : 

18. Within a reasonable time, sewed 
and mended, transportation charges pre- 
paid, 

19. In our opinion, the broker is not 
liable unless he has obligated himself 
in some way while making the transac- 
tion, or unless he has received payment 
of the bill from the buyer and has not 
remitted to the seller. 

20. Buyer should make payment to the 
broker in time for check of buyer to go 
through the bank so that broker can have 
cash funds to pay on the due date, and 
in no case should the broker pay the 
seller later than one day after he has re- 
ceived check from the buyer. 

21 _Rate on bales weighing 350 Ibs. or 
less, 7c; 351/700 Ibs., 14c; 701/100 Ibs., 
“Uc; 1001 Ibs. or over, 50c per ton of 
2240 Ibs. 

22. Yes. 23. Yes. 24. Yes. 25 No. 


usually 3. Ibs.; 
4 lbs., except on 


Mixed Wool Situation 


Australians Arrive and Depart— 
General Activity Lower 

ostoN.—The situation on Summer 
Street material change. 
There is a slightly broader demand for 
territory wools, the Montana and 
Oregon in bags bringing 
around $1.07 while choice fine French 
combing Wyoming wool has sold at 
05. In woolen wools there is a 
tle more activity in foreign scoured 
inl domestic pulled wools. America 
is buying very little in London. The 
market continues slow and 
there seems little prospect of any 
marked change for the better this side 
' Easter. Smallness of supply is a 
source of strength. While here and 
there mills can buy a little material at 


shows no 


original 


goods 


concessions it generally turns out that 
the wools were not of the best quality 
Choice staple wools are still firm in 
price and are likely to maintain them- 
selves until at least larger supplies of 
new clip wool arrive in seven or eight 
weeks from now. A small amount of 
new clip Arizona has been turned over 
to mill buyers at a fair profit. The 
growers in that early State are asking 
higher prices than eastern buyers are 
willing to make and the wool is tend- 
ing to accumulate. 

Statistically the wool district for the 
year to date shows a general decline 
in activity. Domestic arrivals 
are approximately five million pounds 
less than a year ago. Imports have 
fallen off 35 million pounds and ship 
ments of wool out of the city show a 
reduction of about ten million pounds. 
The general situation confirms the 
opinion that Boston has not 
doing any very large wool business 
during the last month or two. Trade 
has been so relatively poor in spite of 
attractive prices that the appearance 
of re-exportation of Australians and 
South Americans to Europe is a 
matter of interest. Arrivals of Aus 
tralian wool into Boston and depar- 
ture of similar wools out of bond 
seem difficult to explain except on the 
basis of a lack of practical cooperation 
in the wool industry. 

Combing wool stocks held in the 
various bonded warehouses of the 
United States are declining steadily 
and what is more to the point the 
trend at this period of the year ought 
to be the other way. There was in 
bond at the close of January 57,095,- 
000 Ibs. while in February the amount 
was 36,173,000 Ibs., a decline for the 
month of 923,000 Ibs. Conversely in 
January, 1926, combing wool stocks 
totalled 54,472,000 Ibs. while at the 
end of February the amount was 67, 
437,000 Ibs., a gain of 12,965,000 Ibs 


wool 


been 


Carpet Wools Firm 


Strength of Carpet Wools Notice- 
able—as Territory and Fleece 
PHILApFLpHIA.—All wools with 

the exception of carpet wools are 

easier and the market is dull. Prices 
have declined since the beginning of 

March. For example, it is now pos- 

sible to buy bright quarter blood 

fleece at 71c clean which was quoted 
from 76c to 77c by dealers at the 
beginning of the month; it is pos- 
sible to obtain quarter blood staple 
territory at 75c which was quoted 
early in the month at 80c and higher; 
best white pulled wools are being sold 
on the basis of 84c for Bs, compar- 
ing with quotations of 87c and &&c 
named early in March. Noils have 
declined two to three cents during the 
month. So that the sole exception 
to the decline has been carpet quali- 
ties which not only have not declined 
but instead are firmer than early in 
the month and dealers are being 
quoted higher prices in the primary 
markets than at that time. 

Strength in carpet grades at a time 
when other domestic wools are declin- 





UNITED WOOL DYEING 
Ce TINY TIC C OTE. D's 


DYERS and 


FINISHERS 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 


BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET 


PASSAIC,NJ. rec. 34609 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


DYERS and 
BLEACHERS of 


Worsted Yarns for the Knitting Trade 
SHEPHERD DYE WORKS 


Tel. Newton North 3000 NEWTON, MASS. 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 











CONTRACT SPINNING & KNITTING | 


Any grade of stock converted on woolen system to yarn on standard or super 
cones, sizes from 7 to 30 cut, single or plied. Any kind of yarn, including rayon 
converted to cloth on spring needles, in all widths, any gauge. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 








